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sions as they would be if read aloud. Hence, for example, ta’ marbūta is only 
represented as -at when the relevant word is in the construct state, other- 
wise as -a. Technical terms and citations in transliteration have been itali- 
cised. More common terms such as Qur’an, hadith, Isma‘ili, Sunni, Shīī, 
Safi, although fully transliterated, have not been italicised. A transliteration 
and translation of the Surat al-Fatiha has been inserted just before the exe- 
gesis of the Exordium, to provide the reader with an easy reference for the 
numerous citations from this chapter. The verses have not been numbered, 
since the numeration of the verses constitutes a key point in Shahrastani’s 


discussion. 


The Exordium diagram 

The diagram on p. 186 rendering the schematic representation of the arcana 
of the Exordium, is based directly on folio 44A, of Ms 8086/B78, the unicum 
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Tehran. 
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Foreword 


Oneofthe more exciting developments in Islamic Studies over the past few 
decades has resulted in a radically new assessment of the theological 
outlook and personality of the celebrated author of the Book of Religions 
and Sects (Kitab al-Milal wa’l-nihal), Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al- 
Shahrastani (d. 548/1153). Shahrastānī s unconventional approach to the 
variety of religious and philosophical traditions had already provoked 
certain questions among his contemporaries, to be sure, and some indeed 
suspected him of secret sympathies for the ‘people of the fortresses’, i.e. the 
Nizārī Isma‘ilis. But his reputation as a mainstream Sunni thinker of the 
Ash‘ari school had been firmly established by respected biographers such as 
Ibn Khallikan and Taj al-Din al-Subki, and remained for a long time 
unchallenged in modern scholarship as well. Especially Shahrastānī's major 
theological treatise, the Nihāyat al-agdām fī ‘ilm al-kalam, seemed to 
confirm this perception in the eyes of most students of Islamic thought. 
However, the question of his secret Ismaili affinities was again put on the 
table in 1956, when Sayyid M. R. Jalali-Na ini drew attention, for the first 
time, to the work whose first part appears in the present volume in a revised 
edition’ along with a fully annotated translation and a thoughtful 
introduction by Toby Mayer, the Mafütih al-asrār wa masabih al-abrār. 
Although Jalali-Na ‘ini described the Mafatih al-asrár only very briefly 
as a major commentary on the first two chapters of the Qur’an, preserved in 
a Tehran unicum of ‘nearly 1000 pages”, he nevertheless pointed to its 
importance as one among Shahrastani’s later works, and, in effect, boldly 
ventured at that time that it might indeed reveal those Isma‘ili beliefs which, 
he suggested, the theologian had earlier been compelled to hide behind an 
‘Ash‘ari mask’, due to his position at the court of the Saljūg Sultan Sanjar (d. 
552/1157).? Jalali-Na ini himself seems to have somewhat modified his 
position later, apparently now preferring to adopt Shahrastani among the 
Shi‘a more generally,* and his original suggestion remained without echo 
until M. T. Danish-pazhth, adducing evidence from a number of other 
angles, came forward with a colourful portrait of ‘the grand dai from 
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Shahrastàna'.? In the West, the Ismā īlī thesis received strong support for 
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the first time in 1974. In a seminal lecture delivered to the 7th Congress of 
Arabic and Islamic Studies held in Göttingen, W. Madelung, focussing on 
Shahrastani’s Kitab al-Musāra'a, sharply argued in favour of an Isma'ili 
rather than an Ash‘ari inspiration of this famous anti-philosophical 
treatise. But the first in-depth study of the Mafatih al-asrár was undertaken 
only in the eighties of the past century. Having thoroughly analysed the 
Arabic text for a period of ten years (1983-93) with his students at the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris, G. Monnot concluded unequivocally 
that the full expression of Shahrastani's thought is to be sought in this 
Qur'ànic commentary, and that it propounds evidently a Nizārī Ismà'ili 
doctrine.’ 

Yet another reaction from the traditional camp was still to come. Apart 
from a simple attempt to dismiss the Mafatih al-asrār as spurious,? mention 
must be made here of the lengthy discussion of the ‘Ismaili hypothesis’ by 
D. Gimaret in his introduction to what is unquestionably now the most 
authoritative European translation of the Kitab al-Milal wa'l-nihal.? 
Reiterating against Madelung (and his close colleague Monnot, without 
naming him) the traditional view that the Nihayat al-agdām should be seen 
as nothing less than a systematic defence (rather than an exposition of the 
limits) of Ash‘arism, Gimaret nevertheless recognised the great theologian’s 
originality, adduced himself much of the evidence that speaks against a one- 
sidedly Sunni presentation of his overall thought, and frankly admitted that 
‘it is undeniable that certain aspects of Shahrastani’s personal doctrine as 
expressed in the Musāra'a, the Majlis,!° and indeed the Milal itself, 
manifestly evoke major themes of Isma'ilism'.!! Oddly enough, he did not 
include the Mafātīh al-asrār into his consideration on the grounds that the 
text was not available to him. 

All the more, the present publication of the first volume of the Mafatih 
both in Arabic and in English fills an obvious gap, and it is my privilege to 
welcome it here. Toby Mayer’s introduction discusses the relevant issues 
with great perception, and it is a pleasure to follow his subtle argument 
step by step. As Mayer shows in detail, the Mafatih not only reflects 
Shahrastani’s vast learning in the traditional Qur'ànic sciences, but also his 
reception of Shī ī and Süfi hermeneutics as transmitted from the ‘family of 
the Prophet’, as well as being evidence of a profoundly original religious 
thought based on specifically Nizārī Ismaili key concepts. The authenticity 
of the text seems beyond question given that numerous parallels with 
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Shahrastānī s other works have been identified, including an explicit cross- 
reference on folio 170B of the manuscript to his discussion of the two 
prototypes of opposing views, the ‘Sabians’ and the “Hanifs’, in the Kitab 
al-Milal. 

As Mayer also suggests, the anonymous teacher in Quranic arcana, to 
whom Shahrastani alludes in the autobiographical part, presenting him in 
the role of the no less mysterious ‘servant of God’ of Q. 18:65, or Khidr, may 
well have been no one else than Hasan-i Sabbah himself. A word may be 
added here on the initiatory role of Khidr in Muslim traditions. While this 
role of the ‘eternal saint’ has hardly been studied in Isma‘ilism,'? it is, of 
course, profoundly rooted in Süfism, and plays as such a prominent part in 
the Safi hermeneutics of Rashid al-Din Maybudi. It would seem, 
therefore, that Maybudi’s Kashf al-asrar should also be considered among 
Shahrastānīs sources, particularly in view of the fact that both Our ānic 
commentaries share a common formal structure in so far as they both deal 
systematically with the exoteric meaning of every piece before going into 
the arcana. In any case, as Toby Mayer points out, the influence of the Sufi 
milieu in which Shahrastani moved as a student, should probably not be 
underestimated. One may also venture that it was thanks to the interest of 
an influential Shāft'ī Safi family, the Banū Hamüya from Juwayn, that the 
Mafatih has been preserved in the first place; for the only extant manuscript 
was copied in 667/1269 from the autograph for Sadr al-Din Ibrahim al- 
Hamuü' (644/1247-722/1322), the learned Shaykh under whose guidance 
the Īlkhān Ghazan Khan converted to Islam in 694/1295. His father, Sa‘d 
al-Din al-Hamü' (d. c. 650/1232), was known for Shii-esoteric leanings, !4 
and their common ancestor, Abū'l-Hasan "Alī b. Muhammad b. Ķamūya 
(d. 539/1144 in Nīshāpūr), was evidently a personal acquaintance of 
Shahrastani himself.'” Interestingly, the father of Abūl-Hasan "Alī and 
eponym of the family, Muhammad b. Hamūya (d. 530/1135), was also 
known as a ‘disciple of Khidr'!!é 


Hermann Landolt 


NOTES 


1 Editio princeps by M. ‘A. Adharshab, vol. 1, Tehran, 1418/1997. 
2 In fact, 434 folios. See the facsimile edition published in two volumes by the Iranian 
Centre for the Publication of Manuscripts, Tehran, 1368 Sh./1409/1989. 
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Context of the commentary 

More than one context presents itself for Shahrastānī s accomplishment in 
his Qur’an commentary, the first volume of which is presented here trans- 
lated into English, based on Dr Muhammad ‘Ali Adharshab’s editio prin- 
ceps.! The work belongs to the great thinker’s last years and, to judge from 
his own words, amounted for him to the achievement of an arduous quest. 
Expressed in the broadest terms, the latter’s circumstances were the Seljug 
period’s counterpoints of exoteric and esoteric science, vying revelationist 
and philosophical epistemologies, and lastly Sunnism and different forms 
of Shīism (some revolutionary). These all find unexpected resolution in 
Shahrastani’s less known and chronologically later works, which are only 
now getting scholarly attention. But among these, the Qur’an commentary 
- holding pride of place in any Muslim thinker’s oeuvre through the pres- 
tige and foundationality of the divine Word within the tradition - is a 
witness of distinct value. It enshrines at its core a worldview sufficiently 
radical for some to have consigned it to pseudepigraphical status,” and for 
its very survival to have slenderly rested on a unicum manuscript held at 
thelibrary ofthe National Consultative Assembly in Tehran.? Yet this pre- 
cious - sadly incomplete - text preserves a superlative example of anagogic 
interpretation within Islamic culture. 

While penetrating the sensus anagogicus of the Qur'àn in many ways 
represented the climax of our author's intellectual journey, to map the 
latter is hard through his own secrecy. The path may be tentatively recon- 
structed combining the limited materials available: references by contem- 
poraries and in later rijālī works,* key evidence from the corpus of Nasir 
al-Din al-Tüsi (d. 672/1274) a century later, and finally, the striking but all 
too dark allusions by Shahrastani himself to his own development. Abū'l- 
Fath Muhammad b. Abīl-Oāsim “Abd al-Karim b. Abi Bakr Ahmad al- 
Shahrastàni, known as ‘the most learned’ (al-afdal), "proof of the Truth’ 
(hujjat al-Haqq) and ‘the crown of religion’ (taj al-din), was most likely 
born in the year 479/1086 in the township of Shahrastana (to be identified 
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with the settlement near Nasā or Darreh Gaz close to the Iran- 
Turkmenistan border, not the towns of that name in Fārs and near 
Isfahān).” It was here that he would have received his earliest education, as 
well as in Gurgānj, the town of Khwārazm on the River Oxus/Jayhūn. 

At some point in his youth Shahrastānī left ‘in quest of knowledge’ (fi 
talab al-‘ilm), journeying 140 miles south east to Tüs - famously linked with 
his epoch-making older contemporary Abū Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazālī 
(d. 505/1111). This first rite of passage - seemingly the real inception of 
Shahrastani’s intellectual quest - saw him attach himself to a figure who 
had actually been Ghazáli's fellow student, Abü'l-Muzaffar Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar al-Khawafi (d. 500/1106), chief justice (wali al- 
gadā) in Tis and its surrounding districts. No common lawyer, Khawafi is 
described as having been the ‘foremost in speculation (anzar) among his 
contemporaries and the most expert of them in the methods of disputation 
and jurisprudence [...]’.° He had studied, in his youth, under such famous 
figures as Abū Ibrahim al-Darir and al-Juwaynī, known as the ‘imdm al- 
haramayn' (d. 478/1085), who compared him with his other chief students 
in the famous statement reported by Subki: Khawāff's strong point is ver- 
ification, Ghazali's is speculation, and Kiyā's is explanation." Shahrastàni's 
thorough grounding in the Shafii rite is doubtless rooted in his early con- 
nection with this impressive legist. 

Shahrastānī's search extended as he traveled to one of the world's original 
university towns, Nīshāpūr, which, in the 5 and 6" centuries AH, was a 
lure for scholars and intellectuals in eastern Islam, as well as having long 
been a forum for the mystical movement. Shahrastàni now studied under 
the greatest living pedagogues, no doubt benefiting from Nishaptr’s new 
Nizāmiyya college and making full use of its library. It is probable that he 
here began to make his mark as a scholar and it has been argued that by the 
time he left Nishapür, Shahrastàni was already operating as a teacher, not 
just a student.? Prominent among his teacher-mentors at this time is the 
name of Abū Nasr "Abd al-Rahim b. "Abd al-Karim b. Hawāzin al-Qushayri 
(d. 514/1120), a scholar of wide fame and learning, skilled in jurisprudence, 
usūl, Ash'ari theology, mathematics, rhetoric and belles-lettres. Though 
well known in his generation in his own right,!% Abū Nasr was in fact none 
other than the son ofthe celebrated Ash'ari scholar, Süfi theorist and mys- 
tical exegete, Abü'l-Qàsim al-Qushayri (d. 465/1074). 
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A seeming trait of Shahrastani's biography is that despite the mystical 
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zeitgeist and the impingement of Süfi influences throughout his milieu, the 
Sufi strain of Islamic esoterism leaves no trace on his reputation or extant 
writings. Another example of a teacher with striking Safi connections is 
Abū'l-Easan ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Ahzam al-Madini (d. 
494/1101) known as ‘the caller to prayer’ (al-mu’adhdhin), who appears to 
have supplied the young Shahrastani’s groundwork in Prophetic Tradition. 
Madini had himself supposedly been instructed in his youth by the great 
scholar of mysticism, Aba “Abd al-Rahman Muhammad b. al-Husayn al- 
Sulami (d. 412/1021).!! However, the most significant case of Shahrastàni's 
debt to a contemporary scholar chronicled as a Safi (e.g. by Subki), may 
well be that of Abūl-Oāsim Salman al-Ansārī (d. 512/ 1118). 

Sufi cynosures had taught the youthful Ansari, notably the aforemen- 
tioned Abü'l-Qàsim al-Qushayri as well as Abū Sa'id b. Abī1-Khayr (d. 
440/1049). Though cited as among Ansārīs teachers in usūl and Tradition, 
mysticism too was surely in their bequest to him, for he is commended by 
Farisi for his sanctity, as ‘[...] the imam, the pious, godfearing ascetic, at one 
time the beloved of his age. His house was the house of righteousness, 
Sūfism and askesis. He was amongst those who were peerless in the science 
of principles (usūl) and scriptural exegesis [...]'.!? Subki’s account also 
conveys an evocative picture of this intensely spiritual character: 


[Ansari’s] gnosis was half spoken (fawqa lisānihi) and his meaning was 
greater than his outward [words]. He was in possession of seniority in Sūfism 
and the mystical path, modest in his eating. He earned his livelihood by 
making paper, and he never mixed [with people], nor did he enter sociably 
into any worldly eating-house. He would be seated in the great library of the 
Nizamiyya at Nīshāpūr, applying himself to his religion. He was stricken at 
the end of his life with weakness in his eyesight, and a cavity got going in his 
ear.!? 


Moreover, this shy, godly figure seems to have shared a supernatural aura 
with others from the mystical cadre, given Subki’s transmission of the fol- 
lowing (on the authority of Abū Nasr "Abd al-Rahmān b. Muhammad al- 
Khatibi): 


I heard Mahmüd b. Abi Tawba, the vizier, say: ‘I proceeded to the door of 
Abū'l-Oāsim al-Ansari and lo! the door was closed and he was having a con- 
versation with someone, so I stood for an hour and the door was opened - 
and no one but he was in the house! So I said "With whom were you having 
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a conversation?” and he said "One of the spirits (jinn) was here to whom I 
was speaking [...]”.’4 


This last quotation is, inter alia, evidence that Ansari was of sufficient 
eminence to be visited by the highest state-functionaries such as the vizier, 
and keep them waiting. 

Ansari’s slight recorded legacy is in the disciplines of the religious main- 
stream, as a traditionist, scriptural exegete and Ash'ari theologian.!? But 
Shahrastani signals that he truly marked a crux in his search, confiding to 
him a way into the arcanal reaches of the revealed text. In particular, though 
he regails this teacher as ‘the defender of the sunna’, he also states that 
Ansari was versed in a hermeneutic of the Qur’an issuing from the 
Prophet's lineage, initiating Shahrastani into these dimensions: ‘[...] he 
would inform me about the [different] readings of the noble words from 
the People of the Prophet's House and their friends (may God be pleased 
with them), in line with buried arcana and firm principles in the science of 
the Ourān.!* The innuendo here is startling. The ‘buried arcana and firm 
principles in the science of the Qur'àn' (asrar dafina wa usūl matina fi ‘ilm 
al-Our'ān) seem an allusion to the lattice of complementarities by which 
Shahrastānī penetrates the sensus anagogicus and which is discussed in 
detail below. These are none other than the arcana (asrār) referred to in the 
title of his commentary. The added detail that Ansàri conferred these 
hermeneutical keys to his disciple as a legacy from the Prophet's line and 
its ‘friends’ (awliya") hints strongly that he is Shahrastani’s original contact 
with the heritage of Isma'ili thought. For there are remarkable grounds for 
arguing that the roots of Shahrastānī s hermeneutical system for the arcana 
lie in the latter. The conclusion seems to be that Ansàri's reputation for 
Süfism hid other, unchronicled influences, handed in turn to our own 
author. Perhaps Ansàri's interlocutor overheard (potentially so disas- 
trously) by the Seljuq vizier, was in fact anything but a jinn. 

Rather than the finale, Ansàri was the verge of the real breakthrough in 
Shahrastani’s quest - now pursued apace on the basis of Ansari’s leads. In 
the autobiographical passage from the beginning of the Mafātīh al-asrār 
(henceforth Mafatih) in which Shahrastānī speaks of Ansari with his imam- 
based interpretation, he goes onto allude to another, greater figure in his 
inner formation. This anonym seems to have been Shahrastānī s most deci- 
sive mentor, significantly likened by him to the unearthly figure of God's 
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‘virtuous servant’ (generally identified with the immortal sage al-Khadir, 
‘the Green One’) encountered by Moses in O. 18:65—82: 


So I searched for ‘the truthful’ as passionate lovers might search. And I found 
one of the virtuous servants of God, just like Moses (peace be upon him) with 
his young man: “Then the two of them found one of Our servants whom We 
bestowed as a mercy from Us, and We taught him knowledge from Our pres- 
ence’ (Q. 18:65). So I learnt from him the ways of the creation (khalg) and of 
the Command (amr), the degrees of contrariety (tadādd) and hierarchy 
(tarattub), the twin aspects of generality (“umiim) and specificity (khusūs), 
and the two rulings of the accomplished (mafrūgh) and the inchoative (mus- 
ta naf). I thus had my fill of this single dish, not the dishes which are the 
foods of error and the starting points of the ignorant. I quenched my thirst 
from the fountain of submission with a cup whose blend was from Tasnim 


[set 


This passage, with its allusion and pathos, points to the climax of our 
author's intellectual journey - the achievement of his quest. Everything 
points to a teacher of crowning importance, bearing prime responsibility 
for Shahrastanr's esoteric hermeneutic and higher theology. Significantly, 
the Qur'ànic passage cited is often found as a prooftext for the prerogatives 
of an esoteric dimension in Islam, be it Sufi or Shi'i. The stark asymmetry 
of exoteric and esoteric norms is implied in the Qur'ànic tale as it unfolds: 
the archetypal wisdom-mouthpiece will shock Moses with his bizarre 
behaviour and end by summarily dismissing the great prophet for failing 
to keep faith with him, with the words: "This is the parting (firāg) between 
you and me' (Q. 18:78). The initiator's anonymity in Shahrastani's account 
obviously implies the need for circumspection, as expected for a sectarian 
figurehead of this kind. Moreover, as will emerge, at least three of the 
hermeneutical complementarities which Shahrastàni drew (presumably 
in more depth than from Ansari earlier) from this ‘virtuous servant of God’ 
smack of contemporary Isma'ili doctrine and form part of the total 
argument for our author's own Ismā īlī links.!? It follows that behind the 
mystagogue's intentionally blurred image may lie a living authority in 
Ismā'īlī teaching, a learned dā i - a henchman, perhaps, ofthe inceptor of 
Nizārī Ismā īlism, al-Hasan b. al-Sabbàh (d. 518/1124), or even the man 
himself? 

Dates for this contact are of course an enigma. Ādharshab speculates 
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however, that even while at Nīshāpūr Shahrastānī was inwardly on a tra- 
jectory tangential to the Ash'ari and Shafi’ establishment which he publicly 
fostered. He suggests that through frustration with the latter he returned to 
Khwarazm, and there used his newfound rhetorical skills to preach, galling 
peers with his idiosyncracy.!? A barbed comment by Khwārazmī lends itself 
to this interpretation: ‘And there had been disputes and talks between us 
and he used to go to excesses in supporting the teaching of the philosophers 
and defending them. And I was present many times at sessions of his 
preaching and the expression “God said” and “God’s Messenger did not 
say" was not in them, nor responding to legal questions.” This indeed sug- 
gests that Shahrastani was giving freer rein to his personal intellectual and 
spiritual interests. 

Shahrastānī set out for the Hijaz on the Greater Pilgrimage (Hajj) in the 
year 510/1116, probably aged about thirty years old. He then opted to live 
in the caliphal capital Baghdad for three years (511/1117-514/1120) during 
which time he was involved at the principal Nizamiyya college, inter alia 
convening further sessions of preaching from which he gained wide popu- 
larity, though an elitist mentality may mean that Khwarazmi is slyly belit- 
tling him in alluding to this. It yet hints that the fresh approach for which 
Shahrastàni stood touched a nerve in the populace.?! Whatever the case, 
Khwārazmī also snubs him more openly by alleging nepotism in his 
appointment at the Baghdad Nizāmiyya - through his friendship with 
As'ad al-Mayhani, a figure of prominence at the college who had been close 
to him back in Khurasan.** Khwārazmīs illfeeling, whether from pious sus- 
picion or rivalry, is sensed in these references to Shahrastani. 

Perhaps again not easily fitting the establishment's mold, by 514/1120 
our author felt driven to head back east for Merv, the so-called Shāhjān, 
most famous of the towns of Khurāsān and chosen by the Seljuq sultan 
Sanjar as his capital. Free again to operate as a private scholar, Shahrastānī 
now set to work on the cycle of books on which his posthumous reputation 
rests, no doubt making full use of Merv's great library. Above all, as a major 
centre of the Seljuq government, the city gave hope of solid backing for 
Shahrastani’s projects. He was in fact successful in gaining the support of at 
least two powerful regional figures: Abü Tawba Nasir al-Din Mahmüd b. 
al-Muzaffar al-Marwazi, Seljuq vizier from 521/1127 to 526/1131, and also 
Taj al-Ma'ali Majd al-Din Abü'l-Qàsim "Alī b. Ja far b. Husayn, Ouddāma 
al-Müsawi, syndic (nagīb) of the 'Alids in Tirmidh and generally recognised 
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as the headman in Khurāsān. Both these figures were well-known as 
patrons of scholars and promoters of learning in Khurāsān and through 
them Shahrastānī even succeeded in approaching the court of the Seljug 
ruler himself, Sanjar, presently becoming ‘close to the mighty throne of the 
Sultan and his confidant’.”? 

In these meridian years Shahrastani would draft his famous study in 
comparative religion and philosophy, al-Milal wa’l-nihal (The Religions 
and Sects; henceforth Milal), for the vizier Nasir al-Dīn,** next his major 
study of Kalam theology, Nihāyat al-agdām fi “ilm al-kalam (The Furthest 
Steps in Theology; henceforth Nihāya),*> and finally his Musāra'at al- 
falāsifa (Wrestling with the Philosophers; henceforth Musdra‘a),”° dedi- 
cated to the ‘Alid syndic Taj al-Ma'ālī. All three works fit Shahrastani’s role 
as a leading authority on dogmatics in the Seljug religious scene: respec- 
tively, a universal heresiography, a plenary treatment of Ash'ari orthodoxy, 
and a refutation of Avicennism on behalf of scriptural norms. But the 
message of these books is not stereotypical and scrutiny shows their deeper 
contiguity with the unusual teachings of the Mafatih, as may emerge from 
the following. 

The architecture of the Milal uses two great spans: the first being ‘on the 
exposition of the adherents of religions and religious denominations (milal) 
consisting in the Muslims and People of Scripture and in whoever has the 
like of the scripture of the Muslims’;?’ and the second, ‘a commentary on 
the people of opinions and sects (nihal) who are ranged against the adher- 
ents of religions in the manner of contrariety (tadādd) as we mentioned, 
their reliance being on the sound primordial predisposition, perfect intellect 
and pure mind’.*® The prior overarching section deals with recognized 
scriptural traditions and an elaborate account of Islamic groups is naturally 
included in it, along with Jewish, Christian and Mazdean doctrines; the 
second section instead covers supposedly non-scriptural belief systems, 
comprising treatments of the Hellenistic philosophers, 'eternalists' 
(dahriyya), pseudo-Sabaeans of Harran, image-worshippers and so-called 
Brahmins. In this manner, the differential of the two spanning sections of 
the book is clearly presented in terms of the principle of contrariety. 
Moreover, the organisation of the material within these sections explicitly 
builds on the leitmotif of both hierarchy”? and contrariety (al-tarattub wa'l- 
tadádd). And again, in each chapter and subsection the account moves sys- 
tematically from the general level ('umüm) to the specific (khusūs). 
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These characteristic contours of the Milal are very noteworthy since the 
couples hierarchy/contrariety and generality/specificity are conceptual 
talismans with wide and profound applications throughout Shahrastàni's 
thought, especially in his discussion of scriptural arcana, to which they are 
vital keys. The weaving of his doxography on the loom of these comple- 
mentarities is fully consistent with these deeper aspects of his thought, with 
their arguably Ismā īlī stimulus. Amongst various other features of the Milal 
which are similarly noteworthy, mention might also be made here of the 
richness of data which was clearly available to the author concerning 
Ismā'īlism, particularly the ‘new mission’ (da‘wa jadida) of al-Hasan b. al- 
Sabbāh;* and the long section of over thirty-five pages, considered ‘one of 
the most important things in this book’, in which the Hanifs defend the 
‘true faith’ against the pseudo-Sabaeans. Monnot has pointed out that this 
theological dialogue may well emerge from the celebrated debate between 
the ‘free-thinking’ philosopher Abt Bakr al-Razi (d. 311/923) and the major 
Ismā'īlī thinker and missionary Abū Hatim al-Rāzī (d. 322/933), as pre- 
sented in the latter’s A‘lam al-nubuwwa.>! According to Monnot then, 
Shahrastàni's Hanifs ultimately represent Ismā īlī teaching.?? It will emerge 
that, in other works, our author indeed refers to his Isma‘ili ‘higher theol- 
ogy’ in these very terms.?? The most recent discovery in this unsuspected 
Ismā'īlī dimension of our author's best known work is that, in key respects, 
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it is indebted to an earlier Iranian-Khurāsānian tradition of Ismaili here- 
siography, enshrined in Abū Hatim al-Razi’s Kitab al-Zina and in particular 
Abū Tammam’s Kitab al-Shajara. (On this, see Gaiser, 'Satan's Seven 
Specious Arguments.) 

Comparable idiosyncracies of the Nihāya, for their part, are the more 
striking given its prima facie aim of rehearsing Ash arī teachings. It opens 
with the strongly universalistic ruling that the doctrine espoused by the elite 
‘people of truth in all religious communities’ (madhhab ahl al-hagg min ahl 
al-milal kullihā) affirms the existence of a Creator and that "God was and 
there was naught with Him’ (kana llàhu wa lam yakun ma‘ahu shay’).*4 A 
similar judgement comes at the start of the second chapter in regard to the 
teaching that the inception of whatsoever exists is through God - again 
acknowledged by these ‘people of truth’. The term is numinous and the ref- 
erent designedly enigmatic.*° Steigerwald notes that the grouping can 
hardly simply be equated with the Ash‘aris (to whom Shahrastani generally 
refers in the text as “our colleagues’, ashābunā). Yet neither can his ahl al- 
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haqq simply be a code for the Ismā'īlīs (which, in any case, would surely be 
too bold in the context of this Ashrarī treatise) since he clearly acknowledges 
the presence of the ahl al-haqq both in Islam (min ahl al-islam) and in other 
faiths (min ahl al-milal)** The safest identification of the ahl al-haqq of 
Islam in our author’s mind is probably simply with the final arbiters of truth 
within the religion. Given his overall views, this means the Prophet, his 
Household and its adherents, in which case the ahl al-hagg in other faiths 
are apparently to be interpreted as pre-Islamic prophets, imams and their 
adherents. The terminology may thus hint at Isma‘ili teaching after all, 
Shahrastani’s underlying concept being of the perennity of the core truths 
and religious structures of Isma‘ilism — as assumed in many relevant 
sources, from the Ikhwān al-Safa’ with their notion of an ‘eternal wisdom’ 
(al-hikma al-khālida) to the Asās al-ta’wil of al-Qadi Nu'mān, with its 
central concept of the timeless mission of the true faith (da wat al-haqq), - 
or the Ithbāt al-imáma of Ahmad al-Naysābūrī, which details the repetition 
of the religious hierarchy for each great prophet and indeed employs the 
expression ahl al-haqiqa. Minimally speaking, the ecumenical undercur- 
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rents here in Shahrastani’s text chime with positions in his late works with 
their arguable Isma'ili trend, for example, his subtly inclusive interpretation 
of Islam's abrogation of earlier faiths in the Mafātīh itself, discussed below. 
Whatever the case, the author's comparativist impulse remains very 
much in evidence in the Nihāya. Shahrastani establishes the teachings of 
his Ash'ari colleagues on a series of twenty theses (gawā id, sing. gā'ida) in 
careful distinction from those of the Mu'tazila, philosophers, 'eternalists' 
(dahriyya), extremist Shīa (ghulāt), and even pseudo-Sabaeans and 
‘Brahmins’. Though these schools are obviously foils for the texts 
Ash‘arism, the latter is not servile. In some details Shahrastani explicitly 
criticises the school and takes things in a new direction. Adharshab notes 
that while Shahrastani’s teaching in the work is basically ‘in line with the 
Ash'arī school [...] from time to time he may oppose this school (gad 
. yukhalifu hādhā'l-madhhab ahyānan).*7 Steigerwald claims that he gives 
creatio ex nihilo a different interpretation from Ash'arism and develops a 
concept of primordial instauration (ibdā') in its place, adopted from the 
‘ancient sages'.** Moreover, in her view, his concept of the necessity of 
imamate is much closer to Shi'ism than to Ash'arism, despite the fact that 

Shahrastānī is here formally critical of Shi'ism.?? 
A noteworthy divergence to which Guillaume drew attention in his 
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edition and abridged paraphrase of the Nihāya, is the discussion of divine 
aid (tawfīg) and abandonment (khidhlān) in human moral agency.” 
Shahrastani criticises both the Ash‘ari and Mu tazilī positions here, the first 
being allegedly guilty of ‘extremism’ (ghulūw) and the second of ‘shortfall’ 
(tagsīr). For the Ash'arīs take both aid and abandonment as God’s direct 
compulsion of specific individuals, respectively to obey and disobey Him. 
The Mu'tazilis instead take aid to be God's general bequest of guidance to 
humanity as a whole via intellect, revelation and divine law, and they basi- 
cally deny that abandonment (in the sense of causing human wrongdoing) 
is conceivable for God. Ash‘arism’s ‘extremism’ here clearly lies in attribut- 
ing to God the agency of sin and Mu'tazilism’s ‘shortfall’ lies in stinting 
God’s omnipotence. 

Shahrastàni's own answer to the antinomy typically draws subtle conse- 
quences from his beloved distinction of generality ('umüm) and specificity 
(khusüs). A general kind of divine aid must be carefully marked out from a 
specific one, and the presence ofthe general is compatible with the absence 
of the specific.*! For Shahrastānī, general aid is constituted by the universal 
bequest to humanity of reason and thereby the basic theological truths 
which flow from it, and then prophetic guidance. But qua specific, aid may 
be absent for a given individual: "Man's adult independence and mature 
intelligence need great support from tawfīg. This is where men stumble 
(mazillat al-agdām) [...] Khidhlan means that God does leave [the individ- 
ual] to trust in himself and his own resources. ? So when aid is withdrawn 
at the individual level, God's ‘abandonment is indeed in evidence. 

In sum, by using his generality/specificity complementarity, Shahrastānī 
manages to acknowledge God's justice like the Mu'tazilis, since He never 
withholds aid absolutely, and to acknowledge God's omnipotence like the 
Ash‘aris, since He indeed figures in individual wrongdoing through engag- 
ing in khidhlān. However, the vital point here is simply that Shahrastānī is 
clearly not immured in the Ash'ari viewpoint, even in this, his most Ash'ari 
work. More especially, the generality/specificity distinguo — to be explored 
at greater length below - is a major element in the lattice of complemen- 
tarities for decoding the Qur'an's arcana in the Mafātīh, and to recall, it fea- 
tures prominently in the teachings derived by Shahrastàni from his 
initiating ‘virtuous servant’ of God. 

Next, the Musāra'a too wields the generality/specificity principle,*? as 
well as other elements from his complementarities.** Despite its notional 
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analogy with Ghazali’s Tahāfut al-falāsifa (The Incoherence of the 
Philosophers; henceforth, Tahāfut),*5 Shahrastānīs own critique of 
Avicennism is arguably fraught with the enigmatic servant’s teachings and 
belongs among the works most evidential of the author's Isma‘ili links. 
Thus his completed treatment of five philosophical ‘issues’ (masail, sing. 
mas ala)*® within the Musdra‘a generally breaks down into three further 
sub-sections: the first, made up of quotations from Ibn Sina; the second, 
made up of Shahrastani’s criticism of these on the basis of alleged internal 
inconsistency and ilzām (i.e. bringing out absurdities from Ibn Sina’s prem- 
ises); and the third, made up of what Ibn Sina should have said. It is this last 
sub-section, entitled ‘the correct choice’ (al-mukhtar al-haqq) which is par- 
ticularly valuable for re-constructing the deeper Shahrastanian cosmolog- 
ical and metaphysical system. The keynote of the latter is found to be an 
extreme transcendentalism in keeping with contemporary Isma'ili thought. 

Scrutiny in fact reveals a submerged unity within these sections, so that 
the ilzām, then Shahrastani’s remedy of Ibn Sīnā's absurdity-entailing 
premises and then his preferred solution to the issue in question, are pro- 
foundly concordant. Hence, most of the ilzām arguments turn Ibn Sina’s 
own principle of divine simplicity against him; Shahrastani's remedy is to 
treat as equivocal the predicates which threaten to compound divinity; 
finally, the transcendentalised sense retained by him for the predicate as 
applied to God, is crucial in his 'correct choice' of solution to the given issue. 
In more detail: if a general concept such as ‘intellect’ (‘aql), ‘oneness’ 
(wahda), 'substantiality' (jawhariyya) or ‘being’ (wujüd) were equally 
applied to God and creatures, it would make God a compositum. For such 
a concept would amount to a kind of genus and insofar as it is found both 
in God and in others, God would unavoidably comprise the genus in ques- 
tion and a differentia. In this way, composition is implied in the very idea of 
the so-called "Necessary Being' (wājib al-wujüd), the core of Ibn Sīnā's 
thought. For, claims Shahrastani, ‘being’ is a pseudo-genus which would 
then be present in the divine identity together with the differentia 'neces- 
sary’. His most uncompromising remedy for this impasse is to limit being” 
to a level beneath God, who in Himself is “exalted and sanctified above His 
glory falling within the hierarchy of existents (taqaddasa wa ta‘ala ‘an an 
yaküna jalāluhu tahta'l-tartib fīl-mawjūdāt).*” This is a patently 
Neoplatonic, in fact Plotinian, turn of thought, unusual in Islam but wholly 
characteristic of contemporary Ismā ilism.*? 
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The concord of the subsections comes out in the following. From a 
slightly different angle to that just presented, Shahrastānī urges denying 
any idea of God which has a counterpart (gasīm), giving as prooftext 
O. 2:22: Do not knowingly set up rivals (andād) for God.’*? For divine com- 
position would again follow, with God demarcated from the said counter- 
part within a shared genus, by combining the latter and a differentia. 
Shahrastàni metaphorises this as a law court: 'Contraries are litigants and 
variant things are legal appellants, and their judge is not numbered amongst 
either of His two appellants, the two litigants before Him. Yet he stresses 
the paradox that the Qur'àn itself enjoins using divine predicates with 
formal counterparts: ‘And to God belong the most beautiful names, so call 
upon Him with them. And spurn those who deviate in respect of His names 
- they will be punished for what they used to do’ (Q. 7:180).?! By citing this 
last verse and O. 2:22 in juxtaposition, Shahrastani celebrates the paradox, 
whose solution, we learn, is to take such terms as equivocal rather than uni- 
vocal (or even the middle option, as analogical). 

This is an unusual and extreme solution, atomising the meaning of the 
word, giving it discrete senses, and setting the word’s ‘divine’ sense outside 
human understanding. Yet we discover that Shahrastani keeps a single 
crucial sense for these divine equivoques. If God is described as X and X 
has a counterpart -X, then, according to Shahrastani, X here means God's 
being the cause of both X and —X. In regard to the predicate ‘truth’, for 
example, God is truth in the sense that He makes the truth true and He 
makes the false false; likewise God is ‘living’ in the sense that He causes life 
and death in others.°? For Shahrastani, inter-related opposites and paired 
contraries point to an absolutely independent, i.e. non-paired, agent, both 
to bring them about in existence and to relate them (jāmi' ghani ‘ala’l- 
itlāg). Crucially, this then becomes the key to Shahrastani’s own preferred 
solutions to questions addressed by Ibn Sina, for instance his (admittedly 
enigmatic) argument for God. While Shahrastani maintains that God in 
Himself is strictly indemonstrable, or rather that He is ‘too well known for 
His existence to be proved by anything’,°? he nevertheless holds that there 
is an argument for the necessity of God's existence from the presence of 
necessity and its counterpart in the world.°* The same reasoning follows in 
arguing for God's inconceivably elevated unity, which Shahrastānī holds to 
be the ultimate source of relative instances of unity and multiplicity in the 
world: 
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‘Oneness’ is applied to God (Exalted is He) and to existents purely equivo- 
cally (bi'-ishtirāk al-mahd). He is one unlike the [relative] ‘ones’ mentioned 
- one such that the two opposites, unity and multiplicity, both emanate from 
Him, one in the sense that He brings things that are ‘one’ into existence. He 
was unique in unicity, then He made it overflow on His creation. Unity and 
existence belong to Him without an opposite opposing Him or a rival com- 
paring with Him, ‘And do not knowingly set up rivals for God! (O. 2:22).55 


In sum, the homology of the Musāra'a and the Mafatih lies in the 
former's use of certain of the servant's complementarities and its intensely 
transcendentalist theology, presumably Ismā'īlī in basis. This last is demon- 
strably the mainstay of the whole exercise from issue to issue.** It may be 
noted that the Musdra‘a euphemises this atypical higher theology as ‘the 
Hanifi revelation’ (al-shar' al-hanifi).°’ Texts show that Isma‘ilism was 
exactly self-styled thus at the time.”* Moreover, Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī inde- 
pendently confirms that the counter-Avicennan theology of the Musára'a 
was indeed Ismā'īlī. As part of his agenda of defending Avicennism, he for- 
mulated a reply to the Musara'a, called Masāri' al-musari' (Wrestlings with 
the Wrestler), in which he identified its core teaching - that God must be 
raised beyond all degrees and contraries — as the teaching of the Nizàri 
Ismā'īlīs (madhhab al-ta‘limiyyin).°? The point is telling, because an 
insider's. Tüsi had himself been an active affiliate and had authorised (if 
not actually himself written) a thorough account of the Nizàri system in his 
Rawdat al-Taslim (Paradise of Submission). In his separate Nizārī Ismà'ili 
confession, he tells of the process of his entry to the community, explaining 
that his father directed him to a local philosopher, Kamal al-Din 
Muhammad Hāsib, who would intimate that ‘the truth [may be found] 
among people who are, in the eyes of the group that you know, the most 
contemptible people’. That is, the then much feared Nizārīs. Tüsi's Ismā'īlī- 
inclined father, we learn, was educated by a maternal uncle described as an 
actual student-attendant of our own Shahrastānī. And astonishingly, Tūsī 
refers to the latter at this point as Chief Missionary (dā 7 al-du'āt) — a high 
rank indeed in the da‘wa hierarchy.99 

In this we spy the full, stressful complex of Shahrastānī's allegiances. It is 
not that he was a figurehead in one realm, a nonentity in the other. Rather, 
he operated as a figurehead in both: in public, a doctor of Ash'ari ortho- 
doxy, a veteran of the madāris nizamiyya, a Seljuq courtier and confidant of 
the sultan; but, it would seem, in secret, a leading missionary and authority 
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in Ismā īlism, considered the prime political and religious threat by the 
Seljuqs themselves throughout the period. Negotiating this split may have 
been torment. Certainly, contemporary references show that our author 
failed to escape suspicion. Sam'ānī (d. 562/1166) says in his Tahbir that 
Shahrastani ‘was suspected of heresy (ilhād) and inclining to [the heretics]; 
he was extreme in Shi'ism'.! Subki (quoting Dhahabi, quoting Sam‘ani 
again) says more specifically that Shahrastani ‘was suspected of inclining 
to the people of the mountain fortresses, meaning the Ismāīlīs, their mis- 
sionary activity, and defending their calamities’.°* Perhaps expectedly, 
Subki immediately tries to salvage his fellow Ash'arī's reputation against 
the allegation: ‘I don't know whence Ibn al-Sam “ani had that, for Abw’l- 
Fath’s works indicate the very opposite!’ Shahrastani was simply too big a 
name, too fine a contributor to the Sháfi'i- Ash'ari heritage to be lightly sur- 
rendered to such a claim. 

But suspicions like Sam'àni's must have volatised our author's situation. 
Indeed, court vicissitudes sank both his patrons. Firstly, Sultan Sanjar in 
526/1132 took against his vizier Nasir al-Din, prompting Shahrastàni to 
excise the old introduction to the Milal which praised him as sponsor. 
Another introduction was discreetly inserted. Presently Shahrastàni's new 
patron, the 'Alid syndic Taj al-Ma'ālī, was in turn to fall foul of Sanjar - 
arrested and imprisoned on his orders on the grounds of informers' alle- 
gations.* Finally, Sanjar himself met his nemesis in the form of the pagan 
Ghuzz federation of the Oarā Khitāy, who defeated him at Oatwān near 
Samarqand in 536/1141. While the great Seljuq ignominiously took flight to 
Tirmidh and then Balkh, his old rival the Khwārazm-Shāh seized the 
opportunity to ransack his capital Merv. It seems likely that the collapse of 
Sanjar's state and of the sustentative environment of the court at Merv 
irreparably damaged Shahrastani’s situation. The odd truncation of the 
Musāra'a, which ends after five issues instead of the scheduled seven, is 
probably explained by the said events. At any rate, Shahrastani hints at 
some such cataclysm in the following words: 


When I brought the discussion on this issue to this point, and wanted to start 
on the sixth and seventh issues, I was diverted from their exposition by some- 
thing the heaviness of which distressed me, and the burden of which weighed 
heavily on me, consisting in the trials ofthe time and the blows of misfortune 
(fitan al-zamān wa tawārig al-hidthān). And to God complaints are 
addressed and upon Him is reliance in adversity and prosperity! 
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It thus seems that Shahrastānī abandoned Merv around 536/1141, taking 
final refuge in his birthplace Shahrastāna. By now probably nearing his 
sixties, he lived on in relative isolation for the last decade of his life. The 
composition of the Mafatih is known to have begun a little way into this 
period, in 538/1143.95 Shahrastānī was to die ten years later in 548/1153. 
Adharshab poignantly notes that a recent report by one of the councils for 
surveying the Iranian-Soviet (now Iran-Turkmenistan) borders states that 
in the ruins of the old town of Shahrastana a grave was found which locals 
simply refer to as ‘Mulla Muhammad's grave'.56 Whatever the value of this, 
there is significance in the geographical circularity of Shahrastānī s biogra- 
phy, its return to its beginning. For he himself, as already quoted, presents 
his intellectual biography as a consuming quest. And according to one 
eminent modern mythographer, heroic quests do generally include these 
returns to beginnings. As though bearing out Shahrastani's own charged 
sense of his intellectual search, it turns out that the basic rites of passage of 
such pilgrimages each feature in his biography: the ‘nuclear unit of the 
monomyth’ comprising separation, initiation and return.*” 

It is in the hitherto neglected works post-dating his rite of return and 
final seclusion that Shahrastani’s deeper views truly emerge. In this, our 
Qur'àn commentary is twinned conceptually and also probably chronolog- 
ically, with the Majlis (Preaching Session; henceforth Majlis)® — a Persian 
witness to his higher thought rescued from oblivion by Nà'ini, and more 
recently studied and rendered into French by Steigerwald.9? The latter's 
rich analysis should be consulted for a fuller understanding ofthis text and 
its vital link with the Mafātīh. Suffice to say here that the Majlis amounts to 
a bright sidelight on the conceptual system at work in Shahrastānī s pene- 
tration of Qur'ànic arcana. The treatise's sermonic form should not mislead 
the reader, for the theological, cosmological and hermeneutical world of 
the Mafatih is also on show here, but in brief. Complementarities from the 
list presented below are eloquently framed and explored, including revela- 
tion/hermeneutics (tanzil/ta wil, literally ‘sending down’ and ‘taking back 
up’), creation/the Command (āfarīnish/farmān), and the accomplished/the 
inchoative (mafrūgh/musta naf). 

Such are, moreover, already in use in the Majlis, not only as core aspects 
of a great, self-consistent philosophical system, but to unfold the Word’s 
anagūgē. Notably, Shahrastani is occupied for the whole last part of the work 
by an elaboration of that topos of Muslim esoterism, the Moses-Khadir 
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encounter (O. 18:65 ff)? To anticipate here the following section: 
Shahrastàni's interpretation takes Khadir, whose actions outrage the con- 
ventional law, as representing the dimension of the accomplished, while 
Moses represents that of the inchoative. The specifically Ismā ‘ili complexion 
of this would of course stand on the question of the pedigree of these con- 
cepts, as discussed below. But the Ismā īlism of other elements in the Majlis 
is transparent. For instance, the messianic figure called the gā”im who will 
sift those worthy of Paradise from the rest is identified in line with Ismāīlī 
traditions as none other than "Alī b. Abi Talib.”! A cyclical understanding of 
the development of the Prophet is adopted in the text, of likely Isma‘ili 
provenance.”? Perhaps most notable of all, Shahrastānī evaluates the differ- 
ent theological movements of Islam in the light of the story of Satan's refusal 
to prostrate before Adam.”* Adam is significantly presented here as the orig- 
inal ‘mediator of the Command’ (mutawassit-i amr), that is, the functional 
archetype of the imam in Shīism. It is vital in this connection that 
Shahrastani claims that the group he himself espouses is alone in its true 
commitment to what God and His Messenger said.”* The definitely Isma ‘ili 
thrust of the discussion in fact only comes out by matching it with the equiv- 
alent portion of the Mafatih, i.e. the arcana of Q. 2:34 where this story is first 
referred to. All becomes explicit here in Shahrastani’s comments: 


[...] Just as Iblis did not acknowledge the present, living, current imam, the 
commonalty are the same as that, while the expectant Shi'a only acknowledge 
the awaited, hidden imam. And God has blessed servants on earth who do 
not get ahead of Him in speaking and they act on His Command, servants 
who are the purified servants of God, over whom Satan has no authority [...]. 


In this explosive statement, our author explicitly criticises both the Sunni 
masses (al-'àmma) and the ‘expectant’, i.e. Twelver, Shi'a (al-shi‘a al- 
muntazira) for refusing, like Iblis, to acknowledge the pontifex right in their 
midst, who is referred to as ‘the present, living, current imam’ (al-imām al- 
hadir al-hayy al-gā'im) - a concept which it would seem wayward to 
account for as other than Ismā īlī.”” 

Shahrastani goes on to equate the said purified servants’ speech with 
God's, their hand with God's, allegiance to them with allegiance to Him and 
war on them with war on Him. He then says: 


Whoever loves them has loved God, whoever submits to them has submitted 
to God, whoever prostrates to them has prostrated to God, whoever turns 
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towards them has turned towards God and whoever places confidence in 
them has placed confidence in God. ‘So what is it with these people who don’t 
even understand a statement'”% and they talk on about how the prostration to 
Adam took place and what its interpretation was?! They do not grasp that 
prostration to Adam was prostration to God - rather, that so long as prostra- 
tion to God is not combined with prostration to Adam, it is not prostration 
to God, just as, so long as the formula ‘no god but God’ is not combined with 
the formula ‘Muhammad is God’s messenger’, it is not the formula of testi- 
fication and of sincerity!7” 


The Qur'an commentary 
Basic issues 


The present translation and study of Shahrastani’s Mafatih is part of a 
bigger attempt in modern scholarship to retrieve this unusual text from the 
very brink of oblivion. Aside from the work of Adharshab, vital preliminary 
research has already been done by Monnot who, in ‘Islam: exégése 
coranique’ has translated many significant passages into French and pro- 
vided a detailed synopsis of Shahrastānī s text. For asummary of Monnot's 
contribution, readers are referred to Steigerwald, La Pensée, pp. 70-72. 
Most recently, Steigerwald has also included a valuable discussion of the 
text in her article Tsma'ili Ta wīl. 

The unicum of the Mafatih contains (1) twelve introductory chapters, 
(2) the commentary on the Exordium (al-Fātiha, O. 1), and (3) the com- 
mentary on the chapter of the Cow (Sarat al-Baqara, O. 2). (1) and (2) are 
presented in this volume, respectively providing a full exposition, and a 
good sample, of Shahrastani’s hermeneutics. Early in the introduction he 
says that his work is to be a verse by verse commentary, claiming that 
through this and the twelve introductory chapters, ‘all other commentaries 
have become redundant!””* Shahrastānī s Mafatih is indeed conscientiously 
inclusive in framework and combines detailed discussion of concerns such 
as variant readings, lexicography, semantics and tradition-based exegesis, 
with intensive discussion of the arcanal dimensions of each verse. 
Systematic study of verses under such headings is hardly unique to 
Shahrastānī, whose models are probably to be sought among works of Shī ī 
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exegesis representative of the post-Būyid Mu'tazili turn.” In its involved 
linguistic and exoteric aspect, the Mafatih should be viewed as strictly a 
‘commentator’s commentary’ in its author's intention — aimed at the spe- 
cialist, not the beginner. It shows off the ripe state of the Qur'ànic sciences 
in Shahrastàni's time, coordinating a wealth of received material on the 
scripture, derived from respected hadith compendia (particularly Bukhari), 
also from exegetical works like Tabari's Jami‘ al-bayān, through to numer- 
ous, more obscure sources like Ibn Fāris's linguistic studies. 

Though the arcana are naturally the most intellectually striking dimen- 
sion of the overall project, they should not be casually isolated from the 
content of these earlier rubrics. It is not just that they build technically on 
the foregoing material. A deeper issue is also implicit, which might equally 
be presented in terms of ‘etiquette’ (adab) or epistemology. For our author, 
the Quran is the sacred text par excellence. A process of self-humbling is 
therefore called for in its would-be student, the proper inward configura- 
tion needed for ascent to its higher meanings. The subtleties of these levels 
of meaning are only reached via the intellectual catharsis enshrined in the 
disciplines of the earlier rubrics. 

Cumulatively, the arcana induce a liminal sense of the Qur'àn's deeper 
intelligibility. Verse by verse a scheme of higher concepts, noumenal yet 
profoundly consistent, sharpens into focus: a philosophy of the scripture. 
This scheme, ostensibly Ismā'īlī in basis, has intrinsic interest as a major 
example ofa sapiential (i.e. hikma-based) approach to the Qur'an. And this 
seems to have been how the author's actual contemporaries classed it in 
their reactions. Bayhagī notably writes: 


[Shahrastani] was composing a Qur'àn commentary, interpreting the verses 
according to the canons of the law and wisdom (hikma), and other things 
too. So I said to him, "This is to give up what is right! The Qur'àn is not to be 
commented on except by the reports of the pious ancestors consisting of the 
companions and their successors. Wisdom [i.e. philosophy] is something 
quite separate from the exegesis of the Qur'àn and its hermeneutic - espe- 
cially so if its hermeneutic is already recorded. One may not combine the law 
and wisdom better than the imam Ghazālī did (may God have mercy on 
him)! Shahrastàni was consumed by anger because of that [...].99 


So Bayhaqr's attention, as ours, is mainly drawn by the aspect ofthe com- 
mentary stressed even in its title: Keys to the Arcana. Greatest interest 
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inevitably lies in this anagogic aspect rather than in Shahrastani’s richly 
informative but otherwise derivative discussion of the literal. Yet a vital 
point is that Shahrastani asserts comparably high credentials, the same 
authoritative transmission, for his insights on the arcana and the tools by 
which he unlocks them, as he does for the other side of his commentary. 
He proudly holds his hermeneutic to be guaranteed by the same levels of 
prophetic authority and religious sanction which Bayhaqi associates with 
transmitted commentary (tafsīr bi'l-ma thūr). And it is this, not prickliness 
over Ghazali’s repute, which may really explain his aggrieved reaction to 
Bayhagīs judgement of his efforts, mentioned in the above passage. 
Shahrastani in fact expresses horror at all personal, opinion-based inter- 
pretation of divine writ and takes pride in avoiding it. For example: ‘I seek 
refuge with God, the All-Hearing, the Omniscient, from speaking about 
[Qur'ànic verses] on the basis of a personal opinion and independent rea- 
soning, rather than an authoritative report and chain of transmission, and 
[I seek refuge with God from] investigating their arcana and their meanings 
randomly and extravagantly [...].'*! In another typical statement in which 
our author is discussing the arcana of the basmala,* he says: Who is it who 
has the ability to comprehend these arcana without guidance from the 
people of the Qur'an, who are the people of God and His elect (peace be 
upon them) or has the audacity to bring them up in books without permis- 
sion and authorization from them?’ He goes on to pray: 


I take refuge with God, the Hearer, the Knower, from the stoned Satan, so 
that there may not occur in my thought, neither flow from my pen that by 
which I would take up my seat in hellfire. May God (Mighty and Majestic) 
grant refuge from hellfire and its blazing, and may He protect us from swerv- 
ing and slipping up in the hermeneutic of the verses of the Qur'àn and their 
exegesis!$* 


Scorn for individualistic subjectivity in interpretation explains 
Shahrastàni's recourse to those known as ‘the people of the Qur'àn' (ahl al- 
Our ān) in hermeneutics. Such expressions here mean the Prophet's lineage 
or its representatives.** A strong Shi'i element is thus at work in this aspect 
of Shahrastānī s commentary, such that in all matters anagogic he ascribes 
what he says to the imams' authority. Aside from the heightened aura with 
which this invests his daring teachings in this field, this ascription also 


follows from his views on the canonisation of the Qur'àn. In Chapter 2 of 
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his introduction, having gone over the standard account of the historical 
events leading up to the textus receptus,®° Shahrastānī quickly takes a con- 
troversial turn, albeit basing himself on traditional reports. 

He begins by mentioning the case of O. 33:23, a verse at first missing 
from the Uthmānic text as it was being assembled, but recovered for it by 
Zayd b. Thābit from Khuzayma b. Thābit.*7 Shahrastānī stresses that the 
verse refers inter alia to "Alī b. Abi Talib.2* Does the chronicled case of this . 
verse’s first omission hint at a wider picture of resistance to preserving rev- 
elations on the Prophet's Household?*? This is essentially the older Shīī 
claim, that just as the Bible’s transmission had involved (according to preva- 
lent Muslim teaching) a suppressive conspiracy (kitmān), so had the 
Qur'àn's.?? Shahrastani goes on to refer to other generally acknowledged 
cases of material dropped from the Muslim scripture.”! 

No less bold is his look at the credentials of the two main agents of the 
"Uthmānic project. While Sa'īd b. al-Ās was esteemed as a linguist, he had 
not recited to nor been recited to by the Prophet.?? On these grounds, 
Ubayy b. Ka'b (for whom the Prophet is said to have gone through the 
whole Qur'àn, and whose recitation was followed by many early Muslims) 
stood against the project.?? For his part, Zayd b. Thàbit was known as ‘the 
scribe of the revelation’. Yet even he was criticised by the nonpareil author- 
ity on the Qur'an, Ibn Mas'üd, when he gave notice that he had already 
acquired 70 chapters of revelation from the Prophet in person when Zayd 
‘with his sidelocks'?* was still amusing himself with other children. The 
Prophet had indeed backed Ibn Mas'üd's recitation as a facsimile of the rev- 
elation as sent down.?? On these grounds, Shahrastānī says that Ibn Mas'üd, 
like Ubayy b. Ka'b, resisted Uthmān's codification and protested his 
destruction of rival versions, dubbing him 'the codex burner'. The gist ofa 
report is given that the Caliph finally acted against his outspoken critic, dis- 
patching a slave who knocked Ibn Mas'üd down, so killing him.?é 
Shahrastānī goes on to cite great early authorities like Ibn "Abbās himself 
and ‘A’isha, that the Uthmānic text contained orthographical errors and 
solecisms (alhān) originating with its transcribers.?" 

Matching these criticisms is Shahrastani’s support for the reality of a 
codex of Ali b. Abi Talib. Through a series of reports he outlines how, after 
the Prophet's death, "Alī set about a definitive version of the Qur'àn, not 
even enrobing till he had seen the task through.?? The text's fidelity in 
sequence etc. rested on the Prophet's direction in his lifetime.?? Aside from 
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its virtually apographal status, it contained "Alī's own commentary, focused 
mainly on parallel verses (or perhaps equivocations) - such details presum- 
ably adding to the plausibility of its existence.'% Our author also argues its 
existence rationally: that the Prophet should not have charged someone 
with the central task of collecting the Qur'àn (none being better placed for 
this than "Alī) is incredible.!?! At any rate, the product was reportedly rather 
bigger than the extant version, a tradition stating that it was ‘a camel load” 
in quantity.19? 

The tale's denouement has "Alī and his slave Qanbar convey this load to 
the Prophet's mosque, only to be rebuffed by all present. His duty done, "Alī 
swears henceforth to hide the text: By God! You will never see it again.'!9? 
The scenario's improbability is offset by the precedent of Aaron, to whom 
"Aliis openly likened in well-known traditions.!94 Shahrastani thus brackets 
‘Ali’s situation with Aaron's at the time of the Torah's revelation to Moses 
at Sinai. For, as both the Bible and Qur'àn tell, Aaron had to bow to a similar 
rebellion in the famous event of the golden calf, acquitting himself to his 
brother Moses, in the Qur'ànic account, with the statement 'the people 
reckoned me as weak and nearly killed me' (Q. 7:150) and by stressing his 
motive of preserving unity: ‘I feared lest you would say “You have caused a 
division among the Israelites and [so] disrespected what I said.” 
(O. 20:94)!95 But the real thrust of this parallel only comes out when 
Shahrastàni ventures that though the Torah in its prevalent form is subject, 
according to the Qur'àn, to human meddling (tahrīf), the original tablets 
etched by God Himself remain in a copy with the Jewish high priesthood, 
Aaron's descendents (inda l-khássati min awlādi Hārūn). Clearly, the 
imamate descending from 'Ali and the Prophet is taken to be the precise 
Islamic counterpart of the Aaronides. We infer that Shahrastānī takes it that 
the Alid codex is likewise the verbatim divine Word protected in Islam's 
own ‘high priesthood'.196 

That the latter’s main function is indeed to safeguard the Ourān is 
argued through a number of prooftexts, notably ‘the tradition of the two 
precious things (hadith al-thagalayn). Found in both Shīī and Sunni 
sources, the Prophet here bequeaths the Muslims ‘two precious things: 
God’s Scripture and my immediate family’. He next promises that ‘as long 
as you hold fast to them both, you will never go astray. The two will not be 
sundered till they reach me at the Pool [of Paradise]’.!°” For Shahrastani, 
this tradition is the true significance of Q. 15:19: "We itis who sent down the 
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Remembrance, and We are the protector thereof.’ Against a widespread 
view, this verse is not taken by him as a pledge that the Uthmanic Vulgate 
is beyond taint. It instead means that ‘though the Qur'àn is neglected with 
one people, it is protected and shielded with another people','%% the Prophet 
having assured his followers that the Qur'àn would never be separated from 
his elect descendents in the hadith al-thagalayn. And though "Alf's oath that 
‘you will never see it again’ makes open access to his codex impossible, 
access of a kind is indeed feasible through the imamate’s teachings. 

Vitally, if unexpectedly, Shahrastani combines all this with basic rever- 
ence for the Uthmānic text, which he declares to enshrine God's Word.!9? 
He quotes Alī's own ban on derogating Uthmān and his codification, and 
he mentions how he and other imams set an example of respect by person- 
ally transcribing it.!!? Shahrastānī also draws attention to how the Qur'an 
honours the Torah and the Gospel, simpliciter, as divinely revealed, despite 
the intractable questions of authenticity applying to them.!!! Light is shed 
on this outwardly contradictory stance when Shahrastānī refers to both pre- 
Qur'ànic scriptures as having multiple transmissions. The case ofthe Torah 
with its massoretic and supposed Aaronic transmission has already been 
mentioned. The Gospel instead comes down in four primary lines through 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John - these in fact being likened by Shahrastānī 
to exegesis in which lie quotations of God's Word.!!? Notwithstanding their 
involved transmission, the Qur'àn inculcates awe for these scriptures. That 
Shahrastàni here envisages a parallel with the Muslim scripture seems 
inescapable. His teaching amounts to a theory of binary transmission for 
the Qur'àn. His ‘meta-Qur’an’ is made present through two channels, 
neither of which suffices per se. For while the Uthmānic text has the said 
problems in transcription, the "Alid codex is only implicit in the imams” 
teachings and may never be seen openly. But together, the two channels do 
allow a uniquely authentic encounter with God's Word - an achievement 
precisely claimed for the Mafātīh in view of its careful blend of both trans- 
missive lines. 

So, despite this theory's obvious controversy, irreverence for the 
"Uthmānic text does not follow from it. The Uthmānic text remains sacred 
as a portal to the noumenon of the Word.!!? The real upshot of 
Shahrastani’s theory seems instead to be just to reinforce his reliance on the 
imamate in the arcana. Yet, in view ofthis, it may be surprising how little he 
frames his analysis of particular verses in terms ofthe explicit sayings ofthe 
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imams. While he clearly takes it that his basic hermeneutical keys derive 
from the imamate, its link with the details of his analysis of this or that 
verse's anagūgē seems only implied. In one major statement, he even claims 
the imams authority in a more mystical than conventional sense. In 
launching his discussion of the basmala’s arcana he says: 


[...] since I am specified by the transmitted prayer 'O God, benefit us by that 
which You teach us, and teach us that by which You benefit us, by the truth 
of the chosen ones amongst Your servants’, I found in myself [translator's 
emphasis] the faculty of being guided to the word of prophecy and I under- 
stood the language of the divine message, so I was thereby rightly guided to 
the arcana of words in the glorious Qur'àn without my doing exegesis of the 
Qur’an by [mere] personal opinion.!!* 


Here the derivation of Shahrastānī s hermeneutic from the Prophet's line 
seems metaphysical rather than historical. In fact, it means the author's spir- 
itual effacement in the imams - as he says, he is singled out by the prayer 
which requests that God teach through the ‘chosen ones amongst God's 
servants. Through this inner relationship Shahrastàni explicitly says that 
he finds within himself the ability to do hermeneutics, which is, a priori, no 
longer mere individual opinion. It appears that such a claim springs from 
the idea, present in certain Ismā'īlī teachings, of the true disciple's inward 
configuration (tamaththul) of the imam.!!^ 


Main hermeneutical concepts 


As alluded to earlier, apropos of the virtuous servant of God in 
Shahrastānī's quest, Ismā īlism is the likely source for the hermeneutic tal- 
ismans had from him - the 'keys' of the work's title. These are formed of 
the said complementarities, the full list of which covers creation/the 
Command, hierarchy/contrariety, the accomplished/the inchoative, and 
also, better known antonyms from Ourānic exegesis such as 
generality/specificity, the abrogating/the abrogated, the clear/the ambigu- 
ous, and revelation/hermeneutics.'!° Through applying these, either singly 
or in coordination, to each verse, the arcanal aspect of the Qur'àn opens. 
Firstly, creation (khalg) and the Command (amr) are seen as the two 
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great orders of reality issuing from God. The Command, identified with the 
Quranic esto, ‘kun’ (‘be!’), is the very means by which the things of creation 
enter existence, a prerequisite, then, for the entire created realm.!!7 It bears 
close comparison with the concept of the Logos in John 1: 1-3, without 
which ‘was not anything made that was made’. It is vital that Shahrastani 
extends his identification of the Command to encompass the entire Qur'àn, 
and the religious law in principle rooted in the latter (i.e., precisely, divine 
commandments). Hence he takes the scripture to have a literal cosmogonic 
role, and with this as premise, he develops a radically non-figurative kind of 
esoteric hermeneutic, far, say, from the sensus allegoricus of the Quadriga in 
Christian scholasticism. Shahrastani is instead led to theorise on the 
Qur'àn's occult significance at the level of its very words, particles and 
letters. In these ingenious interpretations (of which cases will come, in 
sketching the Exordium commentary below), outer reality is viewed as 
unfolding through the Qur'àn's details and deep structures; the impact is 
not the other way around. In sum, our author's positive identification of 
the Qur'an with the creational blueprint brings about an ingenious sensitiv- 
ity to its literal aspect: the location of certain verses between others, the use 
of a káf here or a nün there, the very shape of this or that Arabic letter. 
The correspondence (the term is used here in a consciously 
Swedenborgian way) between the two great orders of reality is thus pro- 
found; they interrelate unfathomably. In line with this, in one passage 
Shahrastānī equates creation and the Command with the 'scales' referred 
to in many Qur’anic verses.'!® He gives prooftexts for the mutual implica- 
tion of creation and the Command, for example: the very formula "Be [= 
Command] and it is [= creation] (e.g. O. 16:40); also: '[...] He created 
humanity [= creation]. He taught it speech [= Command] (O. 55:1-4); 
again "A goodly word [= Command] is as a goodly tree [= creation} (Q. 
14:24).!!9 In such dicta, either the Command reference or the creation ref- 
erence precedes. This spurs Shahrastānī deeper into the symbolism of the 
scales, concluding that ^when what is weighed consists in things pertaining 
to the Command and the religious law, its scales are the creation and cre- 
ational things; and when what is weighed consists in creational things, its 
scales consist in things pertaining to the Command’.’*° In other words, to 
fathom a thing from one dimension, it is counterpoised with its equivalent 
in the other, as the load in one scale-pan of a balance is only gauged by 
placing its equal in the twin. The deep mutuality of revelation and reason, 
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of religion and philosophy, and of the spiritual and physical order, thus rests 
for Shahrastani on the Qur’anic topos of the scales. So foundational is the 
complementarity of creation/the Command to our thinker that he often 
elaborates the others through subdividision with it. It is noteworthy in this 
connection that the relevant complementarity was central to Isma ‘ili 
thought, much of whose theological concern focused on the Command- 
Logos. This hypostasis was daringly assimilated by Ismā'īlī philosophers of 
the time with the deus revelatus, the very demiurge.!?! 

Next, hierarchy (tarattub) and contrariety (tadādd) are seemingly 
drawn from IsmA ‘ili theory too.'?2 The first of these great principles is an 
ultimate ‘vertical’ differential while the second is an ultimate ‘horizontal’ 
one. Their role, in simple form, in the internal organisation of the Milal 
was remarked above. But, given Shahrastani’s mentioned habit of 
schematic elaboration, here in the Mafatih he further splits contrariety 
between creation and the Command, and even says that contrarieties 
within creation and the Command can be in two distinct ways. Thus, 
within creation there may be contrariety between an existent and a non- 
existent, and also between one existent and another; and within the 
Command there may be contrariety between faith and unbelief, and also 
between one faith and another faith. The Qur'àn, for Shahrastani, is 
marked by its constant expression of the contrariety principle: “There is 
no verse in regard to the believers but another verse follows it in regard to 
the unbelievers, and there is no quality of good without one of the qualities 
of evil being mentioned after it”? He even claims that ‘were you to 
examine the words of the Qur'àn you would find this contrariety in every 
word, except what God wills'.'?* The scripture’s title, al-Furgān (‘the 
Criterion’, from the verbal root faraga, ‘to discriminate’), is said by our 
exegete to voice this trait. On the other hand, the title al-Our*ān, derived 
through a semantic etymology from garina, ‘to join’ (rather than its stan- 
dard, historical derivation from qara'a, ‘to recite'),!2> is said to voice the 
scripture’s correlative trait of “gathering together the things hierarchically 
ordered within it (mutarattibat fihi). Both characteristics are alluded to 
in one breath in Q. 17:106: “And it is a Qur’an that We have divided up 
(faraqna-hu) [...]” 

Given the Ourān's cosmic function, hermeneutics and metaphysics 
merge. Thus hierarchism in holy scripture matches that in existence itself. 
Shahrastani quotes a prophetic tradition confirming that there is no exis- 
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tence at all without hierarchy: Human beings continue to prosper as long 
as they are different. When they become equal they are destroyed.’!*° He 
goes on to point out hierarchies in different species of being - between one 
angel and another, one prophet and another and one human being and 
another.'?7 One human will thus be a teacher of knowledge, and another, a 
disciple (in view of hierarchy); and where one will be a disciple, another will 
be a mere 'dungfly (in view of contrariety)!!*° Isma‘ili teachings doubtless | 
leave their stamp here, notably the principle of authoritative instruction 
(ta‘lim) with its teacher-disciple ('alim-muta'allim) relationship, also the 
stark juxtaposition of initiates and the rest, and the general mirroring of 
cosmic and human hierarchies, the latter expressed par excellence in the 
levels of the hudüd al-dīn. 

Shahrastani harnesses this hierarchism in unexpected ways. It emerges, 
for example, as his own ‘rational’ grounds for the Qur'àn's inimitability. 
For if humanity ranks above other species through its faculty of speech and 
reason (both covered by the word nutq), this faculty being inimitable for 
whatever ranks below humanity, then prophets rank above humans 
through the perfection of that faculty, this perfection being likewise inim- 
itable for whatever ranks below prophets.!?? Moreover, given that nufq 
covers speech and reason, not only the Qur'àn's inimitability qua speech 
follows from this line of thought but also qua reason, ie. in its 
intellectual/ethical content. On these grounds, our author, perhaps surpris- 
ingly, stands against claiming the rhetorical superlativity of this or that part 
of the Qur'àn.!?? For, he says, such implies having a standard beyond it, in 
using which the text is evaluated. Rather, through hierarchy in nutg the 
whole scripture should be viewed as a priori inimitable.'>' In this, 
Shahrastàni, at a stroke, shelves proofs for inimitability based on analyses of 
the Qur'àn's rhetorical perfection as also on the supernatural information 
supposedly within it.'*? In place of the pseudo-aposteriority of such proofs, 
his own has radical apriority. 

For its part, the complementarity of the accomplished (mafrūgh) and the 
inchoative (musta naf) is also argued to have a likely Isma‘ili source.!** 
However, in chapter ten of his introduction, Shahrastānī simply draws 
them from a prophetic tradition which he quotes in full. It may be noted, 
nevertheless, that this full version of the tradition seems absent from the 
respected Sunni compendia, and this may be because the context, as our 
author provides it, is a clash between the great Abū Bakr and Umar.'** The 
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Prophet is upset to hear them get heated discussing predestination, as he 
gathers from them on intervening. He tells them to think in terms of a 
mighty angel whose constitution is half fire, half ice. The fire in it is not 
allowed to melt the ice and the ice in it is not allowed to extinguish the fire. 
The great angel praises God without cease for maintaining its paradoxical 
nature in existence. But “Umar finally puts the question bluntly to the 
Prophet: are the lives of us humans as yet unfolding (anif), i.e. inchoative 
(musta’naf), or are they instead already accomplished (mafrūgh), with con- 
tents quite determined? The Prophet concedes that they are accomplished. 
But nevertheless we must also act: 'Act! And each is eased towards what he 
has been created for’, says the Prophet. 

This then, for Shahrastani, is the original authority for the terms,!?? of 
which (by some lapsus calami?) he takes the symbol of the inchoative to be 
the angel's ice and that of the accomplished to be its fire, while it seems 
more natural that the solid element, ice, stands for the accomplished and 
the mobile element, fire, stands for the inchoative. (Perhaps what was in his 
mind is that ice is as yet in a state of latency, and is resolved through the 
action of fire, hence the equation of ice with the inchoative and fire with 
the accomplished). But such details should not divert us from the genius of 
the Prophet's explanation. The symbol of the paradoxical angel effects the 
necessary transition from the natural viewpoint in which the antinomy 
remains intractable, to a viewpoint in which the logically ‘impossible’ com- 
bination of the terms is taken positively, as perpetual testimony to the 
Supreme Being’s power.!?$ 

Shahrastānī has both exegetical and theological uses for the complemen- 
tarity. In theology, extreme positions like that ofthe necessitarian Jabriyya, 
who unqualifiedly denied free will, and the libertarian Qadariyya, who 
unqualifiedly affirmed it, are held to follow from ignorance of the comple- 
mentarity. From the Jabriyya's fixation with the dimension of the accom- 
plished arises their negligence (tafrit) in claiming that God commands 
sinners what they are unable to fulfil - a teaching which fosters laxism. On 
the other hand, from the Qadariyya's fixation on the dimension of the 
inchoative arises their exaggeration (ifrāt) in denying that human actions 
depend on God - a teaching which stints God's omnipotence. The key is to 
acknowledge the coexistence of the two dimensions, in step with the 
Prophet: '[...] his statement [to Umar] “act!” is an allusion to the judgement 
of the inchoative and "each is eased towards what he has been created for" 
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is an allusion to the judgement of the accomplished".!?? All this echoes 
Shahrastani’s aforementioned discussion of aid and abandonment in the 
Nihaya, in which context however, he relied on another complementarity 
- that of generality/specificity - to solve the clash between necessitarians 
and libertarians. 

The exegetical use of the inchoative/accomplished complementarity has 
to do with reconciling Our'ānic verses, the prime exegetical task of tarjih. 
Some, for instance, urge Muhammad to reprove and guide unbelievers, as 
O. 20:44: ‘Speak to him a gentle word, perhaps he will pay heed or be god- 
fearing.’ Others instead say that such efforts are vain, as Q. 2:6: ‘It is all the 
same for them if you warn them or do not warn them. They will not believe.’ 
But as Shahrastani sees it: for him who does not understand the two judge- 
ments [the inchoative and accomplished], combining the verses of those 
who defy admonition with the verses of the command to admonish, is hard. 
"And that is the secret of secrets! 18 That is, revelations urging guidance 
refer to the inchoative and verses repudiating it refer to the accomplished. 
Again, Shahrastani puts this complementarity with creation/the Command, 
to yield a more involved picture. The accomplished and the inchoative in 
the Command (gua Qur'àn) are the two kinds of verse just mentioned, 
necessitarian ones and those of commandment or admonition, respectively. 
Next, the accomplished and the inchoative in creation are the two great 
classes of being: spiritual ones above space-time and material ones within 
space-time.!3? 

The next complementarity, generality (“umam) and specificity (khusüs), 
is standard in Qur'àn interpretation, without necessary derivation from 
Ismā'īlism. Yet even here some read Ismá'ili influence.!*? Whatever the 
case, Shahrastani’s handling seems subtler than normal in legal exegesis 
(not least in his own Shafi'i school), where the pair are used to weigh the 
force of different injunctions and again, to reconcile revelations.!^! But for 
Shahrastàni further degrees enter: general, specific, and individual. As he 
says: "There is no general expression in the Qur'àn without specification 
having entered it, and there is no specification without individualisation 
having joined it.'! ^? The past trend, he says, has been to overlook the last of 
these registers, i.e. individualisation (tashkhis). 

Shahrastani brings out even more shades of meaning, using Qur'ànic 
verses. Humanity (nās), for instance, covers the whole human species in a 
verse like O. 2:21: O humanity (ayyuhā'l-nās)! Worship your Lord.’ But 
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such commands are not binding on the level of total generality, given that 
Islamic law grants that children and the mad are not legally answerable, 
though they of course fall within humanity. A higher degree of specificity is 
understood from a verse like O. 2:199: "Then hasten to where humanity 
(nds) hastens.’ Referring to the rites at “Arafat in the Greater Pilgrimage, 
this in fact tells those answerable to imitate a more specific group, whom 
Shahrastani calls the ‘rightly-guided guides’ (al-hudat al-mahdiyūn). These 
are, nonetheless, called ‘humanity’ in the said verse. Finally ‘humanity’ is 
also found in the Qur'àn at the individual level since traditional commen- 
taries state that nas in the following verse (Q. 4:54) means none other than 
the Prophet himself: '[...] or are they jealous of humanity (nds) because of 
what God gave them in His bounty? 143 

In this look at nās in the Qur'àn, Shahrastani takes the stock distinguo 
into no less than four degrees: general, relatively specific, more specific, and 
finally, individual. A like dilation is found in the case of ‘mercy’ (rahma) in 
the Qur'àn. Three degrees of it are yielded from a single verse, namely Q. 
7:156—7, in which they unfold in precise sequence: “[1] My mercy encom- 
passes everything, and [2] I will stipulate it for those who are God-conscious 
and give the poor-due and who believe in Our signs, [moreover for] [3] 
those who follow the Messenger, the unlettered prophet.' In this, the most 
universal register of the concept comes first: "My mercy encompasses every- 
thing. It is next relatively specified as for the godly, but not limited in time 
or tradition: ‘I will stipulate it for those who are God-conscious and give 
the poor-due and who believe in Our signs.' Lastly it is mentioned, in a yet 
sharper register, as for the godly of Islam: ‘[...] those who follow the 
Messenger, the unlettered prophet'. And beyond this, Shahrastàni draws 
attention to a wholly individual sense for ‘mercy’ in the Qur'àn, given that 
a verse like O. 21:107 uses "mercy for the Prophet alone: We only sent you 
as a mercy for the worlds (rahmatan lil-‘alamin). 

Shahrastani's look at the otherwise standard exegetical pair, the abrogat- 
ing (nāsikh) and abrogated (mansükh), holds surprises despite its brevity. 
Abrogation is the main tool for the task — already mentioned several times 
- of reconciling verses and weighing divine injunctions. Prima facie contra- 
diction is resolved on grounds of chronology, the earlier Qur'ànic ruling 
taken to be abrogated, the later, abrogating.!^* But it turns out that 
Shahrastani’s concern here is not just one Quranic verse’s relation with 
another but the Qur'an's relation as a whole with earlier scriptures. That is, 
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he covers not just intra-textual abrogation but also inter-textual abrogation. 
A startling, ecumenical side to his thought comes into view, perhaps to be 
expected for the author of the Milal with its global interest in beliefs. 

In fact, the unmistakable thrust of his discussion is to deny abrogation 
in the recognisable sense. Our author moots three definitions: abrogation 
might be taken as the annulment ofan established injunction (raf al-hukm 
al-thābit); it might be the expiry of the time allotted to the injunction 
(intihà' muddat al-hukm); or finally, it might be viewed as a process of per- 
fection (takmil, alternatively 'supplementation").!4? In the following dis- 
cussion, Shahrastàni favours the third. That any revelation becomes 
redundant is ill sounding to him - it cannot be what abrogation means. He 
even states categorically: "Never hold the opinion that one divine system 
(shari'a min al-sharā'i') is negated by another or that its injunctions are 
annulled and others laid down.!46 Instead, for Shahrastānī, each successive 
shari‘a is supplementary (mukammila) to what preceded it in an unfolding 
process from Adam till the Resurrection.!^? 

Despite appearances, Shahrastānī does not compromise Islam's 
axiomatic superiority in this. He proposes that it is the final and noblest 
(ashraf) ofsharī'as.!*% But his subtler sense of the true status of this shari‘a 
comes out in the following three models. Our author starts with a case from 
creational data (khalgiyyāt) — that of foetal development, as celebrated in, 
for example, O. 23:12-14. He says: Were the sperm, amongst khalgiyyāt, 
negated or annulled, it would not attain the second stage, nor the third, but 
it would reach the limit of its perfection and would not become another 
form of perfection, with the fulfilment of its identity”'*? That is, the bio- 
logical process is mainly seen in terms of continuity, with earlier stages per- 
sisting within the growing organism. Next, Shahrastàni moves on to data 

linked to the Command-Logos (amriyyāt) and explicitly brings in the case 
- of revealed systems or shari‘as. He here draws an exact parallel with the 
continuum of foetal development, using close phraseology: "Were the first 
shari'a negated or annulled, it would not attain the second [stage] and the 
third, but it would reach the limit of completion and would not become a 
form of perfection, with the consolidation of its identity.°° Finally 
Shahrastani comes to the case of intra-textual abrogation, the chain of abro- 
gated and abrogating rulings within the Qur'àn. The Qur'an, he says, con- 
tains two aspects. Only one is in fact liable to processes of abrogation, 
namely, that aspect consisting of the juristic branches (furū'). Yet God, he 
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still stresses, only abolishes for some perfection (li-kamālin) in which [the 
abrogated] has culminated.’!°' The other aspect of the Qur'àn is, by con- 
trast, wholly changeless, amounting to the ‘principles of religion’ (usūl al- 
diyāna) and the ‘Mother of the Scripture’ (Umm al-Kitāb). Shahrastani 
likens this to the essence in relation to the form (al-dhāt li l-sūra) and the 
foundation in relation to the house (al-asās li'l-bayt).!*? 

In each case above, Shahrastani seems to accent continuity over change. 
The harshest case is, in fact, abrogation within the Qur'àn, where the change- 
able aspect is, in passing, cast in terms of pure abolition (mahw). But there is 
still the general stress on continuity in the Umm al-Kitāb, the changeless core 
of the scripture.!°? At any rate, when Shahrastani delves further into abroga- 
tion within the Qur'àn (i.e., in the juristic branches) it is, after all, given a twist 
which practically denies that rulings expire - a negation then, of abrogation 
as widely understood. He thus takes up the supposed abrogation of the ‘verse 
of acquittal’ by the ‘verse of the sword’. The first is O. 109:6: “To you your reli- 
gion and to me my religion.’ The second is represented by O. 2:216: Fighting 
is prescribed for you” and O. 9:14: Fight them, God will punish them at your 
hands.’ Our thinker stands against the view that the charge to fight simply 
overturns the charge to leave alone ‘the religions of the unbelievers’. For him, 
the verse of acquittal represents the ne plus ultra in self-acquittal through 
verbal declaration, unsurpassable as the credal affirmation of monotheism. 
It is simply that once this affirmation is in place it must be complemented by 
acquittal through action, namely, the affirmation of monotheism militarily.!^* 
Both self-acquittals stand in their own right, though the second assumes the 
first. And crucially, this non-eliminative concept of abrogation extends for 
Shahrastānī to all cases of abrogation within the Qur'àn: ‘Likewise every verse 
of the Qur'an which is said to be abrogated by another verse, the abrogating 
verse is found to be set up by the abrogated, not annulling it, nor negating it 
(lā rāfi'a wa lā mubtila),'°> The rigour of the legislation in this example dis- 
abuses us of the idea that Shahrastani’s generous concept of abrogation blunts 
the earnestness of his faith. Yet the clear thrust of each of his models of abro- 
gation is that, whatever the right of the abrogating form to assert itself, its role 
is to confirm, not eliminate. In terms of inter-faith relations - of utmost 
concern - implicit in our thinker's concept seems to be the Islamic state's up- 
keep of earlier faith communities as official “custodial peoples’ (ahl al- 
dhimma). On their payment ofthe protection tax (jizya) the state was in fact 
bound actively to defend them and their places of worship from attack. Is this 
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not a vital upshot of Shahrastani's talk of the later shari‘a subsuming but not 
eliminating the earlier? There are again possible Ismaili stimuli for elements 
of his concept here.!*% 

Next, Shahrastani notes that the clear/ambiguous complementarity 
stands out since the Qur'àn itself states that its verses are split in line with it, 
notably in Q. 3:7: ‘[God] it is who sent down to you the scripture consisting 
in clear verses (muhkamāt) - they are the essence [literally, mother] of the 
scripture — and other ambiguous ones (mutashabihat)|...]." Though views 
vary on how to define these categories, Shahrastānī rules that the ‘people 
of realisation’ amongst the learned simply define the clear verses through 
the aforementioned dimension of the accomplished and the ambiguous 
verses through the inchoative.'”” He next observes that hermeneutics 
(ta’wil) - the problematic task of interpretation, as against mere exegesis 
(tafsīr) — focuses on the text's ambiguous or inchoative part. Shahrastānī 
seems to draw this from the next part of the same verse (Q. 3:7): “As for 
those in whose hearts is deviation, they follow what is ambiguous of it, 
seeking dissension and seeking its hermeneutic (ta wil). Hermeneutics, 
centring on the ambiguous, is here barred to the plain believer and is made 
the imamate's preserve. Though unstated by Shahrastānī, this privilege 
follows from the rest of this famous verse, for it goes on to state that the 
Qur'àn's hermeneutic is only known by God Himself and by ‘the firm- 
rooted in knowledge’, i.e. the imams.!^? 

In sum, this hinted background means that while the accomplished side 
of the Qur'àn is open to Sunni exegesis, its inchoative side is only open to 
the imams. The practical upshot of this only comes out when Shahrastānī, 
as before, further splits the clear/ambiguous between creation and the 
Command to get a more elaborate final scheme. Firstly, there are the clear 
verses, some of which correspond with the accomplished aspect of creation 
(i.e. events already fulfilled through divine predestination, qadar) and 
others of which correspond with the accomplished aspect ofthe Command 
(i.e. already known legal injunctions).!?? All such verses, as clear, fall within 
the scope of conventional exegesis. But secondly, there are the ambiguous 
verses, some of which correspond with the inchoative aspect of creation 
(i.e. forthcoming events through the divine decree, gadā”) and others of 
which correspond with the inchoative aspect of the Command (i.e. legal 
injunctions which, though rooted in scripture, are only subsequently actu- 
alised).!9? It may be taken, then, that for Shahrastānī, all in these last cate- 
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gories, comprising Ourānic prophecies about the future as well as later legal 
applications rooted in its verses, falls beyond the reach of conventional exe- 
gesis and rests on the hermeneutic of the imams. If this brief, allusive and 
complex discussion has been decoded rightly, it shows that Shahrastani’s 
dependence on the imamate reaches even to the legal side of his religion, 
albeit that in the light of his Shāfi ī links this presumably stayed just a the- 
oretical implication of his teaching. 

Reference is made at points of the commentary to the imamate’s prime, 
indeed divine, role. In the doxology, Shahrastani even speaks of the role of 
the imams as mirroring that of the angels. Angels are the means of ‘sending 
down’ (tanzil) revelation, the first part of the process. The imams and their 
scholar-adherents (al-‘ulamd’ al-sādiga) are then the means of ‘taking back 
up’ (ta’wil, ‘hermeneutics’, literally translated) the revelation, the second 
but no less important part of the revelatory process.!%! Both in tandem 
bring about the full cycle of revelation, from God to God, and both in fact 
exercise a divine function, as enshrined in O. 15:9: We send down the 
Remembrance and We are its protector.’ That is, God is the true agent of the 
descent of the scripture to earth through the angels and He is also the true 
protector of its ultimate meanings through the imams. Shahrastani even 
speaks of the imams (and their scholar-adherents) in terms that the Qur’an 
reserves for angels, as ranged in ranks ‘accompanying [the believer] on all 
sides’ (O. 13:11: mu'aggibāt min bayni yadayhi wa min khalfihi), thus 
stressing the deep kinship of the two orders of divine functionary.'© 


The Exordium commentary 


The above lattice of complementarities is used to the full in opening the 
Qur'àn's arcanal dimension. Each verse, to repeat, is explored in depth 
under slightly shifting headings such as lexicography (lugha), linguistic 
coinage (waģ'), etymology (ishtiqaq), grammar (nahw), harmonious order 
(nazm), exegesis (tafsir), semantics (ma'ānī) and, finally, arcana (asrār al- 
Āyāt). Data under the earlier headings are often assumed in this last, which 
is therefore the true fruit of the overall project. Interest is also concentrated 
in the arcana because of their Isma‘ili trend. Their content will thus be the 
focus in the following. 

A prime case of how Shahrastani's commentary finds fulfilment in the 
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arcana is in the guestion of whether the basmala-formula should be taken 
as integral to the Exordium, or not, and simply be seen as a division-marker. 
This is arguably the problematic to the whole Exordium commentary. From 
the beginning, some took the consecrative formula to lie outside the text of 
the chapter itself or indeed any of the scripture's chapters.1°? But the parti- 
sans of this view had to deal with the clear definition of the Exordium as 
sevenfold, from its identification in prophetic traditions with the mysteri- 
ous Seven Doubled Ones (or Seven Repeated Ones, sab'un min al-mathānī) 
of O. 15:87: We have given you [Muhammad] Seven Doubled Ones and 
the mighty Qur'an.’ In this identification, the said ‘doubling’ is taken to 
refer to the repetition of the Exordium in each cycle (rak‘a) of Islam's 
formal prayer (salat). But the main point is that the identification of the 
Exordium as the Seven Doubled Ones implied its division into seven verses 
- straightforward enough if the basmala was included as verse one, harder 
ifit was not. So the authorities who took the basmala as outside the text had 
to work out a new verse division to make seven verses out of the six left. 
They did this by treating the words ‘[...] those whom You have graciously 
favoured' (an'amta 'alayhim) in verse seven as the end of a new verse six, 
with the rest of that verse as the new seventh.!* 

Shahrastānī argues against this from tradition, reason, and, finally, from 
what transpires in the arcana. Of the first kind of proof is a prophetic tradi- 
tion that any affair begun without the consecrative formula is ‘emasculated’ 
(abtar).!*5 Religious consensus also holds that there are four pauses in the 
Exordium's recitation, and an'amta 'alayhim is not one of them - going 
against the adjustment made by those who exclude the basmala from the 
numbered verses. On the other hand, a proof from reason centres on the 
phonological harmony (insiyāg) of the verse endings. For this clearly 
involves the vowel -ī followed by a final consonant whose vowel remains 
unpronounced, thereby generating the following perfect sevenfold series: 
-him, -min, -him, -din, -'in, -qim, and -līn.!%6 The phrase an'amta “alayhim 
breaks this pattern. 

Valid though such proofs are, for Shahrastānī it is only through the 
arcana that deeper certainty is reached. His exploration of the arcana thus 
uncovers an unforeseen division of the Exordium into precisely seven ele- 
ments. But this sevenfold pattern differs from the one simply involving its 
number of verses. In this new interpretation, the doubling referred to in the 
Exordium’s Qur'ànic title is not to do with the repetition of its verses in 
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prayer-cycles; rather, it involves a set of profound conceptual doublings, 
echoes or perhaps ‘reprises’ (mardūdāt) which run through the whole 
chapter. The vital point is that these mardūdāt — explored in detail in the 
arcana — only reach the perfect aggregate of seven if the basmala-formula is 
seen as within the chapter. For our thinker then, this upshot of the arcana 
is the real proof that the formula is part of it. Needless to say, most of the 
mardūdāt involve unearthing the function of the hermeneutic complemen- 
tarities within the Exordium's verses. The complementarities readily fit 
Shahrastani’s needs here. 

Setting aside the unfolding of the seven doublings for now, Shahrastani’s 
first section on arcana is dedicated to God’s name, Allah. These teachings 
on the arcana of God’s nomen proprium are credited to a group called ‘the 
magnifiers of God's names’ (al-mu'azzimūn li-asm@illah).'°’ While such 
authorities spurn the claim that the name is derivative (mushtagg), 
Shahrastani does, under ‘linguistic coinage’, air theories to the contrary. He 
gives thought-provoking etymologies for the name ‘Allah’ from waliha, ‘to 
become mad with love’ (the idea being that such madness befalls God’s wor- 
shippers) and also from lāha, ‘to hide oneself (implying God’s absolute 
transcendence of creation).!©° Another prominent view, attributed here to 
al-Hasan al-Jurjani, is that the name comes from the verb aliha, ‘to seek 
protection’. This produces the word ilah (god), signifying that ‘refuge is 
taken in Him’ (yūlahu ilayhi) on the analogy of imam (leader), which signi- 
fies that the individual in question ‘is followed as example’ (yu’tammu bihi). 
The Arabic definite article, al- was then supposedly added to this earliest 
form of the word as an honorific, yielding al-ilah, ‘the god’. But through 
frequent use the a of al- and the i of ilah coalesced, leaving the name in its 
familiar form: Allah.!9? 

But, as just mentioned, Shahrastānī himself denies that the divine nomen 
proprium is just some accident of linguistic history: 'How', he protests, 
‘could there be an etymology for it?!” In the arcana he instead gives a set 
of interpretations which show the deep theological sense of the word's 
form. As he puts it: ‘[...] the letters, which are the basis of the word, point to 
what it is obligatory to know and is made known to be obligatory'.!?! 
Perhaps the most gripping of these interpretations takes the pronoun 
Huwa (He) as its starting point. The pronoun is implied by the final h of the 
word Allāh which, fully vowelled in the nominative, would be Allāhu. 
Huwa would then be yielded from the final hu by adding the consonantal 
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‘consort’ (garīna) of u namely w. Shahrastānī says that this seed of the 
divine name stands for a first reification of the godhead, acknowledging its 
‘thingness’ (shay iyya). More particularly, it refers to God's majesty (jalāl) 
or utter transcendence, given that it acknowledges, by implication, that 
only God's 'He-ness' (huwiyya) or quoddity (the fact that He is) is known, 
not His identity (māhiyya) or quiddity (what He is), which stays wholly 
outside understanding. 

Next, the l, central to the name as a whole, is added to this basic hu and 
great meaning is again found in this. In Arabic, the prepositional form li- 
signifies that what adjoins it has the status of possession (or perhaps, 
responsibility). Shahrastani renders it with the stock grammatical term, the 
‘lam affirming possession’ (lām al-tamlīk). Prefixed to the pronoun -hu to 
make lahu (i.e. ‘His’, or perhaps ‘due to Him’), it acknowledges that every- 
thing other than God is His possession (milk) and dominion (mulk). This 
then is held by our author to refer to the great complement of God’s attrib- 
ute of majesty or transcendence, namely, His ‘bounty’ or ‘creative largesse’ 
(ikrām) - a complementarity rooted in O. 55:26—7: “All that is in the world 
will pass away and your Lord's face (or 'self) alone will endure in its 
majesty and bounty (dhü'l-jalali wal-ikram). The impact of these twin 
attributes of majesty and bounty is later spelt out in Shahrastàni's statement: 
‘He is veiled from them through His majesty, so they may not perceive Him, 
and He manifests Himself to them through His bounty, so they may not 
deny Him.”!7? So it is that these two affirmations - one through the final h 
and one through the medial / of the name - capture the paradox that God 
is at once incomprehensible and undeniable, or as Shahrastàni puts it: 
‘Insofar as He is He (Huwa) He is ungraspable and insofar as all belongs to 
Him (or is due to Him, la-hu) He is undeniable.' Lastly the a is prefixed to 
the | to give al-, the Arabic definite article. For Shahrastānī, the true 
meaning of grammatical definition (ta rīf, literally "making known’) in 
regard to God is to get across that He is indeed better known (a'raf) than all 
else. 

So itis that through this ingenious understanding, the divine nomen pro- 
prium voices synthetically the deus absconditus and the deus revelatus. For 
it enshrines in its extrema the paradox that God is both wholly hidden (i.e. 
through-hu) and unhidden (i.e. through al-). Moreover, through its median 
(i.e. I), the name shows precisely in what way the hiddenness does not 
contradict the apparentness. Before moving on, it may be noted that the 
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direction of this analysis moves from the h of reification, through the / 
affirming possession, to the a of grammatical definition. This inverts the 
sequence of phonemes in the natural, verbal articulation of the name. Thus 
the unfolding of the inward meanings of the name by Shahrastānī is in a 
chiastic or mirror relation with its outward letters. The relation of inward 
signficance with outward form often involves such inversions. 

A prime role of the Qur'an in Shahrastani's thought is to express God for 
the benefit of creation. This is, in fact, an act of self-giving amounting to a 
substantive manifestation, particularly in the case of the divine names in 
the text. Shahrastani thus shifts from the milder stance that the divine 
names tell us about God, to the stance that God is actually offered to His 
creation through them. He here makes use of the old Safi distinction of 
God's disclosure through something else (ta‘rif) and His self-disclosure 
(ta‘arruf): “Wherever you find in the Qur’an a verbal expression for what- 
ever is linked to one of the divine names, it is for the sake of disclosing 
[God], every disclosure (ta‘rif) being [God’s own] self-disclosure (ta‘arruf) 
to something, and every self-disclosure being an epiphany (tajalli) of His 
[...].' 7? Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s words are quoted here to carry the point: "God 
manifests Himself (tajalla) to His servants through His scripture.'!7* These 
grounds yield a strangely positivistic scriptural mysticism in which sense 
and reference merge and divine names in the text are credited with an 
objective cosmological function. 

Such premises change the very concept of hermeneutics. As said earlier 
in presenting Shahrastani’s identification of the Qur'àn with the Command, 
the penetration of the Qur'àn's higher meanings is seen here ipso facto as an 
encounter with the world's transcendental roots. God's nomen proprium is 
a good case of such reasoning. For Shahrastānī, the constituent letters of 
the divine name (i.e. the alif, lam, làm, ha’) are the root cause of created 
existence in a literal sense; he even terms them the four foundations’ (al- 
mabadi’ al-arba'a).'”” He traces the germinal form of tridimensional space, 
the so-called ‘primary body’, to the different characteristics of the Arabic 
letters in question. The height of this body follows from the vertical exten- 
sion of the alif, its breadth from the horizontal extension of the làm, and its 
depth from the cavity (so to speak) of the hā”.'76 While literally causal for 
our author, these correspondences surely also function to sacralise the 
whole spatial domain. The divine name is in effect iconised in the very 
structure of space. Again, an Ismā'īlī background is at hand for all this. It 
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appears, for example, to have been a doctrine in the circle of the renegade 
Fatimid dā T al-Hasan b. Haydara al-Akhram (d. 408/1018).'77 

Shahrastānī links the great names of God found in a chain in the basmala, 
that is, Allah, al-Rahmān, al-Rahim, with primary divine functions. The 
sequential attributes of ilahiyya, rahmāniyya and rahimiyya, he explains, 
are responsible for existentiating, maintaining, and rewarding creatures.! 7? 
He also speaks of each as sustaining one of the three ‘worlds’: respectively 
that of creation, the Command, and the future eschaton (or the *world of 
merit’).1”? Qur'ànic texts are given for these correspondences. The link of 
ilāhiyya with creation follows from O. 48:87: 'If you ask them who created 
them, they will surely say Allāh” That of rahmāniyya with the Command 
follows by a more associative kind of thinking, from Q. 25:60: "What is al- 
Rahman? Are we to prostrate to whatever you command us? Finally, that of 
rahimiyya with the eschatological realities of reward and merit follows from 
O. 33:43: He is compassionate (rahīm) towards the believers.'!9? It is impor- 
tant here that the mode of mercy (rahma) manifest in the name Rahman is 
not the same as the mode in the name Rahim. The former name is more 
intensive in its grammatical form, so that the analogous form ghadbān, from 
ghadiba "to be angry, means not just ‘angry’ but ‘consumed by anger’, 
‘furious’. The epithet Rahman, ‘infinitely merciful’, is kept in the Qur'àn for 
God alone and is even treated as close to the divine nomen proprium itself in 
its exclusivity: ‘Pray to Allah or pray to al-Rahman.’ (O. 17:110.) The case of 
the name Rahim is quite different, for it applies to God and creature, so the 
Qur'an describes the Prophet by it, as in O. 9:128: ‘For the believers [the 
Prophet] is full of pity, compassionate (rahim).’ 

Shahrastani’s teaching on Rahman and Rahim goes back to a very early 
tradition on Q. 7:156, as already quoted in the context of the general/spe- 
cific complementarity: "My mercy encompasses everything and I will stip- 
ulate it for those who are God-conscious [...].' In an interpretation on the 
authority of such great exegetes of the first period as Ibn “Abbas, Mugātil 
b. Sulaymān and Sa'id b. Jubayr, the verse refers (as mentioned above) to 
both a universal, indiscriminate mode of mercy and a particular, discrim- 
inate one. In line with the verse, the first of these modes covers all existents 
whatsoever, while the second is held back for the God-conscious believers 
alone. This splitting of mercies would have a long history and would get 
detailed treatment in the thought of the great Ibn al- Arabi (d. 638/1240) 
who sharply marks off what he calls the ‘mercy of gratuitous gift’ (rahmat 
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al-imtinān) which is to do with the intensive name Rahmān, from the 
‘mercy of obligation’ (rahmat al-wujūb) which is to do with the name 
Rahīm.'5! Be that as it may, in his discussion Shahrastānī captures the sym- 
metry between the two epithets in a potently chiastic formula: Rahmān is 
exclusive in predicability (used only of God) but inclusive in operation 
(extending to all existents) while Rahīm is inclusive in predicability (used 
of God and creature) but exclusive in operation (extending only to believ- 
ers). In Shahrastani’s own tighter phraseology: “Rahman is specific as a 
name (khāss al-ism) but general in meaning (ämm al-ma'nà) and Rahim 
is general as a name ('àmm al-ism) but specific in meaning (khāss al- 
ma‘na), 182 

The question of the seven doublings finally enters here, for Shahrastani 
says that the two mercies of the basmala are one of the said sevenfold set. 
They are, in fact, the second of the doublings, the first being the entire 
basmala-formula of verse one, and the entire hamdala-formula of verse two 
(i.e. ‘Praise belongs to God, the Lord of the worlds’). The two formulae go 
naturally together, for even outside the Qur'ànic context the basmala is the 
consecrative formula with which the believer’s activities begin, whereas the 
hamdala is the thanksgiving formula with which the believer’s activities 
end, or in Shahrastani’s words, the two verses are ‘sequential in verbal 
expression (lafz) and concordant in meaning (ma'nā) [...] “in the name of 
God” is at beginnings and “praise belongs to God” is at completions'.!5? 
This per se is evidence that the basmala must be within the Exordium. As 
Shahrastàni says, the evocation of praise and gratitude to God in the 
hamdala logically follows the evocation of God's grace and mercy in the 
basmala, so the hamdala assumes the presence of the basmala. 

Shahrastàni offers an arcanum from the hamdala which, though brief, 
shows well how arcana build on earlier headings. Under the lexicography 
(lugha) of verse two he has said that the word hamd (praise) in Arabic could 
have two distinct senses: either eulogy or thanks. Hamd means eulogy if it 
responds to a noble quality in the praised and it means thanks if it responds 
to some grace from the praised. Next, God is fundamentally attributed with 
both majesty and bounty, as expressed in O. 55:27 where He is ‘possessor of 
majesty and bounty (dhü'l-jalali wa l-ikrám) . With impressive consistency, 
Shahrastàni now proposes in the arcana that hamd in the hamdala has both 
its senses at once: eulogy in view of God's inherent majesty and thanks in 
view of His inherent bounty.'** 
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The third doubling comes in verses two and four, the twin titles of God: 
‘the Lord of the worlds’ (Rabb al-'ālamīn) and ‘the Ruler of the Day of 
Judgement’ (Malik yawm al-din). On etymology Shahrastani cites the 
Magāyīs of Ahmad b. Faris (d. 395/1004) for the view that the first of these 
means ‘the educator of creatures’. This follows by deriving rabb from rabā, 
‘to grow (hence, form II, rabbā = ‘to make grow’, ‘to educate’) and through 
interpreting 'ālamīn as each genus of creation.1®° It matters to Shahrastani 
that the epithet Lord of the worlds’ relates specifically to creation and this 
world, while ‘Ruler of the Day of Judgement’ relates to the Command and 
the next world (as implied by texts like Q. 82:19: ‘[...] the Command that 
day is God's). Creation concerns the corporeal while the Command con- 
cerns the spiritual, in other words, God’s realm of omnipotence (jabarūt) as 
distinct from His realm of sovereignty (malakūt) respectively. A passage 
follows which presents the subtle dependence of created beings on those of 
the world of the Command, an intensity of relation which Shahrastani 
strips of the clumsy analogy of physical proximity: 


[...] there is no existent amongst the existents of the world which He has 
created out of something or which He has originated ex nihilo, without there 
being an angel from His realm of sovereignty which directs it, and a Word (or 
Logos) which is its active agent determining it - even the rain drop from the 
sky falls accompanied by an angel and the mote of dust from the earth rises 
upwards accompanied by an angel. The two worlds are not adjacent to one 
another in the manner of bodies, nor do they combine intimately in the 
manner of bodies with shape and form. Rather they are distinct in signifi- 
cance and in reality [...].!96 


Shahrastani finds the fourth doubling in verse three of the Exordium, 
where God is mysteriously acknowledged again as "the Infinitely Merciful, 
the Compassionate’. Here revert the two mercies already discussed under 
the basmala in verse one. Yet nothing in the Qur'àn should be seen as 
random or pleonastic - for Shahrastani these mercies certainly have some 
new significance. He finds this in their very placing in the Exordium’s 
structure, whose every detail he takes as meaningful, indeed, as deeply 
related to the greater order of reality. These mercies, in brief, are located 
between ‘Lord of the worlds’ in verse two and ‘Ruler of the Day of 
Judgement’ in verse four. Now, these epithets were said above to relate 
respectively to the dimensions of creation and the Command. So 
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Shahrastani proposes that the mercies in the context of verse three are 
evoked in a fresh sense, insofar as they here have a mediatory function, 
interlinking these two great dimensions.'8” 

The next doubling, the fifth, is found in the two declarations of verse five: 
‘It is You we worship and it is You we ask for help.’ Shahrastānī s comple- 
mentarities, notably generality/specificity and the Command/creation, have 
already served in the arcana. The one now used as the key to this verse’s 
arcanum is the inchoative/accomplished. For unspoken in the phrase ‘It is 
You we worship’ is not just the undertaking of God’s commandment but 
also the acknowledgement that the human agent acts freely in response to 
it, for merit or demerit. For our author then, this first declaration of verse 
five negates unqualified necessitarianism, and is rooted in the dimension 
of the inchoative. But balancing this is the second declaration, ‘it is You we 
ask for help’, which acknowledges the human agent’s dependence on divine 
aid and which therefore negates unqualified libertarianism, as rooted in the 
dimension of the accomplished.!5? 

A good case of the mentioned 'positivism' of the mysticism of the 
Mafātīh, follows here when we are told of two definitive influxes of divine 
light. The creature undergoes one influx on its projection into existence 
(ījād) by God, and another in its heart on its self-submission (taslīm) to God. 
Now Shahrastānī states enigmatically that the Arabic letters kaf and nūn 
trigger both. For kāfand nin in the form of the divine creative fiat kun (Bel, 
as mentioned in O. 16:40 etc.) trigger the first influx of the creature's history. 
Next, the cardiac light of submission too is triggered through contact with 
the same letters, but how? We learn that this is because the declarations of 
verse five of the Exordium ipso facto enact the creature's self-abandonment 
to God. Accordingly, the details of the Arabic of these declarations must be 
weighed: iyyāka na'budu wa iyyāka nasta īn. Shahrastani notes that the 
second person singular pronominal suffix -ka (‘you’, as in ‘it is You’), tech- 
nically known as ‘the “k” of addressing’ (kāfal-khitāb), grammatically beto- 
kens direct confrontation with, or witnessing of (mushāhada), the 
addressee. The latter is implied to be actually present to the speaker. Next, 
the inflexion of the first person plural of the imperfect na- (‘we’, as in we 
worship’ and ‘we ask for help’) betokens the speaker's capacity in carrying 
through the action of the verb. The kāf and the nūn of verse five thus fulfil 
the criteria for reception ofthe cardiac light: respectively, acknowledgement 
of the divine object and free self-submission thereto.'*? Thus, both influxes 
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indeed equally come about by the letters kāfand nan according to this letter 
mysticism, which contrasts with the numerological variety. For its part, the 
topos of the cardiac ‘light of taslim’ can doubtless be traced to texts such as 
Q. 39:22 which asks whether ‘one whose breast God has opened to Islam so 
that he has a light from his Lord’ is not better than ‘those whose hearts are 
hardened against God’s remembrance’. That said, Shahrastani seems briefly 
to shift in this talk of self-submission as an inner ‘photic’ experience, to the 
experiential terms more usual of Süfism. 

According to Shahrastani, the Exordium pivots on verse five. For its 
earlier verses have to do with positive declaration (tarif) i.e. the declaration 
of truths about God, while its later verses have to do with ‘entrustment’ 
(taklif) i.e. the worshipper’s entrustment of needs to God. This follows from 
the famous tradition, one of the ‘divine sayings’ (ahadith qudsiyya): ‘I divide 
the formal prayer between Me and My worshipper into two halves [...]’.1?° 
Our exegete claims to find a subtle pattern in verse five which reflects its 
pivotal status: at a deep level it looks back to and retraces the verse with 
which the chapter began - the basmala. The two verses thus bracket the 
Exordium’s first half. Shahrastani here shows that buried in verse five is the 
same set of three divine names found at the start: 'In the name of God 
(Allah), the Infinitely Merciful (al-Rahmān), the Compassionate (al- 
Rahim). His premise is that the request for help in ‘It is You we ask for help’ 
is in in fact twofold: for God’s help simpliciter, and for God’s help qua guid- 
ance. When this consideration is skilfully coupled with pertinent verses 
from the Qur’an, his proof emerges: verse five points (1) to Allah in the 
statement ‘It is You whom we worship’, because the name Allah primarily 
bespeaks the deservingness of being worshipped. It points (2) to al-Rahmān 
in the request for help simpliciter in the statement ‘It is You we ask for help’, 
because the name Rahman bespeaks the deservingness of being asked for 
help, as for instance shown by O. 21:112: ‘Our Lord is al-Rahmān, the one 
sought for help (musta‘an).’ Lastly, it points (3) to al-Rahim in the request 
for help qua guidance, again in the statement ‘It is You we ask for help’, 
because the name Rahim bespeaks the deservingness of being asked for 
guidance, as for instance shown by Q. 7:52: '[The scripture is] a guidance 
and a mercy (hudan wa rahma) for a people who believe.’ 

The unfolding of the arcana of the rest of the chapter, verses six and 
seven, is complex and makes wide use of the complementarities. The real 
key however seems to be hierarchy/contrariety. Hierarchy in the first 
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instance underlies the plea in verse six, “Guide us on the straight path’ and 
the statement in verse seven, “The path of those You have graciously 
favoured’. In Shahrastani’s view, the former plea pertains to the guidance- 
seekers, and the ‘graciously favoured’ in the latter statement refers to the 
guides stationed above them.!?! Bringing in other complementarities, our. 
author says that the seekers belong to the inchoative while the guides (in 
the final analysis, the imamate) belong to the accomplished.!?? On the other 
hand, contrariety is at work between these two groups and the two men- 
tioned in the rest of verse seven: "Not those against whom is Your wrath nor 
those who go astray’. These are the precise infernal analogue of the same 
two ranks - described by our author as a disparity (tafawut) rather than a 
hierarchy (tarattub).1?? So the ‘guides’ are in contrariety with those subject 
to divine anger (‘those against whom is Your wrath’), while the ‘seekers’ are 
in contrariety with 'those who go astray'. These two pairs - the guides and 
the guided, and their infernal opposites — are the sixth and seventh of 
Shahrastānī s doublings. The sevenfold chain thus ends and with it not only 
the divulgence of the supposed true sense of the Exordium's Ourānic 
epithet, the Seven Doubled Ones, but also the real proof that the basmala is 
an inseparable part of the chapter, since the formula yields the first two dou- 
blings of the series, which runs, in sum, as follows: 


(1) The basmala and the hamdala (verses one and two). 

(2) The two modes of mercy represented by the names al-Rahmān and 
al-Rahim in the basmala (verse one). 

(3) "The Lord ofthe worlds' = creation (verse two), 'the Ruler ofthe Day 
of Judgement” = the Command (verse four). 

(4) The mediatory forms of the basmala's two modes of mercy (verse 
three), interconnecting between creation and the Command, as rep- 
resented by verse two and verse four. 

(5) The two affirmations (verse five): ‘It is You we worship’ = inchoative; 
‘tt is You we ask for help’ = accomplished. 

(6) ‘Guide us on the straight path, the path of those You have graciously 
favoured" = hierarchy of guided and guides, respectively (verses six 
and seven). 

(7) "Not (of) those against whom is Your wrath, nor those who go astray' 
= infernal guides and guided respectively, in contrariety with (6) 
(verse seven). 
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To conclude: Excluding (1), this series emerges through the complemen- 
tarities or ‘keys’ which Shahrastānī took himself to have inherited (albeit 
via Ansari and the ‘virtuous servant’) from the imamate. It is through the 
latter that his hermeneutical keys have their supposed authority and 
prophetic aura. That said, the minutiae of the arcana seem to emerge by a 
secondary process, worked out by the author’s initiators or by himself as 
an independent hermeneut. It may be that to prove in detail the Isma‘ili . 
roots of this methodology for entering the awesome terra incognita of the 
Ourān's interior is to miss the obvious point. We are confronted, in all this, 
by the liminal awareness of a great structure of higher-order concepts 
underlying the text of the scripture. This mysterious system is, arguably, at 
one with the coordinated body of teachings which Shahrastàni puts to use 
in other contexts, notably the philosophical context of the Musāra'a, where 
he uses it to challenge the supposed impostures of Avicennan metaphysics. 
In the Musāra'a, Shahrastani explicitly attributes his counter-Avicennan 
philosophy to the prophets - it is a hanif revelation, a prophetic kind of 
philosophical thought.!?* The ‘philosophical’ system of revelation discov- 
ered in the Qur'ànic arcana is then the obverse of this revealed system of 
philosophy evinced in the Musāra'a. With this Janus-faced, fundamentally 
noumenal body of teachings, we finally and decisively penetrate to the core 
of Shahrastani’s identity and worldview — the Shahrastanian ‘truth’. And it 
is surely here that the Isma'ili stimulus of his thought most shows through: 
a concept of truth in which the religious and the philosophical wholly unite, 
a complete mergence of both *wisdoms' (jami' al-hikmatayn). 


Note on the Arabic text 


As already mentioned, this translation is based on the first volume of 
Adharshab’s edition. The annotation has partly drawn on references provided 
in the latter, some of which (e.g. references to certain rijāl works) have proved 
hard to verify, but which have been retained for their potential value to 
researchers. The Arabic of Ādharshab's edition has also been provided here 
for consultation and coordination with the text of the translation. All anno- 
tation is, however, confined to the translation, including information on any 
emendations to the Arabic text. The system followed in noting these emenda- 
tions is that the text as corrected (and translated) is placed before the colon, 
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and as uncorrected, after the colon. Depending on the case, these emenda- 
tions will be Adharshab’s corrections of the original manuscript or my correc- 
tions of Adharshab’s edition; the latter is always marked with the initials MA. 
Apart from these noted emendations, Adharshab’s text has been modified 
only a little in its punctuation and the arrangement of some paragraphs, in 
order to bring it in line with the English translation. Qur'ànic quotations are 
in floriated brackets and are vowelled more fully than in Adharshab’s text. 

Some words are called for, regarding the manuscript used for 
Adharshab’s edition, the unicum, MS no. 8086/B78, from the Library of the 
Iranian National Consultative Assembly, Tehran.!?^ The manuscript con- 
tains 434 folios, i.e. 868 pages of 25 lines each, 34 cm long and 13.5 cm wide. 
The first part of this is taken up with Shahrastani’s introductory chapters, 
ending at folio 27A, and the second part is his commentary on the 
Exordium, ending at folio 45A - together comprising the contents of the 
present volume. Part one of Shahrastàni's commentary on Q. 2, the Cow, 
ends at folio 240B. Part two then begins with O. 2:124 (And when his Lord 
tried Abraham with certain words [...]’) and ends at the completion of Q. 2. 

The commentary is written in black ink on Syrian paper with rubrics in 
red, and on the cover the full title given is: 


The Book of the Keys to the Arcana and the Lanterns of the Godly in the 
Exegesis of the Qur'àn, the composition of the imam, the researcher, the 
crown of the community and the faith, Muhammad b. "Abd al-Karim al- 
Shahrastàni - may God water his garden with the showers of forgiveness and 
cause him to take his place in the highest of paradises! 


Beneath this title is the following statement: 


"Ubayd Allāh, the one confidant in His grace, Ibráhim b. Muhammad b. al- 
Mu'ayyad Abü'l-Majàmi' al-Hamawī al-Juwayni!?Ó had it transcribed for 
himself (istansakhahu li-nafsihi), may God protect him, guide him and grant 
him success in achieving what takes him forward to His satisfaction, and may 
He forgive him and his predecessors, and forgive him his lapses and excesses, 
and may He set in order the affairs of his two abodes [i.e. this world and the 
next] through His grace, and may He forgive through His longed for bounty 
the sins which he sent ahead of him, by the truth of Muhammad and his pure 
chosen family, may God bless him and his family as long as night is quiet and 
day is bright! The writing of these lines was completed on 4th Sha'ban 667 
AH [21268 CE]. 
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Another inscription is found at the end of the commentary on Q. 2, 
which says: "The transcription of the book is completed, praise be to God 
and how excellent is His aid, at the conclusion of God's month of al-Asamm 
[= ‘the deaf one’, an epithet of the month of Rajab] Rajab, 667 AH. O God, 
forgive its transcriber Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Zanji!’ The latter 
inscription strongly suggests that the commentary as it came into the hands 
of the scribe in question, was not longer than the content of the Tehran 
manuscript, since it clearly states “The transcription of the book is com- 
pleted [... and not "The transcription of the second part is completed [...]’. 

Important information on the history of the commentary’s composition 
is found in a number of references in the manuscript. For example: “The 
beginning of this composition occurred in the months [sic.] of the year 538 
AH [=1143 CE].’ Following it is found the statement: "We are transcribing 
it from the handwriting of the author [himself].’ In the margin of folio 241A 
is found the statement by Shahrastani: 


This is the beginning of volume two of the Qur'àn commentary. O God, 
benefit us by that which You teach us, and teach us that by which You benefit 
us, by the truth of the Chosen One (upon him be peace). The volume was 
finished in Muharram of the year 540 AH [1145 CE]. May God endow it with 
good and may He seal it with bliss! 


After it there is another statement: ‘A transcript of the original in the 
handwriting of the author.’ Finally, on the last page of the manuscript is the 
following statement by the scribe: “This manuscript was transcribed from 
the original which is in the handwriting of the author, the imam, the 
knower of the arcana of the Qur'àn, crown of the faith al-Shahrastani, may 
God cover him in His grace. The original was in two volumes, and this nar- 
ration [...]” The part of the page containing the remainder is truncated, 
including, it would seem, the date of the completion of the second volume 
ofthe commentary by Shahrastānī. This last statement incidentally implies 
again that this was the full extent of the work in the scribe's possession. 
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NOTES 


1 M. A. Adharshab (ed.), Tafsir al-Shahrastānī, vol. 1. Note that Adharshab's com- 
plete edition has been published by Mirās-i Maktūb in the course of 2008 in two 
volumes. The first of these two new volumes includes the material of the earlier 
1997 volume (which is the one used for my translation), comprising the com- 
mentary to the end of the Exordium as well as the commentary on Q. 2 up to 
verse 123. The second volume covers the commentary on O. 2:124-286. Since 
the complete edition has not been referred to in my translation it is not entered 
in the bibliography. 

2 See the introduction by the translators (Kazi and Flynn) in Shahrastani, Muslim 
Sects and Divisions, p. 1 and pp. 3-4. Here the coincidence in the opening of the 
doxology of Kitab al-Milal and Mafatih al-asrar, is dismissed as evidence: ‘It is 
more probable that the tafsir is the work of some unknown author who attributed 
it to Shahrastani, and cited the opening of the Milal in an attempt to show that it 
was by the same author’. Op. cit., p. 4. 

3 Iranian National Consultative Assembly, MS 8086/B78. In 1989, this was published 
by Markaz-i Intishār-i Nusakh-i Khattī, Tehran, in a facsimile in two volumes, as 
Shahrastani’s Mafatih al-asrār. 

4 The biographical sources on Shahrastānī go back to three scholars contemporary 
to him. (1) Abū Muhammad Mahmüd b. Muhammad b. ‘Abbas b. Arslan al- 
Khwārazmī (d. 568/1172) in his Tārīkh-i Khwārazm. This work is not extant but is 
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quoted in Yāgūt al-Hamawi, Mu‘jam al-buldān (Beirut, 1374-76/1955—57), vol. 3, 
pp. 376-77. (2) Abū Sa'd “Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad al-Sam ‘ani (d. 562/1167) in 
his Dhayl ta’rikh Baghdad. Again, this is not extant but is quoted in Subki, Tabagāt 
al-shāfi'iyya al-kubrā, vol. 6, p. 128 ff. Shahrastani is also mentioned in Sam ‘Ani, 
al-Tahbir fi'l-mu‘jam al-kabir, vol. 2, pp. 160-61. (3) Zahir al-Din Abü'l-Hasan 
‘Ali b. Zayd al-Bayhagī (d. 565/1170) in his Ta’rikh hukamā” al-islām, p. 143. All 
the later references to him by Dhahabi, Ibn al-‘Imad, Abū'l-Fidā', Ibn Khallikān, 
Ibn Hajar, Safadi and others, go back to these earliest sources. 

479/1086 is the date given by Shahrastani himself (as quoted from Ibn al-Sam'ānī 
by Ibn Khallikàn). The date 469/1076—7 is given by Ibn al-Sam ‘ani, Tahbir, vol. 2, 
p. 163. Others give the date 467/1074. For the various honorifics (algāb) quoted 
here, see Adharshab, ed., Tafsīr al-Shahrastānī, p. 47. 

“Abd al-Gháfir b. Ismail al-Farisi, Ta'rīkh Naysābūr (part 1 of al-Muntakhab min 
al-Siyáq, Qum, 1403), p. 270. Fārisī was Abū'l-Oāsim al-Qushayri's grandson, 
knew Ghazali and was his first biographer. 

Subki, Tabagāt al-shāfi iyya (Cairo, 1324/1906), vol. 4, p. 102. 

The library is referred to in numerous sources, e.g. as the khizānat al-kutub in 
Bākharzī, Dumyat al-qasr, pp. 179, 414. 

As argued by Ādharshab in the introduction to his edition: Ādharshab, ed., Tafsīr 
al-Shahrastānī, p. 59. Adharshab claims that it is inconceivable that a mere student 
from the Nizàmiyya of Nīshāpūr might accede to the prestigious chair of preacher 
at the Nizāmiyya of Baghdad, as Shahrastānī shortly did. 

As well as in Nīshāpūr, Abū Nasr al-Qushayri is known to have resided temporarily 
in Baghdad, where even figures from the caliphal court attended his lectures at the 
Nizàmiyya. In his last year in the city he became the focus of such controversy that 
brawls took place, resulting in one of the sons of Nizām al-Mulk being assaulted 
and wounded. Nizàm al-Mulk was provoked by these events respectfully to send 
Qushayri back to Nīshāpūr. Subki, Tabagāt al-shafi‘iyya (Cairo, 1383/1964), vol. 4, 
p. 249; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidāya wa'l-nihāya, vol. 12, p. 187. 

Sulami is best known for his compendium of Süfi Qur'àn commentary, Hagā'ig 
al-tafsir, and his hagiographical work Tabagāt al-süfiyya. Abū Zakariyyā al- 
Muzakki and Abü'l-Qasim al-Sarrāj are also mentioned as Madini's teachers. 
Ādharshab, Tafsīr al-Shahrastānī, p. 51; also Sam'ani, al-Ansāb, folio 517A. 
Fārisī, Ta rikh Naysábür, biography no. 797, p. 386. 

Subki, Tabagāt al-shāfi iyya, vol. 7, p. 96-99. The report is on the authority of ‘Abd 
al-Ghāfir. 

Ibid. 

As well as mentioning Ansari’s skill in exegesis, Subki says that he produced a com- 
mentary on the famous Ash‘ari treatise, al-Irshād ila qawati‘ al-adilla fi usūl al- 
itigād by Juwaynī, and also a commentary on the Kitab al-Ghunya (i.e. al-Ghunya 
fi usūl al-din, an Ash'ari treatise, drawing on Juwaynī s Irshad, by "Abd al-Rahman 
b. Ma'mün al-Mutawalli). A manuscript of Ansari’s Sharh al-Irshād is available in 
the Garrett Collection at Princeton University Library, MS 3023. Subki, moreover, 
states that Ansari had studied under Juwayni and that he transmitted prophetic tra- 
ditions from a list of authorities including Abū'l-Husayn b. Makki, ‘Abd al-Ghāfir 
b. Muhammad al-Farisi (not to be confused with “Abd al-Ghāfir b. Ismà'il, see note 
6), the female scholar Karima al-Marwaziyya, Abū Salih al-Mu'adhdhin, and also, 
as mentioned, Fad] Allāh b. Ahmad al-Mayhani (Abū Sa'īd b. Abi’l-Khayr) and 
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Abūl-Oāsim al-Qushayri. The latter seems to have been a particular influence, for 
after suspending his studies with him at Nīshāpūr to visit the Hijàz and go via 
Baghdad to Syria (where he associated with the shaykhs of the region and visited the 
various shrines), Ansari returned to Nīshāpūr and resumed acquiring usūl under 
Qushayri. Ibid. 

See English text, p. 65; Arabic text, p. 3. 

See English text, p. 65; Arabic text, p. 3. Tasnim — a wellspring in Paradise. 
Therelevant complementarities are creation/the Command, contrariety/hierarchy, 
and the accomplished/the inchoative. 

Ādharshab, ed., Tafsir al-Shahrastānī, pp. 48-49, note 6. 

Yāgūt al-Hamawi, Mu'jam al-buldān, vol. 3, p. 377. 

According to Adharshab ‘[...] people at that time were eager to hear something 
new, and had found it with al-Shahrastānī. Adharshab, ed., Tafsir al-Shahrastānī, 
p. 49, note 1. 

Yāgūt al-Hamawi, Mu ‘jam al-buldan, vol. 3, p. 377. 

Bayhagī, Ta’rikh hukamd’ al-islam, p. 140. 

According to its first introduction, the Milal was first completed in 521/1127. 

A tentative dating of the Nihāya to the mid-1130s seems in order (following 
Steigerwald, La pensée, p. 297). Not only does this text refer often to the Milal, thus 
surely coming later, but Steigerwald suggests that the Nihāya was motivated to 
dispel doubts about Shahrastani’s Sunni orthodoxy arising from the Milal, which, 
for some tastes, was a disturbingly free treatment of religious and philosophical 
belief (ibid., p. 64). Note that most scholars prefer the vowelling Nihayat al-agdām 
fi “ilm al-kalam (The Furthest Steps in the Science of Kalam) in contrast to 
Guillaume's vowelling Nihayat al-igdām ft ‘ilm al-kalam (The Limit of Daring in 
Theology). See, for example, Paul Kraus, "Les “controverses” de Fakhr al-Din Razi’, 
p. 207, note 6; and Steigerwald, La pensée, p. 63. The vocalisation agdām is in fact 
supported by several other instances of the same phrase in Shahrastàni's works. 
The Musāra'a certainly post-dates the Milal, since it refers to it. Madelung and 
Mayer, Struggling with the Philosopher, p. 19 (English) and p. 2 (Arabic). Madelung 
argues a terminus ad quem of 536/1141 for the Musāra'a. Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
Shahrastàni, Milal, vol. 1, p. 33. The section in question is objected to by some 
modern Shri clergy because of the allegedly inaccurate way Shahrastani discusses 
the beliefs of Shīī groups. e.g. al-Shaykh “Abbas al-Qummi, al-Kund wa'l-alqàb, 
vol. 2, p. 374. 

Shahrastānī, Milal, vol. 2, p. 6. 

It has been proposed that the use of hierarchy implies some notion of evolution 
through the series, in the understanding of Godhead. Steigerwald, La pensée, p. 60. 
e.g. Shahrastàni quotes al-Hasan b. al-Sabbah’s al-Fusül al-arba'a in its entirety in 
Milal, vol. 1, pp. 160—162. 

Razi, A ‘lam al-nubuwwa, pp. 3-9 (= chapter 1, fi mà jarā baynī wa bayna l-mulhid). 
For the dialogue as rendered by our own author, see Shahrastani, Milal, vol. 2, pp. 
9-45. 

Shahrastānī, Livre des Religions et des sectes, p. 12. 

Against this identification, Michot has argued that the Sabaeans in Shahrastani’s 
debate are symbols of a contemporary popularised Avicennism and the Hanifs are 
simply symbols of Islamic philosophical orthodoxy. Michot, 'L'Avicennisation de 
la sunna, du Sabeisme au Leurre de la Hanifiyya’, pp. 113-120. It is to be noted, 
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however, that a rather older theory than Monnot’s again roots Shahrastani’s 

Sabaean-Hanif dialogue in the Isma‘ili heritage. This is the theory incepted by 
Massignon that the dialogue was again lifted by Shahrastani straight from al-Hasan 
b. al-Sabbah. The theory was repeated by Hodgson, and supported more recently 
by Landolt. Massignon, Essai sur les Origines, p. 58; Hodgson, The Order of 
Assassins, pp. 332-3; Landolt's introduction to Tüsi, Paradise of Submission, p. 9. 
Bukhārī, LIX, 1. 

Rendering the expression as ‘theists’ is surely too bland. e.g. Guillaume, Summa 
Philosophiae, p. 25 (English), p. 54 (Arabic). 

‘A plusieurs reprises dans le Nihāya, Shahrastani utilise l'expression les kantanes 
de la vérité" (ahl al-haqq) d'une maniére énigmatique. S'il s'agit des Ash'arites, 
pourquoi ne l'exprime-t-il pas clairement, puisqu'il les mentionne à plusieurs 
reprises dans son oeuvre?’ Steigerwald, La pensée, p. 64. For the distinction made 
by Shahrastānī between the ahl al-haqq of Islam (min ahl al-islām) and those of 
other religions (min ahl al-milal), see e.g., Guillaume, Summa Philosophiae, p. 54 
(Arabic). 

Adharshab, ed., Tafsir al-Shahrastani, p. 54. 

Steigerwald, La pensče, p. 65. 

Idem. 

Guillaume, Summa Philosophiae, p. xii. 

On logical grounds, specific aid may not be taken here as a subset of general aid, but 
must be a distinct set. The two are separate kinds of aid, otherwise it would be 
impossible for general aid to be present but specific aid to be absent. 

Guillaume, Summa Philosophiae, p. 132 (English paraphrase), p. 413 (Arabic). 
Madelung and Mayer, Struggling with the Philosopher, pp. 57-58 (English), pp. 63- 
64 (Arabic). 

Hierarchy is in particular invoked at various points, for example in the argument 
that God’s knowledge transcends universals and particulars, and in the argument 
for prophecy (and the imamate). Madelung and Mayer, Struggling with the 
Philosopher, pp. 72-73 (English), pp. 89-91 (Arabic) and pp. 97-98 (English), pp. 
130-132 (Arabic). 

Ghazālī's Tahāfut al-falāsifa is in reality only the best-known case of a set of cri- 
tiques of (mainly Avicennan) philosophy, of which Shahrastani’s is one. Others 
are Ibn al-Malàhimi's Tuhfat al-mutakallimin, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s Sharh al- 
ishārāt, al-Farīd al-Ghaylàni's Hudūth al-‘alam, and later Shihab al-Din ‘Umar al- 
Suhrawardīs Rashfal-nasā'ih. 

The issues covered are: (i) Ibn Sina’s diaeresis of being; (ii) his concept of God as 
the Necessary Being and his proof of God on that basis; (iii) his argument for God’s 
unicity; (iv) his teaching that the objects of God’s knowledge are universals; and 
(v) his teaching of the eternity of the world. 

Madelung and Mayer, Struggling with the Philosopher, p. 32 (English) and p. 22 
(Arabic). 

See e.g., Walker, Hamid al-Din al-Kirmānī, p. 83 ff. 

Madelung and Mayer, op. cit.,. pp. 43, 57 (English), pp. 42, 62 (Arabic). 

Ibid., p. 43 (English), p. 41 (Arabic). 

Ibid., p. 43 (English), p. 42 (Arabic). 

‘He is the living in the sense that He causes to live and He causes to die’. Ibid., p. 43 
(English), p. 41 (Arabic). 
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That God is too well-known to be demonstrated is justified by Shahrastānī through 
a series of Qur'ànic verses (Q.40:12, Q.39:45 and Q.17:46) indicating that the 
prophets summon to monotheism, not to theism which is ex consensu gentium. 
Ibid., p.56 (English), p. 61 (Arabic). 

*He is necessary in His existence in the sense that He necessitates the existence of 
other than Him, and annihilates [...]". Ibid., p. 43 (English), p. 41 (Arabic). 

Ibid., pp. 56-57 (English), p. 62 (Arabic). 

Other cases of this transcendentalism in the work are as follows: God's wholesale 
elevation is used by Shahrastani against Ibn Sina’s theory that God's direct causa- 
tion is only of one, first, effect topping a vast cosmic hierarchy. Shahrastàni holds 
that God is not just to be viewed as the top of the cosmic order, but as wholly 
beyond it. Then given that all things within the hierarchy are equally contingent 
in existence, all depend on God's direct causation, irrespective of whether they are 
high or low in degree. Ibid., p. 58 (English), pp. 64-5 (Arabic). Next, against Ibn 
Sīnā's teaching that God's knowledge is confined to universals, Shahrastānī elevates 
God's knowledge beyond either universals or particulars. Unconfined by these 
counterparts, God is in a single immediate relation with both universals and par- 
ticulars. Ibid., p. 73 (English), pp. 90-1 (Arabic). Finally, against Ibn Sina’s doctrine 
of the eternity of the world, Shahrastàni claims that for all the philosopher's 
attempts to elevate God, he grossly fails, even likening him to the notorious con- 
temporary anthropomorphists, the Karrāmiyya. For Ibn Sīnā famously reasons 
that the inception of the world at a point in time inflicts change upon the ‘unitary 
essence' of God. According to Shahrastānī, this taints God with temporality in a 
manner objectively parallel with the Karramiyya's tainting of God with spatiality 
when they reasoned that the inception of the world in part of space inflicts change 
on God. Shahrastānī's God is instead beyond either time or space, which are strictly 
conterminable with the created world itself. His God is an utterly transcendent 
Creator in confrontation with His entire cosmic artifact which is intrinsically struc- 
tured by limitations of time and space. Shahrastānī here rehearses a set of ingenious 
arguments which show that it is as absurd to treat time as infinite as it is to treat 
space as infinite - his own development of arguments dating from Philoponus (d. 
circa 575 CE). The finitude of time devolves on the nature of time, just as that of 
space devolves on its nature. Ibn Sīnā thus has no more right to impute deficiency 
to God for not making the world extend limitlessly back in time than he does for 
His not making it extend limitlessly out in space. Ibid., p. 80 (English), pp. 101-2 
(Arabic). 

Ibid., p. 91 (English), p. 119 (Arabic). 

For example Umāra al-Yamanī and al-Mu'ayyad fr'1-Din al-Shīrāzī both refer to 
Ismā'īlism in these terms, calling the reigning imam the ‘Protector of the Hanif 
faith’ (‘ismat al-din al-hanif). See Smoor, "Umara's odes describing the Imam’, p. 
559. 

Tūsī, Masāri' al-musāri', pp. 87-8. 

Tūsī, Contemplation and Action, pp. 26-7 (English), p. 3 (Persian). 

Sam ‘ani, Tahbir, p. 161. 

Subki, Tabagāt al-shafi‘iyya, pp. 128-130. 

Nāīnīs introduction to Hashimi (tr.), Tawdih al-milal, p. 27. 

Madelung and Mayer, Struggling with the Philosopher, p. 91 (English), p. 120 
(Arabic). 
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65 The date is given in the work itself. Iranian National Consultative Assembly MS 
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8086/B78, folio 241A. 

Adharshab, ed., Tafsir al-Shahrastānī, p. 50, note 3. 

Campbell, The Hero with a Thousand Faces, p. 30, p. 245, etc. 

It has been tentatively dated to circa 538/1145. Steigerwald, La pensče, p. 297. 
Nà'ini first included the Majlis as an appendix to his edition of the Persian trans- 
lation of the Milal by Isfahānī, Tanqih al-Adilla. It was then republished in 
Nà'ini's Sharh-i hal. Steigerwald's text, published with her French translation, is 
based on Nà'ini's later (1369 Sh./1990) edition which combines the manuscript 
he originally employed in his earlier effort (no. 593 from the Library of the 
National Consultative Assembly in Tehran) with one from Istanbul (= treatise 
25 of manuscript number 2023 of the Baghdadi Wahbi collection). Shahrastani, 
Majlis, p. 25. 

Ibid., p.100- 109. 

Ibid., p. 94. 

Steigerwald, La pensée, p. 69. 

Shahrastānī, Majlis, pp. 97—99. 

Ibid., p. 99. 

See Monnot, ‘Islam: exégése coranique’, in Annuaire de l'École Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, tome 95 (1986-7), pp. 255-6; Steigerwald, 'Al-Shahrastàni's Contribution 
to Medieval Islamic Thought’, p. 265; Adharshab, ed., Tafsir al-Shahrastani, p. 71. 
The expression ‘so what is it with these people who don’t even understand a 
statement’ is from Q. 4:78. 

MS 8086/B78, folio 122A. 

See English text, p. 66; Arabic text, p. 4. 

e.g. Tabarsi, Majma‘ al-bayān. See Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis in Early 
Imami Shī'ism, p. 80. 

Bayhaqi, Ta rīkh hukam@ al-islām, p. 143. 

See English text, p. 66; Arabic text, p. 4. 

i.e. The opening formula ‘In the Name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the 
Compassionate (Bi'smi'llāh al-Rahmān al-Rahim), 

See English text, p. 153; Arabic text, p. 91. 

In calling the imams ‘the people of the Qur'àn' the implicit reference may be ‘the 
tradition of the two precious things’ (hadith al-thagalayn), discussed below in the 
text. 

The start of this account is the affair of Yamama when many knowledgeable in the 
Qur'àn died defeating the counter-Muslim prophet Musaylima and the Hanifa 
tribe. For the safety of the text (so far, largely oral), the Caliph Abt Bakr bade Zayd 
b. Thabit collect together the fragments on which it had been recorded (shoulder 
blades, leaves etc.). The resulting parchments were given on Abū Bakr’s death to 
"Umar's daughter Hafsa, widow of the Prophet; then bound into a single codex by 
the incoming Caliph, “Umar. Next, a more public effort was made under “Uthman’s 
caliphate through a concern to stop quarrelling between the Muslims of Syria and 
Iraq. Zayd b. Thābit was again appointed, as well as Sa'id b. al-“As, ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Zubayr and ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. al-Hārith (also Abàn b. Sa'id?). This team assem- 
bled a codex afresh from the available fragments and people's memories, and the 
resulting text was supposedly found to tally perfectly with the earlier Hafsa codex. 
The Caliph then established this prototype in Medina and sent versions of the same 
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to Mecca, Kufa, Basra, Damascus and Yemen. See English text, p. 68ff.; Arabic text, 
p. 7ff. 

86 See English text, p. 69; Arabic text, p. 8. 

87 Bukhari, Fadā'il al-Qur'àn, 3; Bukhari, Maghāzī, 17; Tirmidhi, Tafsir Sūra 9, 19. 

88 Q. 33:23 may be translated as follows: ‘Amongst the faithful are men who fulfil 

what they pledge themselves to God to do. For amongst them is he who fulfils his 
promise and amongst them is he who bides his time. And they are quite unchang- 
ing. In connection with this verse it is recorded that Abd Allāh b. al-Harith b. Abd 
al-Muttalib, Hamza and Ja far b. Abi Talib are covered by the words ‘he who fulfils 
his promise’, while "Alī b. Abi Talib is referred to as ‘he who bides his time’. The ref- 
erence is to the martyrdom of the individuals mentioned - 'Ali's as yet being in the 
future at the time the verse was revealed. 

89 See English text, p. 69; Arabic text, p. 8. 

90 See Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide in Early Shi'ism, p. 79 ff. 

91 Shahrastani gives seventy names of hypocrites, said to be originally recorded in Q. 

9:64; and also the ‘verse of lapidation’ (āyat al-rajm) said to be found originally in 
Q. 33. This last has 73 verses in the textus receptus, but originally had 286 or even 
300 verses according to Ubayy b. Ka'b. See English text, p. 71; Arabic text, pp. 9-10. 

92 See English text, p. 70; Arabic text, p. 9. 

93 See English text, p. 70; Arabic text, p. 9. 

94 This refers to the fact that Zayd b. Thabit had originally studied in a Jewish context 
in Medina. See Lecker, Jews and Arabs in Pre- and Early Islamic Arabia, pp. 
259-271. 

95 See English text, p. 70; Arabic text, pp. 8-9. 

96 Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, vol. 3, p. 384; Ibn Abīl-Hadīd, Sharh Nahj al-balagha, 
vol. 3, p. 41. See English text, p. 70; Arabic text, p. 9. 

97 See English text, p. 73; Arabic text, p. 11. 

98 See English text, p.73; Arabic text, p. 12. 

99 See English text, p. 73; Arabic text, p. 12. 

100 Parallels or equivocations = mā ya'taridu min al-kalamayn al-maqsüdayn. See 
English text, p. 73; Arabic text, p. 12. 

101 See English text, p. 74; Arabic text, pp. 12-13. 

102 See English text, p. 74; Arabic text, p. 12. 

103 See English text, p. 74; Arabic text, p. 12. 

104 A list of such traditions is provided in Mūsawī, Murāja āt, pp. 150—153. 

105 Quoted by Shahrastānī, see English text, p. 74; Arabic text, p. 12. 

106 Fora discussion, including numerous references to textual authorities, of the sup- 
posed Qur’anic recension of "Alī, the Kitab "Alī, and the Mushaf Fatima, see 
Modarresi, Tradition and Survival, vol. 1, p. 2 ff, and p. 17 ff. 

107 The tradition is found in different forms in the Sahih compendia. See Hindi, 
Kanz al-‘ummal, vol. 1, p. 44, hadith 874. Quoted by Shahrastānī, see English 
text, pp. 74-5; Arabic text, p. 13. 

108 See English text, p. 75; Arabic text, p. 13. 

109 See English text, p. 76; Arabic text, p. 14. 

110 See English text, pp. 72, 75; Arabic text, pp. 11, 13. 

111 See English text, pp. 75, 76; Arabic text, p. 14. 

112 See English text, p. 76; Arabic text, p. 14. 

113 Its sacredness is confirmed in a final declaration in Shahrastani’s discussion that 
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"The Quràn in our midst is the Word of God between the two covers, protected 
by God’s protection from change, solecism and error’. Adharshab presents this 
as evidence of Shahrastani’s basic conformity over the textus receptus, but the 
statement must also be fitted with the controversies raised earlier by our author. 
It would in fact appear from the remainder of the passage that he is really referring 
here to the ‘meta-Qur’an’, accessed by combining the textus receptus with the 
hermeneutic of the imams. For, as he explains, the scripture is protected because 
‘its [true] scribe does not doze, and its [true] intoner does not utter solecisms’, 
i.e., presumably, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. Shahrastānī goes on: ‘It has a people who intone 
it with its true intonation, and know it with both its esoteric interpretation and its 
sending down’, i.e., the imams. Adharshab, Tafsir al-Shahrastānī, p. 122-3, note 
5. Also see English text, p. 76; Arabic text, p. 14. 

See English text, p. 153; Arabic text, pp. 90-1. 

See, e.g., Tüsi, Contemplation and Action, pp. 45-46 (English) and p. 16 (Persian). 
I do not discuss these here in the precise order in which Shahrastàni presents 
them. 

e.g. Q. 16:40: 'Our statement to something when We will it is simply that We say 
to it “Be!” (kun) and it is (fa-yakūn)” The whole idea of God's existentiating 
command in fact has likely roots in the Hexaemeron of Genesis 1. Here God's 
creative activity on successive ‘days’ is framed in exactly the same terms - namely, 
His address ‘let there be X’, followed by ‘and there was X”; e.g. ‘And God said 
(yomer, from amar, which can also mean ‘to command’, esp. late), "Let there be 
light’ (yehi or), and there was light (wayhi or).’ Gen. 1:3. 

e.g. O. 55:7-9: He has raised heaven and established the scales (mīzān), lest you 
transgress the scales. So establish weighing with equity and stint not the scales! 
See English text, p. 118; Arabic text, p. 60. 

See English text, p. 118; Arabic text, pp. 59—60. 

See English text, p. 118; Arabic text, p. 60. 

Both Dānish-pazhūh and Steigerwald trace Shahrastani’s use of the pair to Ismà'ili 
influence. Dànish-pazhüh, *Da'i al-Du'āt Taj al-Din-i Shahrastana’, p. 82; 
Steigerwald, La pensée, p. 131. The concern with the Command-Logos is typically 
reflected in the thought of Sijistàni (d. circa 361/971) in turn indebted to that of 
Nasafi (d. 330/942). But its roots lie deeper still, in early Isma‘ili teachings on the 
feminine demiurgic principle called Küni, traced by some scholars to the Gnostic 
schools of late antiquity such as the Valentinians and Ophites. See Heinz Halm, 
"The Cosmology of the Pre-Fatimid Ismā'īliyya”, in Daftary, Medieval Isma'ili 
History and Thought, pp. 75-83. 

Danish-pazhth, op. cit., p. 82. Also see Monnot, ‘Opposition et hiérarchie dans la 
pensée d’al-Shahrastan?’. 

See English text, p.116; Arabic text, pp. 57-8. 

See English text, p.116; Arabic text, pp. 57-8. 

On the distinction of semantic and historical etymologies, see Bronkhorst, 
‘Etymology and Magic. 

Dārimī, Mugaddima, 32. 

Shahrastani bases hierarchy, in each of these, on quotations from the Our ān: for 
angels, O. 37:164; for prophets, O. 17:55; for scholars, O. 58:11; and for human 
agents in general, O. 6:132. 

See English text, p. 117; Arabic text, p. 59. 
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See English text, p. 120ff.; Arabic text, pp. 61-2. 

See English text, p. 121; Arabic text, p. 62. 

See English text, p. 121; Arabic text, p. 62. 

See Boullata, "The Rhetorical Interpretation of the Qur'àn: i'jāz and Related 
Topics’. 

Dānish-pazhūh, “Dai al-Du‘at’, p. 82. For the occurrence of the terms in a defi- 
nitely Ismā'īlī (albeit later) context, see Tūsī, Contemplation and Action, p. 46 
(English) and pp. 16—17 (Persian). 

Only the last part ofthe tradition, in which Umar consults the Prophet, is gener- 
ally transmitted; e.g., Tabarī, Jāmi' al-bayān, vol. 7, p. 70 (on O. 11:106). The 
image ofa great angel combining fire and ice in its make-up is, however, found in 
a number of sources, such as al-Shaykh al-Sadüq, Kitab al-Tawhīd, p. 280 and 
Tafsir Furāt al-Küfi on O. 7:46. However, the hadith in the elaborate form trans- 
mitted by Shahrastani as a basis for the terms mafrūgh and musta’naf, has proved 
impossible to trace in any earlier source. 

The terminology, however, could also be traced to the Ourān. Q. 55:31 = 
mafrūgh; O. 47:16 = musta naf. 

The symbolism chimes with Jewish traditions in which heaven (shamayim) is 
said, via a ‘semantic’ etymology, to be an angel miraculously combining fire (esh) 
and water (mayim). See Freedman (tr.), Midrash Rabbah: Genesis, vol. 1, pp. 32- 
33. Other Jewish traditions speak of angels in general as made from fire and water, 
with God harmonising the opposing elements. See Talmud Yerushalmi, tractate 
on Rosh Ha-Shanah, ii, 58a. 

See English text, p. 114; Arabic text, p. 56. 

See English text, pp. 115-16; Arabic text, p.57. 

See English text, p. 115; Arabic text, p. 56. 

Dānish-pazhūh, op. cit., p. 82. 

See e.g. Khadduri, al-Shāfi T's Risāla, p. 96 ff. In the simplest application of the 
distinction, the verse established as general prevails over the verse established as 
specific. 

See English text, p. 109; Arabic text, p. 50. 

See English text, p. 109; Arabic text, p. 51. 

Khadduri, al-Shāfi ī's Risāla, p. 123 ff. 

See English text, pp. 111-12; Arabic text, p. 53. 

See English text, p. 112; Arabic text, p. 53. 

Shahrastani may even hint here at a cyclical concept of time and religious history, 
for he adds that the Resurrection will in turn prove to be ‘another genesis’ (al- 
nash'at al-ukhrā), a term deriving from O. 53:47. While the phrase need not 
connote cyclicity in that context, Shahrastānī's use of it must be placed with other 
allusions in his commentary, notably, his praising God in the doxology for con- 
cluding prophecy with the ‘Chosen One’ Muhammad, ‘conclusion in the sense 
of utmost degree and perfection, not conclusion in the sense of abatement and 
passing away’. See English text, p. 63; Arabic text, p. 1. Q. 33:44 is implicitly 
referred to here, where Muhammad is called the ‘Seal of the Prophets’ (khatim 
al-nabiyin). Shahrastani seems to interpret this title as an affirmation of the per- 
fection (kamal) of prophethood through Muhammad, and pointedly denies that 
it refers to the passing away (zawāl) of prophethood through him. Minimally, this 
leaves matters open for the future advent of the expected figure known as the 
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qim. On the Ismā'īlī concept of the ‘great cycle’ (al-kawr al-a'zam), see Daftary, 
The Ismā īlīs: Their History and Doctrines, pp. 140, 295, 297. 

See English text, pp. 63, 112; Arabic text, pp. 1, 54. 

See English text, p. 112; Arabic text, p. 53. 

See English text, p. 112; Arabic text, p. 53-4. 

See English text, p.112; Arabic text, p. 54. 

See English text, p. 112; Arabic text, p. 54. 

Juxtaposing abolition of verses with the ‘Mother of the Scripture’ rests on Q. 
13:39: ‘God abolishes (vamhū) and establishes what He wills, and with Him is the 
Mother of the Scripture (Umm al-Kitāb)” 

See English text, p. 113; Arabic text, p.54. 

See English text, p. 113; Arabic text, p. 54. 

See for example the model of foetal development in al-Mu'ayyad ff1-Din (d. 
471/1078): Shirazi, al-Majālis al-Mu'ayyadiyya, Majlis 182, pp. 516-519. 

See English text, p. 111; Arabic text, p.52. 

Note though that the imams’ inclusion with God here depends on the punctua- 
tion espoused by Shi'ism and supported by great early authorites like Mujahid b. 
Jabr al-Makhztmi, but is ruled out by the standard punctuation of the textus 
receptus. See e.g. Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayān on O. 3:7. 

In Shahrastani’s words ‘the known prior ruling’, al-hukm al-sābig al-ma'lūm. See 
English text, p. 111; Arabic text, p. 52. 

In Shahrastàni's words ‘the delayed incepted ruling’, ‘al-hukm al-muta akhkhir 
al-mashrü'. See English text, p.111; Arabic text, p.53. 

See English text, p. 64; Arabic text, p. 2. 

See English text, p.64; Arabic text, p. 2. 

In excluding the formula from the body of the Exordium, such authorities were 
doubtless partly motivated by its duplicating Q. 1:3 in meaning: “The Infinitely 
Merciful, the Compassionate.’ 

The view has been revived in certain more recent editions and translations of the 
Ourān such as Muhammad Ali (tr.), The Holy Qur'an, p.3. 

Suyūtī, al-Durr al-manthür, vol. 1, p. 10. See English text, pp. 154-5; Arabic text, 
p. 92. 

These constitute the last syllable of the final word of each verse: al-rahim, al- 
‘alamin, al-rahim, al-din, nasta‘in, al-mustagīm, and al-dāllīn. 

See English text, p. 144; Arabic text, p. 82. 

See English text, pp. 147, 149; Arabic text, pp. 85, 86. 

See English text, pp. 147-8; Arabic text, p. 85. 

Shahrastānīs point is, presumably, that the name is mysteriously at one with the 
One named, such that everything derives from it, while it is without derivation. 
Note that the Arabic might also be translated as ‘the letters which are the basis of 
the word refer to what one must have gnosis of [...]’ etc. See English text, p. 145; 
Arabic text, p. 83. 

See English text, p. 159; Arabic text, p. 96. 

See English text, p. 157; Arabic text, p. 94. 

See English text, p. 157; Arabic text, p. 93. 

See English text, p. 145; Arabic text, p. 83. 

See English text, p. 146; Arabic text, p. 84. 

From Ibn al-Akhram's doctrines in the end arose the Druze. Hence the letter 
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mysticism in question was condemned in Fātimī teaching as typifying his devia- 
tion, and deemed crudely anthropomorphic. See Kirmānī, Majmū'at rasá'il al- 
Kirmānī, pp. 134—137, especially p. 139. 

See English text, pp. 153, 156; Arabic text, pp. 90, 93. 

See English text, p. 156; Arabic text, p. 93. 

See English text, p. 156; Arabic text, p. 93. 

This is explored, for example, in the chapter on Zakariyya in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Fusūs 
al-hikam. See Izutsu, Sufism and Taoism, p. 116 ff. 

See English text, pp. 150-1; Arabic text, p. 88. 

See English text, p. 155; Arabic text, p. 92. 

See English text, p. 159; Arabic text, p. 96. 

See English text, pp. 160-1; Arabic text, pp. 96-7. 

See English text, p. 168; Arabic text, p. 104. 

See English text, p. 164; Arabic text, p. 100. Presumably each mercy retains its dis- 
tinct scope within this new interlinking role, the rahma rahmāniyya being undis- 
criminating and the rahma rahimiyya being discriminating. 

See English text, p. 172; Arabic text, p. 107. 

See English text, pp. 172-3; Arabic text, p. 107. 

Muslim, Salat, 38; Abū Dawūd, Salat, 132; Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 66. 
See English text, p. 178; Arabic text, pp. 112-13. 

See English text, p. 179; Arabic text, p. 113. 

See English text, p. 185; Arabic text, p. 119. It seems that the infernal classes are a 
disparity, not a hierarchy, because in them the leaders rank below the led. 
Madelung and Mayer, Struggling with the Philosopher, e.g., pp. 56, 71, 89, 91. 
On the facsimile, see note 3. 

This is evidently the Sufi traditionist, Shaykh al-Islam Shams al-Din Abū Ishaq 
Ibrahim Sadr al-Din Muhammad b. al-Mu'ayyad Abi Bakr b. Abi ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Hamüya b. Muhammad al-Juwayni al-Khurāsānī (644-722/1246— 
1322), the author of Pearls of the Two Necklaces (Farā'id al-simtayn) and student 
of Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi. 
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Keys to the Arcana and Lanterns of the Godly 
in the Exegesis of the Qur'an 


[Shahrastani’s preface] 


In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate, 
and from Him we seek help. 


Praise be to God, the praise of those who give thanks because of the totality 
of His praiseworthy acts, all of them, for the totality of His favours, all of 
them - blessed, good, plentiful praise, as befits Him. May God bless 
Muhammad the Chosen One, the Prophet of Mercy, the Seal of the 
Prophets, and bless his good, pure family, an eternal blessing, purifying it till 
Doomsday, as He blessed Abraham and the family of Abraham - verily He 
is Praiseworthy, Glorious! 

Praise be to God, who blessed His creatures by dispatching prophets and 
messengers, by corroborating them through sending down scriptures and 
by indicating the routes of the paths to follow — a blessing whose event is 
magnificent and whose benefit is universal. By His injunctions He put 
straight the movements of the children of Adam and by His revealed laws 
He protected the world order; He made them the sources of His ordinance, 
the wellsprings of His instruction, the places of the epiphany of His 
Command and the mines of His secret. Thus He (Exalted is He) said: ‘O 
Children of Adam! When Messengers from among you come to you, who 
narrate Our signs, then whoever refrains from evil and amends - no fear 
will come upon them, nor will they sorrow." 

Praise be to God, who blessed the last community with the Chosen One, 
Muhammad (may God bless him and his family), instead of past commu- 
nities and bygone centuries - a blessing most universal in benefit and one 
most magnificent as an event.” For He made his religion the most perfect of 
religions and nations, made his revealed law the most important of revealed 
laws and sects, and He appointed him the leader of the community, the 
chief of the good and the key to blessing. He concluded prophecy with him 
- conclusion in the sense of utmost degree and perfection, not conclusion 
in the sense of abatement and passing away.? He singled him out with the 
mighty scripture which 'falsehood does not approach from before or 
behind. So He said (Mighty is the One Who speaks): "God has blessed the 
believers, insofar as He sent a Messenger from amongst themselves, who 
recites His signs to them, purifies them and teaches them the scripture and 
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wisdom, even though they were earlier in manifest error.” He called the 
scripture Our'ān, gathering together the things ordered hierarchically 
within it, and Furgān (‘criterion’, ‘distinction’), distinguishing between 
contraries. For He said (mighty is the recollection of Him): ‘It is a Ourān 
which We divided up (faragnāhu) so that you might recite it to men at 
intervals, and We send it down in steps.” 

He assigned the scripture to be conveyed by Muhammad's pure offspring 
and to be transmitted by his righteous radiant companions ‘who recite it as 
it ought to be recited' and study it as it ought to be studied. For the Qur'àn 
is his legacy? and they are his heirs, and they are one of the ‘two precious 
things.” Through them is the ‘meeting of the two oceans’,!° belonging to 
them is the “distance of the two bows'!! and with them is knowledge of the 
two universes and the two worlds. 

Just as the angels (peace be upon them) accompany [the Qur'àn] on all 
sides in its sending down, likewise the guiding imams and truthful scholars 
accompany it on all sides in its exegesis and hermeneutic: "We send down 
the Remembrance and We are its protector'.!? Thus the sending down of 
the Remembrance is by way of the accompanying angels and the protection 
of the Remembrance is by the scholars who know the sending down of it 
and the hermeneutic of it, what is clear of it and what is ambiguous of it, 
what is abrogating of it and what is abrogated of it, the general of it and the 
particular of it, the summary of it and the detailed of it, the absolute of it 
and the circumscribed of it, the explicit of it and the concealed of it, the 
literal ofit and the esoteric of it, and they judge it by God's judgement con- 
sisting in what is accomplished of it and what is inchoative of it, the decree 
of it and the ordinance of it, the commands of it and the checks of it, the 
obligations of it and the interdictions of it, the licit of it and the illicit of it, 
the punishments of it and the injunctions of it, by truth and certainty, not 
by opinion and guesswork: "They are those whom God guides and they are 
those who possess minds.'? For the Qur'àn is ‘a guidance for mankind’ in 
general and ‘a guidance and a mercy for a people who believe'^ in particu- 
lar, and a guidance and remembrance for the Prophet (may God bless him 
and his family) and for his people, which is more particular than both the 
first and the second: ‘Verily, it is a remembrance for you [sing.] and for your 
[sing.] people.'!6 

The companions (may God be pleased with them) were in agreement 
that the knowledge of the Qur'àn was specific to the people ofthe Prophet's 
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house (upon them be peace), since they used to ask ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (may 
God be pleased with him):!” “Have you, the people of the house, been 
singled out over us by anything other than the Qur'an?’ And he used to say: 
"No, by Him who splits the grain and absolves the soul! Apart from by what 
is in this scabbard of my sword! [...] (to the end of the saying).'!? 

Thus the exception of the Qur'àn, by way of this specification, points to 
the companions' consensus that the Qur'àn and the understanding of it, 
[i.e.] its sending down and its hermeneutic, is specific to the People of the 
House.!? The scholar of the community, "Abd Allāh b. ‘Abbas (may God be 
pleased with him) has been the origin of the exegesis of all the commenta- 
tors, and the Messenger of God (may God bless him and his family) sent 
for him in order to say, 'O God! Instruct him in religion and teach him 
hermeneutics'?? So he became the pupil of “Ali (may God be pleased with 
him) so that he instructed him in religion and taught him hermeneutics.?! 

In my youth, I used to hear Qur'àn commentary from my shaykhs, 
simply ‘auditing’,*” so that I was vouchsafed attainment and I made notes 
on it according to my teacher, the defender of the sunna, Abü'l-Qàsim 
Salman, the son of Nasir al- Ansārī (may God be pleased with them both), 
learning as he spoke. Then he would inform me about the different readings 
of the noble words from the People of the House and their friends (may 
God be pleased with them), in line with buried secrets and firm root-prin- 
ciples in the science of the Qur’an. The One who was on the right side of 
the valley in the blessed field called me from the goodly tree:?? "O you who 
believe! Be conscious of God and be with the truthful. ?4 

So I searched for ‘the truthful’ as passionate lovers might search. And I 
found one of God’s virtuous slaves, just as Moses (peace be upon him) 
searched with his young man: “Then the two of them found one of Our 
slaves whom We bestowed as a mercy from Us, and We taught him knowl- 
edge from Our presence?” I learnt from him the ways of creation and of 
the Command, the degrees of contrariety and hierarchy, the twin aspects 
of generality and specificity, and the two principles ofthe accomplished and 
the inchoative. I thus satisfied myself with this single bellyfull, not those 
which are the foods of error and the starting points of the ignorant.** I 
quenched my thirst from the fountain of submission with a cup whose 
blend was from Tasnim.? I was guided to the language of the Qur'àn: its 
harmony, its order, its eloquence, its concision, its linguistic purity, and its 
skilfulness. It is ranked above the ranks of the speech of the Arabs as the 
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speech of the Arabs is ranked above the other languages of men, as the 
tongue of man is ranked above the tongue of birds and the voices of mute 
beasts. And each rank is inimitable for what is beneath it amongst ranks. 

Then I turned my gaze from the outward expression to the meaning, and 
Ifound it to be an ocean whose wonders never cease and whose marvels are 
inexhaustible - an ocean whose bottom is deep and whose depth is vast, an 
ocean of holy words reinforced by seven oceans, an ocean full of pearls and. 
the diver is single and an ocean full of divers and the pearl is single! So I 
began considering whether to dive in by swimming, the hand being cut off 
and the shore far away, or whether to search for a boat, the usurper having 
taken it by force or the prescient person having punched a hole in it. So He 
urged me, He whose urging is a sound judgement and obedience to whom 
is a duty for you, to ‘the meeting of the two seas’ though you spend a long 
time.** For there is the confluence of the two rivers, the fountainhead of life 
and the fish which took its course in the ocean as in a tunnel.?? Thus I found 
a learned scholar and I followed him so that he would teach me what he had 
been taught by way of guidance. And [again, like Moses] I noticed a fire and 
found guidance at the fire. So I transcribed recitation, grammar, language, 
commentary and Qur'ànic semantics from their exponents, as they quoted 
it in books, by pure authentic transcription, without taking any liberty 
therein by adding or subtracting, except in elaborating what was summary 
or abridging what was prolix. I commented on each verse using what I 
heard about it consisting in arcana, and I examined them carefully through 
the allusions of the godly, and I prefaced the investigation of them with sec- 
tions on the science of the Qur'àn which are the Keys of the Criterion’, 
expounding twelve chapters by way of which other commentaries have 
become redundant. I called the commentary “The Keys to the Arcana and 
the Lanterns of the Godly’. And I seek refuge with God, the All-Hearing, 
the Omniscient, from speaking about them on the basis of a personal 
opinion and independent reasoning rather than an authoritative report and 
chain of transmission, and I seek refuge with God from investigating their 
arcana and their meanings randomly and extravagantly, rather than paying 
heed to the scales of truth, ‘setting up the weight by justice’,*° affirming the 
truth and declaring erroneous opinion?! to be false. Indeed, He is?? the best 
of refuges and the noblest of shelters! 
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(Mafatīh al-furgān) 


Shahrastani's introduction 
to his hermeneutical methodology 


Shahrastani’s introduction 


Chapter 1 
On the beginnings and endings of the descent of the Qur’an,?° 
and the seguence** of its descent 


It is transmitted on the authority of ‘Abd Allah b. 'Abbàs?^ (may God's good 
pleasure be upon him) that he said: “The first of what God sent down was 
“Recite! In the name of your Lord” upto “He taught man what he knew 
not”.** And in the transmission of Mujāhid:*” “The first of what descended 
of the Our'ān was “Recite” and “Nin. By the Pen”.’%8 

It is transmitted on the authority of Jabir b. "Abd Allàh?? (may God be 
pleased with him): “The first thing which descended of the Our'ān was “O 
Thou Enwrapped.”4 In the Káfi of al-Kulayni,*! it is transmitted on the 
authority of al-Sadiq Abū "Abd Allah Ja‘far the son of Muhammad" (peace 
be upon them both), that he said: “The first of what God (Exalted is He) sent 
down to His Messenger (may God bless him and his family) was “In the 
name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate. Recite! In the 
name of your Lord", and in some of the transmissions: “The first of what 
God (Exalted is He) sent down was the chapter of the Exordium.'4^ 

On the authority of Uthmān b. ‘Affan*? (may God's good pleasure be 
upon him) the chapter of Immunity“ was the last of what descended of the 
Qur'àn." [It is transmitted] on the authority of al-Bara’ b. “Azib** that he 
said: “The last verse to descend was “They will ask you for a pronouncement. 
Say: God has pronounced for you concerning [inheritance from] those who 
leave no direct heir.”*? [It is transmitted] on the authority of Ibn Shihab?? 
that he said: “The last of the Qur'àn in time, at Mecca,?! was the verse of 
usury and the verse of debt.’>? [It is transmitted] on the authority of ‘Ata’ b. 
Abi Rabah*? and Ibn ‘Abbas: “The last verse to descend was “And be 
mindful of a day in which you are returned to God.”’** Ibn ‘Abbas said: 
"God's Messenger lingered on for seven nights after this verse. He 
appeared in public on Saturday and passed away on Monday .?é [It is trans- 
mitted] on the authority of al-Sadiq Ja'far b. Muhammad (peace be upon 
him), that he said: "The last chapter to descend was "When God's victory 
and triumph come.”7 

[It is transmitted] on the authority of Ibn 'Abbàs: "Ihe Qur'àn was sent 
down as a single whole to the lowest heaven during the Night of Power?® 
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(and in one report: “The Our'ān descended as a single whole in the month 
);°? then it descended piecemeal 


D 


of Ramadan to the "Freguented House 
over twenty years, and he recited: ‘It is a Qur'àn which We divided up so 
that you might recite it to men at intervals, and We send it down in steps.'? 
[It is transmitted] on the authority of Wāthila b. al-Asqa':! “The scriptures 
of Abraham (peace be upon him) descended in the first night ofthe month 
of Ramadan; the Torah descended to Moses (peace be upon him) on the 
sixth of the month of Ramadan; the Psalms descended to David (peace be 
upon him)? on the twelfth of the month of Ramadan; the Gospel 
descended to Jesus (peace be upon him) on the eighteenth of the month of 
Ramadan; and God sent down the Qur'àn to Muhammad on the twenty- 
fourth of the month of Ramadān. [It is transmitted] on the authority of 
al-Sadiq: "Everything has a springtime, and the springtime of the Qur'àn is 
the month of Ramadàn.'é* 

The transmitters disagree on the sequence of the descent of the chapters 
of the Qur'àn, for example, Mugātil b. Sulaymān? on the basis of his 
authorities, Mugātil also on the authority of the Commander of the 
Faithful, "Alī%% (may God be pleased with him), al-Kalbi?? on the authority 
of Ibn ‘Abbas, Ibn Waqid® by his chain of transmission, and what is related 
on the authority of the portion [sic.] of al-Sadiq’s codex. There is not much 
difference between his codex and the codex of Ibn Wāgid, over the order 
and sequence of the chapters, except in regard to a number of chapters 
which have been mentioned. And he who has knowledge of them has set 
them out in charts, which I pass on in such a way as to take no liberty in 
regard to them. That will come after discussing the collection ofthe Qur'àn, 
if God (Exalted is He) wills. 


Chapter 2 
On the manner of the collection of the Qur’an 


When the Muslims finished with the affair ofal-Yamāma,% the slaughter of 
men and the reciters of the Qur'àn being intense there, Abū Bakr”? (may 
God's good pleasure be upon him) ordered Zayd b. Thābit”' to collect 
together the Qur'àn. So he set about transcribing it, gathering it from pieces 
of vellum, shoulder blades, palm leaves and the breasts of men. Thus 
nothing came to pass in his days except writing it down on scattered parch- 
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ments. Then when the affair reached Umar”? (may God's good pleasure be 
upon him) he ordered that it be written down in a single codex, and it 
became a single manuscript. And the parchments of Abū Bakr (may God be 
pleased with him) were with him for a long time until he died; then they 
were transferred”? to [Umars] daughter Hafsa.”* Then when Uthmān 
(may God’s good pleasure be upon him) took over the caliphate, the Syrians 
and the Iraqis differed in the matter of the Qur'àn, and each community 
had codices contradicting those of its fellow community. The situation 
reached the point that one of them accused the other of unbelief. Hudhayfa 
b. al-Yamàn?? reported this to Uthmān b. "Affān (may God's good pleasure 
be upon him) and said: “Get a grip on this nation before they disagree with 
one another as the Jews and Christians disagreed with one another!7$ So 
‘Uthman sent someone to Hafsa asking her ‘Send us the codex for us to 
transcribe’. So she sent it to him.” Then Uthmān summoned Zayd b. 
Thābit and Aban b. Sa īd,”* and ordered them both to collect together the 
Ourān. So they collected it together and collated it with Umar's copy, and 
lo and behold! they were one and the same. 

In one transmission, Uthmān ordered Zayd b. Thabit, ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Zubayr,”? Sa‘id b. al-"Ās*? and ‘Abd al-Rahmān b.*! al-Harith b. Hisham®? 
- so they transcribed it into codices. And he said to the band of three 
Qurashis: ‘If you and Zayd b. Thabit disagree on something of the Qur'àn, 
write it down in the dialect of the Quraysh, for indeed it was in their lan- 
guage that it descended”.** So they acted thus, till when the codices were 
transcribed, Uthmān returned to Hafsa her codex, and he sent a manu- 
script of the codex to each region. Then Zayd b. Thabit said: “A verse has 
been lost from the chapter of the Confederates** when the codex was tran- 
scribed, which I used to hear God’s Messenger (may God bless him and his 
family) recite. I found it with Khuzayma b. Thabit [al- Ansārī]:** “Amongst 
the faithful are men who fulfil what they pledge themselves to God to do. 
For amongst them is he who fulfils his promise and amongst them is he who 
bides his time, and they are quite unchanging”.* So I added it in its proper 
place.” This is an authentic tradition which al-Bukhārī transmitted in al- 
Jami‘ al-Sahih on the authority of Musa b. Isma'il on the authority of 
Ibrahim [b. Sa‘d].°” 

Some of the people of learning said: How many verses like it did they lose 
consisting in what referred to the virtues of the People of the [Prophet’s] 
House (peace be upon them)! Since the verse in question?? descended in 
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regard to four individuals who made a covenant with God (Exalted is He) 
to surrender the spirit in the path of God:*? “Abd Allāh b. al-Harith b. ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib, Hamza b. "Abd al-Muttalib and Ja far b. Abi Tālib*? (may God 
be pleased with them), who fulfilled their promise when 'Abd Allàh was 
martyred at the Battle of Badr, Hamza at the Battle of Uhud and Ja far al- 
Tayyār?! at the Battle of Mu'ta. And the one who bided his time’ was Ālī b. 
Abi Tālib (may God be pleased with him). 

Shubāba transmitted on the authority of Isrá'il on the authority of Abū 
Ishaq on the authority of Mus'ab b. Sa'd, that he said: “When the disagree- 
ment of men over the Qur'an grew great, some of them using the recitation 
of ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'üd,?? since the Prophet (may God bless him and his 
family) said "Who wishes to recite the Qur'àn freshly, just as it was sent 
down, let him use the recitation of Ibn Umm ‘Abd!”?? and some using the 
recitation of Ubayy b. Ka b,?* since the Prophet (may God bless him and 
his family) recited the whole Qur'àn to him, and some using the recitation 
of Salim the client of Hudhayfa - then Uthmān brought together the com- 
panions of God's Messenger (may God bless him and his family) and he 
said: “I have decided to write down codices according to the reading of Zayd 
b. Thàbit, then I will send them out to the garrison towns." They replied: 
“What an excellent thing you have decided on!” He said: “So which man is 
the best at Arabic?” They replied: “Sa‘id b. al-“As!” He said: “And which man 
is the best at writing?" They replied: ^Zayd b. Thàbit is the scribe ofthe rev- 
elation!” He said: “Then let Sa'id dictate and let Zayd write".?? Then he 
wrote the codices and sent them to the garrison towns.' [Mus'ab b. Sa'd] 
said: "And I saw men saying "By God, Uthmān is excellent! By God, 
"Uthman is excellent!”’?° 

Ubayy b. Ka'b had opposed him and refused him his codex, and he used 
to say: ‘Sa‘id b. al-"Ās is merely the best of men at Arabic and he never 
recited to the Messenger of God any chapter of the Qur'àn nor did the 
Prophet recite any chapter to him.’ ‘Abd Allāh b. Mas'üd also opposed him 
and disapproved of him in his work with the codices, since he burnt them. 
Ibn Mas'üd used to call Uthmān 'the codex burner for a time so that the 
long and the short of it was that Uthmān ordered a slave of his, so he took 
it upon himself. The slave threw Ibn Mas üd to the ground crushing his 
chest and he died from that. And it was through Ibn Mas'üd's opposition. 
So now the codices of the two of them?” have been abandoned. Consensus 
has come about on what Uthmān put together and he did not have much 
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leeway in the process of collecting since the collecters were Zayd b. Thabit 
and Sa‘id b. al-‘As. They transcribed what was in Hafsa's hand from? the 
collection of Abū Bakr and Umar - except certain additions which they 
found in the hands of men and which Abt Bakr and ‘Umar had left out 
(may God's good pleasure be upon them both). Then Uthmān (may God be 
pleased with him) ordered that one of the manuscripts amongst them be 
placed in the mosque of Medina and they called it ‘the Prototype’ (imam). 
He dispatched a manuscript to Mecca, a manuscript to Kufa, a manuscript 
to Basra, a manuscript to Damascus and a manuscript to Yemen.?? They 
agreed to say: There is no Qur'àn except what the Prototype contains. 

Zirr!9? b. Hubaysh transmitted on the authority of Ubayy b. Ka'b that he 
said to him: "What number do you give to the verses of the chapter of the 
Confederates?'!?! He said: ‘I replied, “Seventy-three or seventy-two”. He 
said, “Is that all?” I replied, ^Ihat's all!” He said, "By God! It used to be equal 
to the chapter of the Cow!” and it used to contain the verse of lapidation." 
Zirr said: ‘I said, ^O Abü'l-Mundhir, and what is the verse of lapidation?" 
Ubayy said, "When the married man and the married woman commit adul- 
tery, stone them both utterly as an exemplary punishment from God. And 
God is Mighty, Wise!”’1° 

Likewise Sa'īd b. al-Musayyib [al-Makhzümi]!?^ transmitted that ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattàb (may God be pleased with him) said within a long narrative, 
"Do not forget the verse of lapidation, for it has been sent down and we 
recited it: "Stone the married man and the married woman utterly when 
they commit adultery, as an exemplary punishment from God. And God is 
Mighty, Wise!" Were it not said that Umar adds to God's book, I would 
have written it in with my own hand.’!°° 

‘Ata’ transmitted on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas (may God be pleased 
with him) in regard to His statement (Exalted is He) "The hypocrites are 
alarmed that a chapter is sent down to them which informs them of what is 
in their hearts',!?9 that there were the names in this chapter of seventy 
persons from amongst the hypocrites, individually, with both their names 
and the names of their fathers. Then!” it was abrogated out of sympathy 
for their children. And in it was Remember what is recited in your houses 
consisting in the signs of God [and the sunna]. °° 

It has been transmitted on the authority of Abd Allāh b. Mas'üd that he 
did not transcribe the last two chapters (al-mu'awwadhatayn) in the 
codex!?? and it is transmitted on the authority of Ubayy b. Ka'b that he 
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transcribed the standing prayer (gunūt) in the codex as two chapters. !? 
Likewise it is transmitted on the authority of Abd Allāh b. Mas'üd that he 
did not write the Exordium!!! ofthe Scripture in his codex. He was asked: 
"Why did you not write down the Exordium (al-Fātiha) of the Scripture?’ 
He replied: ‘If I wrote it at the start of the chapter of the Cow!” then I 
would write it at the beginning of every chapter, in the opinion thereby 
that just as it is the opening (fātiha) of the Scripture, it is the opening for 
every chapter.' 

It is transmitted on the authority of Abü'l- Aliya!!? and Mujahid that 
they both said: “The chapter of the Confederates!!* was three hundred 
verses, all of which were lost. Amongst them was His statement, "O God! 
Punish the unbelievers, and cast terror into their hearts, and make their 
statements at odds". And much perished from it at the Battle of 
Musaylima!!? - though the licit and illicit did not perish from it” 

And the statement of Umar b. al-Khattāb (may God be pleased with 
him): 'I fear that if the slaughter of the reciters is as intense as it was at the 
Battle of Musaylima, something may perish from the Qur’an.’ 

Suwayd b. ‘Alqama transmitted [a narrative] and said: I heard ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib (may God honour him) say: “O people! Beware of excess in the matter 
of Uthmān and your calling him 'the codex burner. For by God, he only 
burned them on the authority of notables from amongst the companions of 
God's Messenger (may God bless him and his family)." Uthmān gathered us 
together and asked, "What do you say in regard to this recitation over which 
people disagree? One man meets with another and says 'my Qur'àn is better 
than your Qur'an’. This will lead to unbelief!” So we said “So what is your 
opinion?” He replied: “I am decided upon uniting people over a single codex, 
for if you are in disagreement today, those who come after you will be fiercer 
in disagreement.” We said: “How excellent is what you have decided!” So he 
sent someone to Zayd b. Thabit and Sa‘id b. al-“As and said: “One of the two 
of them will write and the other will dictate".!!6 And the two disagreed in 
nothing save a single letter in the chapter of the Cow.!!7 One of them said al- 
tábüt!1? and the other said al-tābūh.!!? 

"Abd Allah b. Mas'üd said: ‘I withdraw from the codices. I have taken 
from the mouth of the Prophet seventy chapters when Zayd b. Thabit, “he 
of the sidelocks”,!° was still playing with the boys! 121 

It was said: Uthmān only chose him because he was the scribe of the 
revelation and knew about writing in Arabic and Persian. 
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It was transmitted that when Uthmān looked at the codex which was 
written and completed, he said: ‘I see a solecism in it, but the Arabs will 
render it correctly with their tongues.’ 

And what is transmitted on the authority of Ibn "Abbās, that he recited 
‘Do not those who believe perceive [...]’;!?? and it was said to him “Do not 
those who believe know [...]’. He said: Tam of the opinion that the scribe 
wrote it while he was dozing.’ 

"Ā'isha used to say about some of the readings: “They are an error of the 
scribe”!?* What then do you imagine of the companions - that they saw 
solecism and error in the codex without amending it, and they just said "the 
Arabs will render it correctly with their tongues"? Variations in readings 
are [in fact] countless and innumerable, some of them occurring in the 
transcription and others occurring in the pronunciation - and how can the 
consensus [ofthe companions] remain unimpaired despite this difference, 
notwithstanding the fact that what is between the two covers is the Word of 
God? 

Leave all this aside! How did they not seek!” the collection of ‘Alī b. Abi 
Tālib?!?25 Was he not better at writing than Zayd b. Thabit? Was he not 
better at Arabic than Sa‘id b. al-“As? Was he not closer to God's Messenger 
(may God bless him and his family) than the whole community? Instead, 
they all neglected his collection, took it as redundant, paid no attention to 
it and made it fall into utter oblivion! After finishing preparing God's 
Messenger (may God bless him and his family), washing him, shrouding 
him, praying over him and burying him, "Alī (peace be upon him) swore an 
oath that he would not don an outer garment except for congregational 
prayer, until he collected the Qur'àn, since he was strictly charged to do 
that. So he collected it as it was sent down, without alteration, distortion, 
addition or subtraction. And the Prophet (may God bless him and his 
family) had indicated the places of the sequence, position, the placing earlier 
or later. 

Abū Hatim said: “Ali placed each verse beside what was similar to it.” 

It is transmitted on the authority of Muhammad b. Sirin?? that there 
were many who wanted it and said: “Were we to encounter that compila- 
tion, we would encounter much knowledge in it.'!?7 

It has been said that "Alī's codex contained the text as well as exegetical 
interpolation, and whatever he came across consisting in two intended 
expressions??? he would write down in the horizontal margin and the side 
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notes. It is reported that when he finished collecting it, he and his slave 
Qanbar brought it out to the people. They were in the mosque whence they 
carried it together and left it, and it is said that it was a camel-load. And he 
said to them: "This is God's Scripture, as He sent it down to Muhammad, 
which I have collected together between the two covers.” Thereupon they 
said: "Away with your codex! We have no need for it!’ So he said: “By God! 
You will never see it again. My duty was only to inform you when I had col- 
lected it” So he returned to his house, saying 'O my Lord! Verily my people 
view this Our'ān as redundant’,!”? and he left them as they were, just as 
Aaron (peace be upon him) left the people of his brother Moses after the 
evidence went against them. And he gave an excuse to his brother with his 
statement 'I was afraid you would say "You make division amongst the chil- 
dren of Israel and were not attentive to what I said”,’!°° and with his state- 
ment ‘O son of my mother! The people reckoned me as weak and nearly 
killed me. Do not let enemies rejoice at my misfortune, nor count me with 
sinners! 131 

Would you then say, brother, if you were even-handed with me, that the 
Prophet (may God bless him and his family) was inspired with the like of 
this Ourān and would leave it scattered on shoulder blades, parchments, 
the fronds of trees and in the breasts of men, and give no indication of him 
who was to be entrusted with it, knowing that the like of that scattered 
thing, were it not collected together, would disappear, neglected, and people 
would become divided over it, after it was precisely sent down as a means 
for uniting people, and for their following what it contained? And He 
(Exalted is He) has said: ‘Follow what is sent down to you from your Lord 
and do not follow friends other than Him. Little do you reflect. t3? Or else, 
he did indicate and give an order and explained the manner of the sequence 
consisting in placing earlier and placing later? Then who is it who under- 
took that on the basis of the procedure of direct stipulation and indication 
[if not Ali]? 

It is well-known how those who undertook to collect it delved into it 
without consulting the People of the House (peace be upon them) on a 
reading (harf), after their agreeing that the Qur'àn was particular to them 
and that they were one of the 'two precious things' in the statement of the 
Prophet (may God bless him and his family), I leave amongst you two pre- 
cious things: God's Scripture and my immediate family (in one report, "the 
People of my House"). Aslong as you hold fast to them both, you will never 
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go astray. The two will not be sundered till they reach me at the Pool of 
Paradise. 13 

To be sure, by God, the Qur'an is protected, on account of His statement 
(Exalted is He): “We it is who sent down the Remembrance, and We are the 
protector thereof.'!?* He protected it in the protection of the People of the 
House, for ‘the two will never be sundered’. For the word does not cease to 
reach them, on account of His statement (Exalted is He): We have caused 
the word to reach them.!*> The union of the ‘two precious things’ will not 
be sundered, on account of His statement: “The collection of it and the 
recitation of it are incumbent upon Us.’!°° So though its transcription is 
neglected with one people, it is protected and shielded, praise be to God, 
with another people: ‘Nay, it is a glorious Qur'àn on a Guarded Tablet! 137 

No condemnation is conveyed on the authority of ‘Ali (peace be upon 
him) of what the companions collected (may God’s good pleasure be upon 
them), unlike what Uthmān said, ‘I see a solecism in it and the Arabs will 
render it correctly’, nor like what Ibn “Abbas said, “The scribe wrote it while 
he was dozing’. Rather, he used to recite from the codex and write it in his 
own hand from the Prototype. Similarly, the imams from his posterity 
(peace be upon them) intoned the scripture just as he intoned it and taught 
their children likewise.!?* 

And God (Exalted is He) is too noble and glorious to leave His noble and 
glorious scripture in possession of a solecism such that the Arabs would 
render it correctly. "Nay! But He has noble servants. They do not speak until 
He has spoken. And they act by His command.'!?? 

Itis not thought far-fetched that His revealed scripture has two versions 
which do not differ in the manner of contrariety, and both of them are the 
"Word of God' (Mighty and Majestic). Did He not write the Torah with His 
own hand - as the report mentions!^ — and on the basis of that there is a 
special version on tablets, it being in the possession ofthe elite amongst the 
descendents of Aaron (peace be upon him)? Despite the fact that the Jews 
‘displaced the words from their places',!^! the Torah did not depart from 
the noble status of 'God's Word’, and you recite from the Our'ān how He 
magnified it and reported that it is 'a guidance and a light by which the 
prophets pass judgement. ? 

Likewise, the Gospel is 'God's scripture’ — and it has four versions which 
four men amongst the apostles collected, there being innumerable differ- 
ences between them. So they are not in their totality the "Word of God 
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(Exalted is He) in the sense of revelation. Rather, they are like a portion of 
the Qur'àn from the commentators’ exegesis, set forth by John, Mark, Luke 
and Matthew, and within them are sections which are revelation from God 
(Exalted is He). Yet despite that, God (Exalted is He) mentioned them in 
the Qur’an in the manner of respect and magnification. He said: ‘and con- 
firming what was before it of the Gospel [sic.].! 4? 

So the Qur'àn which is in our midst is the Word of God between the two 
covers, protected by God's protection from change, alteration, solecism and 
error - for the scribe of it is not dozing, and the intoner of it is no solecist! 
Ithas a people who intone it with its true intonation, and know it in both its 
hermeneutic and its sending down.!^* They dismiss the doubt of the 
doubters and the claim of those who allege falsification: 'And those firm- 
rooted in knowledge say: “We believe in it. All is from our Lord." And only 
those possessed of minds take heed.!+5 


Chapter 3 
On the difference between reporters over the order of the descent 
of the chapters of the Qur’an, like Mugātil from his authorities, 
Mugātil on the authority of ‘Ali, al-Kalbi on the authority of 
Ibn *Abbas, Ibn Wāgid by his chain of transmission, and 
Ja far b. Muhammad al-Sadiq 


The foremost and first in excellence among the companions and successors 
(may God be pleased with them) differed over the order of the descent of 
the chapters of the Qur'àn and the order of their transcription in codices. 
The next foremost found codices in the Hijàz, Iraq and Syria, differing 
in chapters, verses and words. So they abandoned them and agreed to 
return to the codex which was ‘the Prototype’, containing a little variation 
in transcription. For example, His statement (Exalted is He) ‘and they say 
God has taken a son'!46 was written in the codices of the people of Syria 
without the ‘and’, but was written in the Medinan codices with the ‘and’.!4 
Similarly, ‘and Abraham bequethed it (awsā biha)' 149 was written in them 
with an initial alif but in others than them without an alif (= wassā). And 
it was written in them “Be quick in the race!!* without ‘and’,!°° and it is 
written in them, ‘Verily God is the Independent, the Praiseworthy'!?! but in 
other than them He is the Independent'.!?? Again, for example, ‘with rivers 
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flowing beneath them’,'*? without 'from'.!?* And again, for example, ‘and 
the Psalms',^? and ‘with the Psalms’.!°° 

It has been said that when the codex was submitted to Ubayy b. Ka b, he 
changed three letters. In it was ‘it had not grown old (lam yatasanna)’, 
however, he transcribed it ‘it had not gone mouldy (lam yatasannah) .!7 
In it was ‘so give respite (imhil) to the unbelievers’, however, he transcribed 
it mahhil.!5% And in it was “There is no change for the creation of God (li- 
khalgi'lāh)'"% with two lāms, so he struck out one of the two lāms. 

Amongst what is encountered in the orthography of the Qur’an, contrary 
to what is customary,'% is: “On the day it comes (yawma ya'ti);!9! ‘what 
we were seeking (mà kunnā nabghi)’;!©? ‘we will summon (sa-nad‘u)’;}© 
and ‘he summons man (yad'ul-insán) 9^ And ‘what is it with these (mā li 
hà ulà'i)?*5195 ‘what a book this is (mā li hadha l-kitab)U;66 ‘what kind of 
Messenger is this (mā li hādha'I-rasūl)?;!%7 ‘what is the matter with those 
who disbelieve (mā lilladhīna kafarii)?195 are four places in the Qur’an in 
which the lām is written in isolation.!9? 

Likewise, ‘the council (al-mala’) is written in some of them with the wāw 
and the alif!7% and likewise ‘from the tidings ofthe ones sent (min naba’i1- 
mursalin) 171 is written in some of them with a ya’ after the hamza;!7? and 
‘from behind a veil (min warā'i hijāb)!7> with a ya’ after the hamza;!”* 
‘from the prompting of my soul (min tilgā'i nafsi)’;1”° “We have made it 
with might (bi-ayydin) and verily We [...]’.17° 

In the chapter of the Ant (Q. 27) is 'or I will certainly slaughter him (aw 
la-aadhbahannahu) 7? with a superfluous alif, and in Repentance (Q. 9) is 
‘and they would have scurried (wa la-aawda'ū)',!7* and in the Family of 
‘Imran (O. 3) is ‘we would follow you (wa la-attaba nākum).!7? 

It was said about them and the like of them: 'Some of them are in accor- 
dance with the dialect of Quraysh!*? and their writing, and some of them 
are in accordance with the dialect of Hudhayl!*! and Hārith b. Ka'b.!$? 
Perhaps the scribe was combining the customs of the tribes, as an embel- 
lishment for the codex through the orthography. It is comparable with the 
imāla, ghunna, idghām, tafkhim and targīg current on some tongues.!9? 

It has been said, concerning the meaning ofthe statement of the Prophet 
"Ihe Qur'àn was sent down according to seven readings (ahruf)',!%* that 
they are the forms in which words are capable of occuring and they are what 
the seven reciters differed over, consisting in imāla, ishmām,!*> and idghām. 
It is said that it is attributable to the difference of the seven languages 
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Keys to the Arcana 


extending from God (Exalted is He) upon creatures. Since the tongue of 
every people flows according to what it is accustomed to and shrinks from 
the uncustomary, God therefore facilitated for them the recitation of the 
Qur'àn out of mercy and compassion. And it has also been said that [this 
hadith] refers to seven hidden dimensions (abtun) of esoteric interpreta- 
tion, since [the Prophet] said that every verse amongst them has an outer 
and an inner aspect and called them ‘letters’ (huraf), in that the harf of 
everything is its limit, and its extremity by which it is limited.!96 So the 
hurüf of meanings are their limits at which they end, and these hurüf are 
the vessels of meanings and arcana - without the externals being aban- 
doned - and it finally winds up at what is ineffable and what expression and 
speech are not created for. And we will mention that, God willing! 

Then, the order ofthe descent of the Qur'àn, on the authority of the rev- 
elation itself, was chapter by chapter and verse by verse. It is what none 
understands save the elite of the scholars who are in possession of authentic 
reports and clear prooftexts. As for the chapters, they have been transmitted 
[here] as to how they descended on the basis of the difference of reports, 
whether they are Meccan or Medinan, and how they were transcribed in 
the five codices. We have seen them brought together in tables according to 
the differences in them between the reporters. So we have transmitted them 
as we found them, and there is no responsibility on the one who transmits! 
And we appended to them the citation of the long chapters, the Doubled 
Ones (al-mathānī)!*7 and the short divided (al-mufassal al-gisār). 

The transcript is from men who are trustworthy and from books which 
are respected, beside which doubts do not hover. Perhaps you will not find 
them recorded in other commentaries, for they are devoid of the likes of 
them, not because the exegetes were without understanding of them and 
reliance on them, but due to the small amount of benefit in them and the 
large amount of grave matters bound up with them. I have cited them in 
their tables as I found them, and God knows best what is right in regard to 
them. And I desire the good! 


[In the following tables, the number in the first column refers to the order 


of descent. The numbers in brackets refer to the numeration of the süras in 
the standard codex.] 
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The order of the descent of the Quran 


No. 
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Mugātil from his 
authorities 


Iqra' (96) 

Nün (68) 
Wal-Duņā (93) 
al-Muzammil (73) 
al-Muddaththir (74) 
Tabbat (111) 
Kuwwirat (81) 
al-Alā (87) 
Wa'l-Layl (92) 
Wa'l-Fajr (89) 
A-lam Nashrah (94) 
al-Rahmān (55) 
al-Kawthar (108) 
al-Takāthur (102) 
al-Din (107) 

al-Fil (105) 
al-Kafirün (109) 
al-Ikhlas (112) 
Wa'l-Najm (53) 
al-A'mā (80) 
Wa'l-Shams (91) 
al-Burüj (85) 

al- Tin (95) 
Quraysh (106) 


Mugātil from the 
Commander of the Faithful 
(may God honour him) 


Iqra’ (96) 

Niin (68) 
al-Muzammil (73) 
al-Muddaththir (74) 
Tabbat (111) 
Kuwwirat (81) 
al-A ‘la (87) 
Wa'l-Layl (92) 
Wa'l-Fajr (89) 
Wa'l-Duhà (93) 
A-lam Nashrah (94) 
Wa’l-‘Asr (102) 
al-Kawthar (108) 
al-Din (107) 
al-Kāfirūn (109) 
al-Fīl (105) 
al-Ikhlās (112) 
al-Takāthur (102) 
Wa'l-Najm (53) 
al-A'mā (80) 
Ouraysh (106) 
al-Oāri'a (101) 
al-Oiyāma (75) 
al-Humaza (104) 


Ibn ‘Abbas (may God be 
pleased with him) 


Iqra' (96) 

Nün (68) 
Wa'l-Duhà (93) 
al-Muzammil (73) 
al-Muddaththir (74) 
al-Fātiha (1) 
Tabbat (111) 
Kuwwirat (81) 
al-A'la (87) 
Wa'l-Layl (92) 
Wa'l-Fajr (89) 
A-lam Nashrah (94) 
al-Rahman (55) 
Wa']-'Asr (103) 
al-Kawthar (108) 
al-Takāthur (102) 
al-Din (107) 

al-Fil (105) 
al-Kafirün (109) 
al-Ikhlas (112) 
Wa'l-Najm (53) 
al-A*ma (80) 
al-Qadar (97) 
Wa'l-Shams (91) 


Ibn Wāgid 


Iqra' (96) 

Nün (68) 
al-Muzammil (73) 
al-Muddaththir (74) 
Tabbat (111) 
Kuwwirat (81) 
al-Alā (87) 
Wa'l-Layl (92) 
Wa'l-Fajr (89) 
Wa'l-Duha (93) 
A-lam Nashrah (94) 
Wa'l- Asr (103) 
Wa'l-Adiyat (100) 
al-Kawthar (108) 
al-Takāthur (102) 
al-Din (107) 
al-Kafirün (109) 
al-Fil (105) 
al-"Alag (96) 
al-Nās (114) 
al-Ikhlas (112) 
Wa'l-Najm (53) 
al-A‘ma (80) 
al-Oadar (97) 


al-Sadiq (may God be 
pleased with him) 


Iqra' (96) 

Nün (68) 
al-Muzammil (73) 
al-Muddaththir (74) 
Tabbat (111) 
Kuwwirat (81) 
al-Alā (87) 
Wa'l-Layl (92) 
Wa'l-Fajr (89) 
Wa'l-Duhà (93) 
A-lam Nashrah(94) 
Wa'l-Asr (103) 
Wa'l-‘Adiyat (100) 
al-Kawthar (108) 
al-Takāthur (102) 
al-Dīn (107) 
al-Kāfirūn (109) 
al-Fil (105)/88 
al-Falag (113) 
al-Nās (114) 
al-Ikhlās (112) 
Wa'l-Najm (53) 
al-A'mā (80) 
al-Qadar (97) 
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Mugātil from his 
authorities 


al-Oāri'a (101) 
al-Oiyāma (75) 
al-Humaza (104) 
Wa'l-Mursalāt (77) 
Qaf (50) 
al-Balad (90) 
al-Tārig (86) 
al-Oamar (54) 
Sād (38) 

al-A rāf (7) 
al-Jinn (72) 

Yā Sīn (36) 
al-Furgān (25) 
al-Malā'ika (35) 
Maryam (19) 
Ta Hz (20) 
al-Shu arā (26) 
al-Naml (27) 
al-Qasas (28) 
Banü Isrā īl (17) 
Yunus (10) 
Hūd (11) 

Yūsuf (12) 
al-Hijr (15) 
al-An‘am (6) 


Mugātil from the 


Commander of the Faithful 
(may God honour him) 


al-Murasalat (77) 
Qaf (50) 
al-Tariq (86) 
al-Qamar (54) 
Sad (38) 

al-Jinn (72) 

Ya Sin (36) 
al-Furgān (25) 
al-Malā'ika (35) 
Maryam (19) 
TāHā (20) 
al-Wāgi'a (56) 
al-Shu arā (26) 
al-Naml (27) 
al-Qasas (28) 
Hūd (11) 

Yūsuf (12) 
al-Hajj (22) 
al-An'ām (6) 
Wa'l-Saffat (37) 
Luqman (31) 
Saba’ (34) 
al-Rüm (30) 
al-Qadar (97) 
Wa'l-Shams (91) 


Ibn ‘Abbas (may God be 


pleased with him) 


al-Burüj (85) 
Wa'l-Tin (95) 
Quraysh (106) 
al-Qàri'a (101) 
al-Qiyama (75) 
al-Humaza (104) 
Wa'l-Mursalāt (77) 
Qaf (50) 
al-Balad (90) 
al-Tārig (86) 
al-Qamar (54) 
Sad (38) 
al-A‘raf (7) 
al-Jinn (72) 

Yā Sin (36) 
al-Furgān (25) 
al-Malā'ika (35) 
Maryam (19) 
Ta Ha’ (20) 
al-Shu‘ara’ (26) 
al-Naml (27) 
al-Qasas (28) 
Banū Isra'il (17) 
Yünus (10) 
Hūd (11) 


Ibn Wāgid 


Wa'l-Shams (91) 
al-Burūj (85) 
Wa'l-Tin (95) 
Quraysh (106) 
al-Qari‘a (101) 
al-Qiyama (75) 
al-Humaza (104) 
Wa'l-Mursalāt (77) 
Qaf (50) 
al-Balad (90) 
al-Tārig (86) 
al-Qamar (54) 
Sad (38) 

al-A'raf (7) 
al-Jinn (72) 

Yā Sin (36) 
al-Furqàn (25) 
al-Malà'ika (35) 
Maryam (19) 

Ta Ha (20) 
al-Wāgi'a (56) 
al-Shu'arā' (26) 
al-Naml (27) 
al-Shu‘ara (26) 
Bani Isra'il (17) 


al-Sádiq (may God be 
pleased with him) 


Wa'l-Shams (91) 
al-Burūj (85) 
Wal-Tīn (95) 
Quraysh (106) 
al-Qari'a (101) 
al-Qiyama (75) 
al-Humaza (104) 
Wa’l-Mursalat (77) 
Qaf (50) 
al-Balad (90) 
al-Tārig (86) 
al-Qamar (54) 
Sad (38) 

al-A ‘raf (7) 
al-Jinn (72) 

Ya Sin (36) 
al-Furgān (25) 
al-Malā ika (35) 
Maryam (19) 

Tā Hā' (20) 
al-Wāgi'a (56) 
al-Shu'arā (26) 
al-Naml (27) 
al-Qasas (28) 
Banū Isrā'īl (17) 
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Wa'l-Saffat (37) al-Burūj (85) Yüsuf (12) Yünus (10) Yünus (10) 


Lugmān (31) al-Tin (95) al-Hijr (15) Hūd (11) Hūd (11) 

Saba’ (34) al-Mu'min (20) al-An‘am (6) Yūsuf (12) Yūsuf (12) 

Alif Lam Mim al-Sajda (32) Ha Mim al-Sajda (41) Wa'l-Saffat (37) al-Hijr (15) al-Hijr (15) 

Ha’ Mim al-Mu'min (40) al-Dukhān (44) Lugmān (31) al-An'àm (6) al-An'àm (6) 

Ha’ Mim al-Sajda (41) Hà' Mim 'Ayn Sin Qaf (42) Saba' (34) Wa'l-Saffat (37) Wa'l-Saffat (37) 

Ha’ Mim ‘Ayn Sin Qaf (42) al-Jathiya (45) al-Zumar (39) Lugmān (31) Lugmān (31) 
al-Zukhruf (43) al-Ahgāf (46) al-Mu min (40) Saba’ (34) Saba’ (34) 

al-Dukhān (44) al-Kahf (18) Ha’ Mim al-Sajda (41) al-Zumar (39) al-Zumar (39) 
al-Jathiya (45) Alif Lam Mim al-Sajda (32) Ha Mim “Ayn Sin Qaf (42) al-Mu’min (40) al-Mu min (40) 
al-Ahqaf (46) al-Anbiya’ (21) al-Zukhruf (43) Ha’ Mim al-Sajda (41) Ha’ Mim al-Sajda (41) 
Wa'l-Dhāriyāt (51) al-Nahl (16) al-Dukhàn (44) Ha’ Mim ‘Ayn Sin Qaf (42) Ha’ Mim “Ayn Sin Qaf (42) 
al-Ghashiya (88) Nth (71) al-Jathiya (45) al-Zukhruf (43) al-Zukhruf (43) 
al-Kahf (18) Ibrahim (14) al-Ahgāf (46) al-Dukhān (44) al-Dukhān (44) 
al-Nahl (16) al-Tūr (52) Wa'l-Dhāriyāt (61) al-Jāthiya (45) al-Jāthiya (45) 

Nah (71) al-Mulk (67) al-Ghāshiya (88) al-Ahqaf (46) al-Ahgāf (46) 
Ibrāhīm (14) al-Haqqa (69) al-Kahf (18) Wa'l-Dhāriyāt (51) Wa'l-Dhāriyāt (51) 
al-Anbiya’ (21) al-Ma'ārij (70) al-Nahl (16) al-Ghāshiya (88) al-Ghāshiya (88) 
al-Mu min (40) al-Naba’ (78) Nüh (71) al-Kahf (18) al-Kahf (18) 

al-Ra'd (13) Wal-Nazi‘at (79) Ibrāhīm (14) al-Nahl (16) al-Nahl (16) 

al-Tür (52) Wa'l-Dhāriyāt (51) al-Anbiyā' (21) Nth (71) Nth (71) 

al-Mulk (67) Inshaggat (84) al-Mu minūn (23) Ibrāhīm (14) Ibrāhīm (14) 
al-Hāgga (69) Infatarat (82) al-Ra'd (13) al-Anbiyà (21) al-Anbiya’ (21) 
al-Maārij (70) al-Zumar (39) al-Tūr (52) al-Mu minūn (23) al-Mu'minün (23) 
al-Naba’ (78) al--Ankabūt (29) al-Mulk (67) Alif Lam Mim al-Sajda (32) Alif Lam Mim al-Sajda (32) 
Wa'l-Nazi'at (79) Yünus (10) al-Hàqqa (69) al-Tür (52) al-Tür (52) 

Infatarat (82) al-Hijr (15) al-Ma'ārij (70) al-Mulk (67) al-Mulk (67) 
Inshaggat (84) al-Mu'minün (23) al-Naba' (78) al-Hàqqa (69) al-Hāgga (69) 

al-Rüm (30) al-Mutaffifün (83) al-Nazi'at (79) al-Ma'ārij (70) al-Ma'ārij (70) 


al-"Ankabūt (29) al-Anfāl (8) Infatarat (82) al-Naba’ (78) al-Naba’ (78) 
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Mugātil from his 
authorities 


al-Insān (76) 
al-Zumar (39) 
al-Wāgi'a (56) 
al-Mutaffifün (83) 
al-Fatiha (1) 
al-Baqara (2) 
al-Anfal (8) 

Al ‘Imran (3) 
al-Hashr (59) 
al-Ahzāb (33) 
al-Nūr (24) 
al-Samad (112) 
al-Fath (48) 
al-Nisā (4) 

Idhā Zulzilat (99) 
Wa'l-‘Asr (103) 
al-Hajj (22) 
al-Hadīd (57) 
Sūrat Muhammad (47) 
al-Talāg (65) 
al-Oadar (97) 
Lam Yakun (98) 
al-Jumu‘a (62) 
al-Munāfigūn (63) 
al-Mujādala (58) 


Mugātil from the 


Commander of the Faithful 


(may God honour him) 


al-Bagara (2) 

Al ‘Imran (3) 
al-Nisa’ (4) 

al-Ma ida (5) 
al-Ahzab (33) 
al-Mumtahina (60) 
al-Hadid (57) 
Sūrat Muhammad (47) 
al-Ra‘d (13) 
al-Rahmān (55) 
al-Insān (76) 
al-Talāg (65) 

Lam Yakun (98) 
al-Shams (91) 

Idhā Zulzilat (99) 
al-Nasr (110) 
al-Nūr (24) 
al-Munāfigūn (63) 
al-Mujadala (58) 
al-Hujurat (49) 
Lima Tuharrimu (66) 
al-Jumu'a (62) 
al-Saff (61) 
al-Tawba (9) 
al-Falag (113) 


Ibn ‘Abbas (may God be 


pleased with him) 


Inshaggat (84) 
al-Rūm (30) 
al-‘Ankabit (29) 
al-Mutaffifün (83) 
al-Baqara (2) 
al-Anfal (8) 

Al ‘Imran (3) 
al-Hashr (59) 
al-Ahzab (33) 
al-Nūr (24) 
al-Mumtahina (60) 
al-Fath (48) 
al-Nisa’ (4) 

Idha Zulzilat (99) 
al-Hajj (22) 
al-Hadid (57) 
Sarat Muhammad (47) 
al-Insan (76) 
al-Talāg (65) 

Lam Yakun (98) 
al-Jumu‘a (62) 


Alif Lam Mim al-Sajda (32) 


al-Munāfigūn (63) 
al-Mujādala (58) 
al-Hujurat (49) 


Ibn Wāgid 


al-Nazi‘at (79) 
Infatarat (82) 
Inshaggat (84) 
al-Rüm (30) 

al- Ankabüt (29) 
al-Mutaffifūn (83) 
al-Baqara (2) 
al-Anfal (8) 

Al ‘Imran (3) 
al-Ahzab (33) 
al-Mumtahina (60) 
al-Nisa’ (4) 

Idha Zulzilat (99) 
al-Hadid (57) 
Sarat Muhammad (47) 
al-Ra‘d (13) 
al-Rahman (55) 
al-Insan (76) 
al-Talāg (65) 

Lam Yakun (98) 
al-Hashr (59) 
al-Nasr (110) 
al-Nūr (24) 
al-Hajj (22) 
al-Munāfigūn (63) 


al-Sadiq (may God be 
pleased with him) 


al-Nazi‘at (79) 
Infatarat (82) 
Inshaggat (84) 
al-Rūm(30) 
al-“Ankabit (29) 
al-Mutaffifūn (83) 
al-Baqara (2) 18° 
al-Anfal (8) 

Al ‘Imran (3) 
al-Ahzab (33) 
al-Mumtahina (60) 
al-Nisa’ (4) 

Idhā Zulzilat (99) 
al-Hadīd (57) 
Sūrat Muhammad (47) 
al-Ra‘d (13) 
al-Rahman (55) 
al-Insan (76) 
al-Talāg (65) 

Lam Yakun (98) 
al-Hashr (59) 
al-Nasr (110) 
al-Nūr (24) 
al-Hajj (22) 
al-Munāfigūn (63) 
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105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 


al-Hujurāt (49) 

Lima Tuharrimu (66) 
al-Taghābun (64) 
al-Saff (61) 

al-Ma'ida (5) 
al-Tawba (9) 

al-Nasr (110) 
Wa’l-‘Adiyat (100) 
al-Falag (113) 

al-Nās (114) 


al-Nās (114) 
al-Fath (48) 
al-Oāri'a (101) 
Wa’l-‘Adiyat (100) 
al-A‘raf (7) 

Bana Isrā īl (17) 
al-Ghashiya (88) 


Al-Ma ida, al-Zukhruf, 
al-Taghabun and al-Balad 


are omitted from it. 


Lima Tuharrimu (66) 
al-Taghabun (64) 
al-Saff (61) 

al-M@ ida (5) 
al-Tawba (9) 

al-Nasr (110) 
al-Wāgi'a (56) 
Wa'l-"Ādiyāt (100) 
al-Falag (113) 

al-Nās (114) 


al-Mujādala (58) 
al-Hujurat (49) 

Limā Tuharrimu (66) 
al-Saff (61) 

al-Jumu'a (62) 
al-Taghābun (64) 
al-Fath (48) 
al-Tawba (9) 
al-Ma'ida (5) 


Al-Fātiha is omitted from it, 


there being no difference 
between [Ibn Wāgid and 
al-Sadiq] except over this 
chapter. 


al-Mujādala (58) 
al-Hujurāt (49) 

Limà Tuharrimu (66) 
al-Saff (61) 

al-Jumu'a (62) 
al-Taghābun (64) 
al-Fath (48) 
al-Tawba (9) 
al-Ma'ida (5) 


He does not mention 
al-Fatiha. He says: It and 
al- Bagara are in a single 
quire and the total is [ ] 
letters.1°° And 
al-mu‘awwadhatan 

[i.e. al-Falaq and al-Nas] 
are on the margin’ 
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Mention of the sequence of chapters in the codices 


No. 
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Codex of the Commander of ‘Abd Allāh b. Mas‘iid!?! 


the Faithful Uthmān (may 

God be pleased with him) 

al-Fātiha (1) al-Fātiha (1) 
al-Baqara (2) al-Baqara (2) 
Al'Imràn (3) al-Nisa’ (4) 
al-Nisa’ (4) Al ‘Imran (3) 
al-Mā'ida (5) al-A ‘raf (7) 
al-An'àm (6) al-An'àm (6) 
al-A‘raf (7) al-Mā'ida (5) 
al-Anfal (8) Yünus (10) 
al-Tawba (9) al-Tawba (9) 
Yünus (10) al-Nahl (16) 
Hüd (11) Hūd (11) 
Yüsuf (12) Yüsuf (12) 
al-Ra'd (13) al-Kahf (18) 
Ibrāhīm (14) Banü Isra’il (17) 
al-Hijr (15) al-Anbiya’ (21) 
al-Nahl (16) Ta Ha (20) 
Bani Isrā īl (17) al-Mu minūn (23) 
al-Kahf (18) al-Shu'arā (26) 
Maryam (19) Wa'l-Saffat (37) 
Ta Ha’ (20) al-Ahzab (33) 
al-Anbiya’ (21) al-Hajj (22) 
al-Hajj (22) al-Qasas (28) 
al-Mu’minin (23) al-Nahl (27) 
al-Nūr (24) al-Nūr (24) 


Ubayy b. Ka*b!?? 


al-Fātiha (1) 
al-Baqara (2) 
al-Nisa’ (4) 

Al ‘Imran (3) 
al-An‘am (6) 
al-A ‘raf (7) 
al-Ma'ida (5) 
Yünus (10) 
al-Anfal (8) 
al-Tawba (9) 
Hūd (11) 
Maryam (19) 
al-Shu'arà' (26) 
al-Hajj (22) 
Yūsuf (12) 
al-Kahf (18) 
al-Nahl (16) 
al-Zukhruf (43) 
Bani Isrā īl (37) 
al-Zumar (39) 
Ta Ha (20) 
al-Anbiyā' (21) 
al-Qasas (28) 
al-Mu minūn (23) 


The transmission of 
Muhammad b. Khālid 
al-Bargī!?> 


Umm al-Kitāb (1) 
al-Bagara (2) 
Maryam (19) 
al-Zukhruf (43) 
al-Dukhān (44) 
al-Jathiya (45) 

al- Ahgāf (46) 

Sūrat Muhammad (47) 
al-Fath (48) 

al-Fajr (89) 

al-Balad (90) 
al-Shams (91) 
Wa'l-Layl (92) 
Wa'l-Duhà (93) 
A-lam Nashrah (94) 
Wa'l-Tin (95) 

Iqra' (96) 

Al ‘Imran (3) 
Wa'l-Sàffat (37) 

Sad (38) 

al-Zumar (39) 
al-Dukhān (44) 

Ha’ Mim al-Sajda (41) 
Ha’ Mim ‘Ayn Sin Qaf (42) 
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al-Fatiha (1) 
al-Baqara (2) 
Yüsuf (12) 
al-Ankabüt (29) 
al-Rüm (30) 
Lugmān (31) 

Alif Làm Mim al-Sajda (32) 
Hà' Mim al-Sajda (41) 
Wa'l-Dhāriyāt (51) 
al-Insān (76) 
Wa'l-Nazi'at (79) 
Kuwwirat (81) 
Infatarat (82) 
Inshaqqat (84) 
al-A lā (87) 

Iqra' (96) 

Lam Yakun (98) 
Al ‘Imran (3) 

Had (11) 

al-Hijr (15) 

al-Hajj (22) 

al-A rāf (7) 
al-Dukhān (44) 
al-Rahmān (55) 
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al-Furqàn (25) 
al-Shu'ara' (26) 
al-Naml (27) 

al-Qasas (28) 
al-‘Ankabit (29) 
al-Rüm (30) 

Luqman (31) 

Alif Làm Mim al-Sajda (32) 
al-Ahzab (33) 

Saba’ (34) 

al-Malā'ika (35) 

Yā Sīn (36) 

al-Saffat (37) 

Sād (38) 

al-Zumar (39) 
al-Mu’min (40) 

Ha’ Mim al-Sajda (41) 
Ha’ Mim ‘Ayn Sin Qaf (42) 
al-Zukhruf (43) 
al-Dukhān (44) 
al-Jathiya (45) 
al-Ahgāf (46) 

Sūrat Muhammad (47) 
al-Fath (48) 
al-Hujurat (49) 

Qaf (50) 

al-Dhariyat (51) 
al-Tūr (52) 

Wa'l-Najm (53) 
al-Qamar (54) 


al-Anfal (8) 

Maryam (19) 
al-Ankabüt (29) 
al-Rüm (30) 

Ya Sin (36) 

al-Furgān (25) 

al-Hijr (15) 

al-Ra'd (13) 

Saba’ (34) 

al-Malā'ika (35) 
Ibrāhīm (14) 

Sād (38) 

Sūrat Muhammad (47) 
Lugmān (31) 
al-Zumar (39) 

al-Mu min (40) 
al-Zukhruf (43) 
al-Sajda (32) 

Ha’ Mim ‘Ayn Sin Oāf(42) 
al-Ahqaf (46) 
al-Jathiya (45) 
al-Dukhàn (44) 
al-Fath (48) 

al-Hadid (57) 
al-Hashr (59) 

Alif Làm Mim al-Sajda (32) 
Qaf (50) 

al-Talāg (65) 
al-Hujurat (49) 
al-Mulk (67) 


Saba (34) 
al-Ankabüt (29) 
al-Furgān (25) 
al-Mu'min (40) 
al-Ra'd (13) 
al-Qasas (28) 
al-Naml (27) 
al-Saffat (37) 
Sad (38) 

Ya Sin (36) 
al-Hijr (15) 


Ha’ Mim ‘Ayn Sin Qaf (42) 


al-Rūm (30) 
al-Zukhruf (43) 


Ha’ Mim al-Sajda (41) 


Ibrahim (14) 
al-Malā'ika (35) 
al-Fath (48) 


Strat Muhammad (47) 


al-Hadid (57) 
Nuh (71) 
al-Ahgāf (46) 
Qaf (50) 
al-Dukhan (44) 
Lugmān (31) 
al-Jāthiya (45) 
al-Mujādala (58) 
al-Mulk (67) 


Alif Lām Mīm al-Sajda (32) 


al-Rahmān (55) 


al-Hujurāt (49) 

Qaf (50) 
Wa'l-Dhāriyāt (51) 
Wa'l-Tūr (52) 

‘Ayn Mim Yatasā alūn (78) 
Wa'l-Nāzi'āt (79) 
‘Abasa (80) 

Innā Anzalnāhu (97) 
A-lam Yakun (98) 
al-Nisa’ (4) 

al-Rūm (30) 
Lugmān (31) 


Alif Lam Mim al-Sajda (41) 


al-Ahzab (33) 
al-Saba’ (34) 
al-Mala'ika (35) 
Ya Sin (36) 
Wa'l-Najm (53) 
al-Qamar (54) 
al-Haqqa (69) 
al-Ma‘arij (70) 
Nah (71) 
al-Jinn (72) 
al-A ‘la (87) 
al-Ghashiya (88) 
al-Ma'ida (5) 
al-Furqàn (25) 
al-Shu'arā' (26) 
al-Naml (27) 
al-Qasas (28) 


al-Hàqqa (69) 
al-Ma'ārij (70) 
al-A‘ma (80) 
Wal-Shams (91) 
al-Qadar (97) 
Zulzilat (99) 
al-Humaza (104) 
al-Fil (105) 
Yünus (10) 
al-Nisa’ (4) 
al-Nahl (16) 
al-Mu minūn (23) 
Yā Sīn (36) 

Ha’ Mim ‘Ayn Sin Qaf (42) 
al-Wāgi'a (56) 
al-Malā'ika (35) 
al-Muddaththir (74) 
al-Dīn (107) 
Tabbat (111) 
al-Ikhlas (112) 
al-Nasr (110) 
al-Oāri'a (101) 
al-Burūj (85) 
al-Tīn (95) 
al-Nahl (16) 
al-Mā'ida (5) 
Yūnus (10) 
al-Ra'd (13) 
Maryam (19) 
al-Shu‘ara’ (26) 
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al-Rahman (55) 
al-Wāgi'a (56) 
al-Hadīd (57) 
al-Mujādala (58) 
al-Hashr (59) 
al-Mumtahina (60) 
al-Saff (61) 
al-Jumu'a (62) 
al-Munāfigūn (63) 
al-Taghabun (64) 
al-Talàq (65) 

Limā Tuharrimu (66) 
al-Mulk (67) 

Nūn (68) 

al-Hāgga (69) 
al-Ma‘arij (70) 
Nth (71) 

al-Jinn (72) 
al-Muzammil (73) 
al-Muddaththir (74) 
al-Qiyama (75) 
al-Insàn (76) 
Wa'l-Mursalat (77) 
al-Naba' (78) 
Wal-Nāzi'āt (79) 
al-A'mā (80) 


«Abd Allah b. Mas*üd 


al-Taghābun (64) 
al-Munafiqün (63) 
al-Jumu'a (62) 
al-Saff (61) 

al-Jinn (72) 

Nüh (71) 
al-Mujādala (58) 
al-Mumtahina (60) 
Lima Tuharrimu (66) 
al-Rahmaan (55) 
al-Najm (53) 
al-Dhāriyāt (51) 
al-Tür (52) 
al-Oamar (54) 
al-Hàqqa (69) 
al-Wāgi'a (56) 
Nūn (68) 
Wal-Nazi at (79) 
al-Ma'ārij (70) 
al-Muddaththir (74) 
al-Muzammil (73) 
al-Mutaffifün (83) 
al-A‘ma (80) 
al-Insān (76) 
al-Oiyāma (75) 
Wal-Mursalāt (77) 


Ubayy b. Kab 


al-Wāgi'a (56) 
al-Jinn (72) 
al-Najm (53) 
al-Ma‘arij (70) 
al-Muzammil (73) 
al-Muddaththir (74) 
al-Qamar (54) 
al-Tūr (52) 
Wa'l-Dhāriyāt (51) 
Nūn (68) 

al-Hāgga (69) 
al-Hashr (59) 
al-Mumtahina (60) 
Wa'l-Mursalat (77) 
al-Nisā (4) 
al-Insan (76) 
al-Qiyàma (75) 
Kuwwirat (81) 
Wa'l-Nazi'at (79) 
al-Talāg (65) 
al-Taghābun (64) 
al-A‘ma (80) 
al-Mutaffifün (83) 
Inshaqqat (84) 
al-Tin (95) 

Iqra' (96) 


The transmission of 
Muhammad b. Khalid 
al-Bargī 


al-Ankabüt (29) 
al-Rahmān (55) 
al-Wāgi'a (56) 
al-Talàq (65) 

Limà Tuharrimu (66) 
al-Mulk (67) 

Nün (68) 

al-Insàn (76) 
Wal-Mursalāt (77) 
Idhà Zulzilat (99) 
al-"Ādiyāt (100) 
al-An'àm (6) 
TāHā (20) 
al-Anbiya' (21) 
al-Hajj (22) 
al-Mu'minün (23) 
al-Nür (24) 
al-Hadid (57) 
al-Mujadala (58) 
al-Hashr (59) 
al-Mumtahina (60) 
al-Qari‘a (101) 
Alhakum (102) 
Wa'l-‘Asr (103) 
al-Humaza (104) 
al-Fil (105) 
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al-Zukhruf (43) 
al-Hujurat (49) 
Qaf (50) 

al-Qamar (54) 
al-Mumtahina (60) 
al-Talāg (65) 
al-Balad (90) 
A-lam Nashrah (94) 
al-"Ādiyāt (100) 
al-Kawthar (108) 
al-Kāfirūn (109) 
al-An‘am (6) 

Band Isra'il (17) 
al-Anbiyā (21) 
al-Furgān (25) 
al-Oasas (28) 
al-Mu min (40) 
al-Mujādala (58) 
al-Hashr (59) 
al-Jumu‘a (62) 
al-Munāfigūn (63) 
Nūn (68) 

al-Jinn (72) 
Wa'l-Mursalāt (77) 
al-Duha (93) 

Nuh (71) 
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Kuwwirat (81) 
Infatarat (82) 
al-Mutaffifün (83) 
Inshaqqat (84) 
al-Burüj (85) 
al-Tārig (86) 
al-A'la (87) 
al-Ghāshiya (88) 
Wa'l-Fajr (89) 
al-Balad (90) 
Wa'l-Shams (91) 
Wa'l-Layl (92) 
Wa'l-Puņā (93) 
A-lam Nashrah (94) 
Wa'l-Tīn (95) 
Iqra’ (96) 
al-Qadar (97) 
Lam Yakun (98) 
Idhà Zulzilat (99) 
Wa'l-‘Adiyat (100) 
al-Qàri'a (101) 
al-Takāthur (102) 
al-"Asr (103) 
al-Humaza (104) 
al-Fil (105) 
Quraysh (106) 
al-Din (107) 
al-Kawthar (108) 
al-Kāfirūn (109) 
al-Nasr (110) 
Tabbat (111) 
al-Ikhlās (112) 


al-Naba' (78) 
Kuwwirat (81) 
Infatarat (82) 
al-Ghāshiya (88) 
al-A'la (87) 
Wa'l-Layl (92) 
Wa'l-Fajr (89) 
al-Burüj (85) 
Inshaqqat (84) 
Iqra’ (96) 
al-Balad (90) 
Wa'l-Duha (93) 
al-Tariq (86) 
Wa'l-‘Adiyat (100) 
al-Din (107) 
al-Qari‘a (101) 
Lam Yakun (98) 
Wa']-Shams (91) 
Wa'l-Tin (95) 
al-Humaza (104) 
al-Layl (92) 
Quraysh (106) 
al-Takāthur (102) 
al-Oadar (97) 
Idhā Zulzilat (99) 
Wa'l-/Asr (103) 
al-Nasr (110) 
al-Kawthar (108) 
al-Kāfirūn (109) 
Tabbat (111) 
al-Ikhlās (112) 


al-Hujurāt (49) 
al-Munāfigūn (63) 
al-Jumu'a (62) 
Limā Tuharrimu (66) 
al-Fajr (89) 
al-Balad (90) 
Wa'l-Layl (92) 
Infatarat (82) 
Wa'l-Shams (91) 
al-Burüj (85) 
al-Tàriq (86) 
al-Alā (87) 
al-Ghashiya (88) 
al-Saff (61) 

Lam Yakun (98) 
Wa'-Duha (93) 
A-lam Nashrah (94) 
al-Qari‘a (101) 
al-Takathur (102) 
Wa’l-‘Asr (103) 
al-Humaza (104) 
Idha Zulzilat (99) 
Wa'l-'Adiyat (100) 
al-Fīl (105) 
al-Oadar (97) 
al-Kāfirūn (109) 
al-Nasr (110) 
Tabbat (111) 
Ouraysh (106) 
al-Dīn (107) 
al-Kawthar (108) 
al-Ikhlās (112) 


Ouraysh (106) 
al-A ‘raf (7) 
Ibrahim (14) 
al-Hijr (15) 
al-Nahl (16) 
Bani Isra'il (17) 
al-Kahf (18) 
al-Saff (61) 
al-Jumu'a (62) 
al-Munāfigūn (63) 
al-Taghābun (64) 
al-Muzammil (73) 
Kuwwirat (81) 
A-Ra'ayta (107) 
al-Kawthar (108) 
al-Kafirün (109) 
al-Nasr (110) 
al-Anfal (8) 
al-Tawba (9) 
Yünus (10) 

Hüd (11) 

Yüsuf (12) 
al-Ra'd (13) 
al-Muddaththir (74) 
al-Qiyàma (75) 
Infatarat (82) 
al-Mutaffifün (83) 
Inshaggat (84) 
al-Burüj (85) 
al-Tariq (86) 
Tabbat (111) 
al-Ikhlās (112) 


al-Takāthur (102) 
al-A rāf (7) 
Ibrāhīm (14) 
al-Kahf (18) 
al-Nūr (24) 

Sad (38) 
al-Zumar (39) 
al-Jāthiya (45) 
Sūrat Muhammad (47) 
al-Hadid (57) 
al-Muzammil (73) 
al-Qiyàma (75) 
al-Naba' (78) 
al-Ghashiya (88) 
Wa'l-Fajr (89) 
Wa'l-Layl (92) 
al-Nasr (110) 
al-Anfal (8) 
al-Tawba (9) 

Tā Hā (20) 

Saba’ (34) 
al-Mala’ika (35) 
al-Saffat (37) 
al-Ahgāf (46) 
al-Fath (48) 
al-Tūr (52) 
al-Najm (53) 
al-Saff (61) 
al-Taghābun (64) 
al-Talāg (65) 
Limā Tuharrimu (66) 
al-Mutaffifün (83) 
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‘In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate. O God, 
we seek Your help, we extol You for good, and we repudiate (nakhla‘u) and 
leave whoever disobeys You.’ 

‘In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate. O God, 
it is You we worship and You to whom we pray and prostrate, You we hurry 
to and are quick to serve (nahfidu). We fear Your punishment and we hope 
for Your mercy - truly Your punishment overtakes the unbelievers! 195 


From the Book of Sufficiency on the Chapters of the Qur'àn, on the authority 
of Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Ahmad al-Raczi:'°° 


The Long Seven!” are: the Cow (O. 2), the Family of ‘Imran (Q. 3), Women 
(Q. 4), the Table (Q. 5), Cattle (Q. 6), the Heights (Q. 7), and the seventh of 
them is the Spoils (O. 8) and Repentance (O. 9).!?$ The Doubled (mathānī) 
Seven are the seven chapters the first of which is the chapter of Jonah and 
the last of which is the Bee: (thus) Jonah (O. 10), Hūd (O. 11), Joseph (Q. 
12), Thunder (Q. 13), Abraham (Q. 14), the Rocky Tract (Q. 15) and the 
Bee (Q. 16). It is as though the Long Seven are the starting points in the 
mighty Qur'an and the Doubled Seven are the ones which follow them in 
length and in meanings. 

It is also said that the Doubled Seven are the Exordium of the Scripture 
because it is doubled up in every formal prayer and because the doubled 
ones in regard to meaning are within it and inside it, as will follow. °° 

The Seven Hundreds: the first of them is the chapter of the Tribe of Israel 
and the last of them is the chapter of the Believers. Thus: the Tribe of Israel 
(Q. 17), the Cave (O. 18), Mary (O. 19), Tā Ha@ (O. 20), the Prophets (Q. 
21), the Pilgrimage (O. 22), the Believers (O. 23).*°° 

They are called the Hundreds because each chapter of them is a hundred 
verses or approximately that, and they follow the Doubled Ones. 

The Elaborated [part] (mufassal = “divided up')?9! is so called because 
[the stiras in it] are short chapters due to the closeness of the division of one 
chapter from another, as is obvious. It is also said it is called Elaborated 
(mufassal) due to what is in [the sūras] by way of elucidation and detailing. 
And the former is more correct, since the Elaborated is not greater in elu- 
cidation and detailing than the other part. 
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From The Book of the Select in Readings, on the authority of Abū Bakr 31 
Muhammad b. Misa al-Saydalani:? 


The Long Seven are seven chapters: the Cow (Q. 2), the Family of ‘Imran 
(Q. 3), Women (Q. 4), the Heights (Q. 7), Cattle (Q. 6), the Table (Q. 5), 
Jonah (Q. 10). Abū ‘Ubayda said: “The Spoils is amongst the Doubled Ones, 
and it is amongst the first of what descended at Medina; and Jonah (Q. 10) 
descended at Mecca.’ The Hundreds are eleven? chapters: Immunity (Q. 
9), the Bee (O. 16), Hud (O. 11), Joseph (O. 12), the Cave (O. 18), the Tribe 
of Israel (O. 17), the Prophets (O. 21), Tā Ha’ (O. 20), Qad Aflaha (O. 23), 
the Poets (O. 26), Those Who Set in Ranks (O. 37). 

The Doubled Ones are twenty chapters: the Confederates (Q. 33), 
Pilgrimage (Q. 22), the Ant (Q. 27), the Story (Q. 28), Light (Q. 24), the 
Spoils (Q. 8), Mary (Q. 19), the Spider (Q. 29), Rome (Q. 30), Ya Sin (Q. 
36), the Rocky Tract (Q. 15), Thunder (Q. 13), the Criterion (Q. 25), Sheba 
(O. 34), the Angels (O. 35), Abraham (Q. 14), Sad (O. 38), the chapter of 
Muhammad (Q. 47), Lugmān (Q. 31), the Crowds (Q. 45). 

The Hä’ Mims are seven chapters: the Believer (O. 40), the Ornaments 
(O. 43), Ha’ Mim the Prostration (O. 41), Ha’ Mim ‘Ayn Sin Qaf (O. 42),?* 
Smoke (Q. 44), the Dunes (O. 46), Bowing the Knee (Q. 45). 

The Examined Ones (mumtahina) are fourteen” chapters: Victory (Q. 
48), Iron (Q. 57), the Gathering (Q. 59), Alif Lam Mim the Prostration (Q. 
32), Qaf (Q. 50), Divorce (Q. 65), the Private Apartments (Q. 49), Blessed 
(Q. 67), Mutual Cheating (Q. 64), the Hypocrites (Q. 63), the Ranks (Q. 61), 
the Jinn (Q. 72), Noah (Q. 71), Disputation (Q. 58). 

The Elaborated is what is in the chapters - forty-nine chapters - which he 
has enumerated. 

In the Book of Sufficiency [the following] is quoted, on the authority of 
the Messenger of God: ‘I was given the Long Seven in place of the Torah, I 
was given the Hundreds in place of the Gospel, I was given the Doubled 
Ones in place of the Psalms, and I surpassed by way of the Elaborated.’?°° 

On the authority of Sa‘id b. Jubayr??? in regard to God's statement 
(Exalted is He) We have bestowed on you seven of the Doubled Ones’,?°® 
is that he said: They are the Long Seven: the Cow (Q. 2), the Family of 
‘Imran (0. 3), Women (0. 4), the Table (O. 5), Cattle (O. 6), the Heights 
(O. 7), and Jonah (Q. 10) becomes the seventh.” 

The like of that is reported on the authority of Yahya b. al-Hārith al- 
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Dīnārī, who adds: The Spoils (O.8) and Immunity (O.9) are not counted 
among the Long Seven. 


Chapter 4 
On readings (girā”āt) 


Know that after the collection of the codex by the companions (may God be 
pleased with them) and after the consensus on it, different readings are 
ascribed to them. The emigrants, helpers, and successors to them in excel- 
lence, according to their degrees and their ranks in knowledge, used to 
recite the Qur'an in sundry ways consisting in one or other dialect (but they 
did not differ much, such that the meaning differed) - till the knowledge of 
the readings ended up with a community of the learned who devoted them- 
selves exclusively to them and set about pinning them down, so they 
became thereby models from whom people acquired knowledge and by 
whom they were guided in regard to the readings. 

They are ten individuals,?!° seven of whom are the famous ones to whom 
is recourse in knowledge about readings and upon whom is dependence in 
their understanding of them. Three of them are those whom people have 
chosen, and they added them to the other seven in their reading and excel- 
lence. So these ten individuals are the readers of the three garrison towns: 
[those from] the Hijaz, [those from] Iraq, and [those from] Syria. We 
mention their names, their genealogies, and who obtained knowledge from 
them or traced any report back to them. 


The Hijazis 
being the inhabitants of Mecca and Medina 


From Mecca: 


[1.] Ibn Kathir: 

Abū Muhammad [or] Abū Ma‘bad [or] Abū “Abbad, "Abd Allah b. Kathir 
al-Darimi al-Kinānī, the client of “Amr b. 'Alqama [al-Kinàni]. He died in 
Mecca in the year 120[/738].?!! Well-known transmissions on his authority: 


al-Oawwās: This was Abūl-Hasan Ahmad b. ‘Awn al-Nabbāl [the 
bowman'], he being also known as al-Oawwās ['the bowmaker'].?!? He 
went through the Qur'àn in the presence of?? Wahb b. Wādih,'!+ and he 
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went through it in the presence of Isma‘ll b. Abd Allāh al-Qust.?!^ He said: 
T went through the Qur'àn in the presence of Shibl b. "Abbād?!6 and Ma'rüf 
b. Mushkàn?" who went through it in the presence of Ibn Kathir’. 


al-Bargī: Abü'l-Hasan Ahmad b. Muhammad b. "Abd Allāh b. Abi Bizza al- 33 
Bargī,!* he having gone through the Qur'an in the presence of ‘Ikrima b. 
Sulaymàn,?'? and ‘Ikrima having gone through it in the presence of Shibl 
and al-Qust, who both went through it in the presence of Ibn Kathīr; and by 
way of Abt ‘Amr Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Bargī al-Makki, nick- 
named Ounbul,2 from al-Oawwās; and by way of Abū Bakr Muhammad 

b. Mūsā al-Hāshimī from Ounbul. 


Ibn Fulayh: Abū Ishāg ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Fulayh al-Makki??! went through 
the Qur'àn in the presence of Da'üd b. Shibl. Da'üd went through it in the 
presence of his father and of al-Qust, who went through it in the presence 
of Ibn Kathir by his chain. He transmitted from Ibn Kathir also by way of 
Abū ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Laythī [= Nàfi'] from Abū Badra by his chain from 
Ibn Kathir. 


Ibn Kathir went through the Qur'àn in the presence of Mujahid b. Jabr??? 
and Dirbās, the client of Ibn “Abbas, who went through it in the presence of 
Ibn “Abbas, and Ibn “Abbas went through it in the presence of Ubayy b. 
Ka'b, and Ubayy went through it in the presence of the Messenger of God. 


From Medina: 


[2.] Nafi 7? 

Abū Ruwaym [or] Abū'l-Husayn [or] Abū "Abd al-Rahmān Nāfr' b. Abd 
al-Rahmān b. Abi Nu'aym, the client of Ja‘wana b. Sha'üb al-Laythi, whose 
origin was from Isfahan; he died in Medina in the year 177 [/792-3], and it 
is also said: 166 [/781-2]. Transmissions mentioned from him: 


Qalin:??+ He was Abū Masa Īsā b. Mina Oālūn by way of Abü'l-Nashit 
Muhammad b. Hārūn al-Marwazi from Qalün, from Naf’. 


Warsh:*25 Abü'l-Qàsim, Uthmān b. Sa'id, nicknamed "Warsh', Aba ‘Amr, 
Abū Sa'id, by way of Abūl-Azhar, "Abd al-Samad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān al- 
"Atīgi from Warsh, from Nāfr. 
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34 al-Madanī:??5 Abū Bishr Isma'il b. Ja'far al-Madanī, by way of Abw’l-Za‘ra’ 


3 


Ot 


“Abd al-Rahman b. 'Abdüs,??7 from Abū ‘Umar Hafs b. “Umar al-Azdi,?8 
from Abū Bishr, from Nàfi'. They went through the Qur'an collectively to 
Nāfr. 


Nāfi' said: ‘In Medina I came across models who are imitated. So I looked 
at what two of them agreed upon and adopted it; and I looked at what one 
of them was alone in and rejected it - till I put together this reading of mine,’ 


The Iraqis 
(being) the people of Basra and Kufa 


From Basra: 


[3.] Abū ‘Amr: 

Abū ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala’ b. ‘Ammar b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Husayn b. al-Hārith b. 
Julhum b. Khuzā'a b. Mazin b. Malik b. “Amr b. Tamim, and it is said his 
name was "Arabān, also Zabban, also Yahya, also 'Uyayna,??? and it is said 
his filionymic agnomen was his name. He was pious, religious and learned 
in the Ourān and lexicography. He died in Kufa at the house of 
Muhammad b. Sulayman in the year 154 [/771], when he was 86. It is said 
that he had gold teeth. Well-known transmissions on his authority: 


al-Yazidi: Abū ‘Amr b. Yahya Mubarak al-Yazīdī,** by way of al-Süsi?! 
and Abt “Umar al-Dawrī, who both went through the Qur'àn in the pres- 
ence of al-Yazidi, and he went through it in the presence of Abū ‘Amr [b. al- 
‘Ala’| and Abū ‘Amr went through it in the presence of Sa'id b. Jubayr and 
Mujahid b. Jabr??? and others, who both went through it in the presence of 
Ibn 'Abbàs, and Ibn 'Abbàs went through it in the presence of Ubayy b. 
Ka b. 


Shujā':2** Abū Nu‘aym Shujā' b. Abi Nasr al-Balkhi,?** by way of Abū Ja far 
Muhammad b. Ghālib?** who went through it in the presence of Shujā', and 
Shujà' went through it in the presence of Abū “Amr by his chain. 


From Kufa: 


[4.] <Asim:?7¢ 
This was Abū Bakr ‘Asim b. Abi'l-Najüd al-Kūfi, he being the client??? of 
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Banū Hanifa b. Malik. It is said that the name of Abü'l-Najüd was 
Bahdala;??? and it is said that it was the name of his mother. He died in the 
year 128 [/746]. Transmissions mentioned from him: 


Ibn "Ayyāsh:?*? Abū Bakr b. "Ayyāsh b. Salim al-Asadi al-Hannat, by way 
of Abū Yüsuf Ya'qüb b. Khalaf al-A'sha?*? and Yahya b. Adam al-Kūfī,**! 
both of them from Abū Bakr by the transmission of al-Shumüni?? from 
al-A‘sha, from Abū Bakr from ‘Asim, and the transmission of Shu'ayb b. 
Ayyūb?* from Yahya from Abū Bakr from “Asim. 


Hafs: Abū ‘Amr Hafs b. Sulayman b. Mughira al-Bazzāz al- Asadī, by way 
of'Amr?*> and Ubayd?* the sons of al-Sabbah, from Hafs by the transmis- 
sion of Abū'l-Hasan Raw‘an b. Ahmad al-Daqqàq?* from ‘Amr and Hafs 
from ‘Asim. And the transmission of Abū Lu‘yan Ahmad b. Sahl b. Fīrūz?*% 
from Ubayd from Hafs from ‘Asim, and Asim went through the Qur’an in 
the presence of Zirr b. Hubaysh,*? and Zirr went through it in the presence 
of ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'üd, and “Asim also went through it in the presence of 
Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Sulami,?°° and al-Sulami went through it in the 
presence ofthe Commander of the Faithful, "Alī b. Abi Tālib (may God be 
pleased with him). 


[5.] Hamza: 

Abū Umāra Hamza b. Habib b. Umāra al-Zayyat,?°! the client ofthe Banü 
jl, from the sons of Aktham b. Sayfi. He was pious and religious, and he 
used to transport oil from Iraq to Hulwan?°? and transport walnuts and 
cheese from Hulwān to Küfa. He died at Hulwān in 156 [/773]. Well-known 
transmissions on his authority: 


Abū Muhammad [or] Abū ‘Isa Sulaym?*? b. ‘Isa,2°* by way of Abū 
Muhammad Khalaf b. Hisham al-Bazzāz,*”> and Khallad b. Khālid al- 
Ahwal,2= who both went through the Qur'an in the presence of Sulaym. 
Sulaym went through the Qur’an in the presence of Hamza ten times, and 
Hamza went through it in the presence of ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Abi Layla??? 
and Sulaymān?*% b. Mihrān al-A‘mash.”°? And Abū ‘Amr Hafs b.2°° ‘Umar 
al-Dawri from Sulaym**' from Hamza. So what was by way of [Ibn Abi] 
Layla went back to "Alī b. Abi Talib, and what was by way of al-A‘mash was 
from ‘Abd Allah b. Mas ūd. 
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[6.] al-Kisā'ī: 

Abü'l-Hasan “Ali b. Hamza?€ was among those learned in Arabic and lex- 
icography. He and Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Fagīh and al-Ahnaf and 
Ibrāhīm al-Mawsilī died on the same day, and Hārūn al-Rashīd com- 
manded his son al-Ma'mün to pray over them in one of the villages of Rayy 
called al-Zanbüya in the year 189 [/805], and it is also said: 181 [/797], and 
also 182 [/798]. Known transmissions on his authority: 


Abū ‘Umar Hafs b. ‘Umar al-Dawri and Abū'l-Hārith?% Layth b. Khalid?® 
both went through the Qur’an in the presence of al-Kisā'ī and he went 
through it in the presence of Hamza four times. Al-Kisā'ī used to choose 
recitations and came across authorities in Kufa who were reciters and 
jurists; he relied, in regard to what he chose, on readings which go back to 
the Prophet (may God bless him and his family), and on readings transmit- 
ted from Alī b. Abi Talib, al-Hasan b. "Alī and Ibn ‘Abbas. He recited one 
reading against Ibn Mas ‘tid’s recitation, namely, His statement (Exalted is 
He), ‘[...] and that God does not let slip the reward of the believers’, which 
in the codex of “Abd Allah b. Mas ‘tid is ‘and God does not let slip the reward 
of the believers'.265 


The Syrians 


[7.] Ibn "Āmir:?% 

Abt ‘Imran or Abū Uthmān or Abū Hushaym ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir al- 
Yahsubi,”©” who died in Damascus in the year 118 [/736]. Transmissions 
mentioned from him: 


Ibn Dhakwān: Abt ‘Amr ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Dhakwān,*% and it 
is also said: ‘Abd Allāh b. Ahmad b. Bashir b. Dhakwān, the reciter of the 
people of Damascus. Abū "Abd Allāh b. Mūsā b. Sharik al-Akhfash al- 
Dimashgī went through the Qur'àn in the presence of Ibn Dhakwān.?% 


Hisham: Abū'l-Walīd Hisham b. ‘Ammar al-Dimashgī.?79 They both went 
through the Qur'àn in the presence of Ayyüb b. Tamim al-Nakha'i al-Qàri 
[the reciter’],?”1 and Ayyüb went through it in the presence of Yahya b. al- 
Hārith al-Dhamari;?? and Yahya went through it in the presence of Ibn 
‘Amir. Aba ‘Amr b. Ahmad b. Yūsufal-Taghlabī,73 one of the transmitters 
of Ibn “Amir, also went through the Qur'àn in the presence of Ayyūb. 
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Ibn Dhakwān said: Ibn ‘Amir went through the Qur’an in the presence 
of a man, and that man went through it in the presence of 'Uthmàn b. 
"Affān. Al-Akhfash said: Ibn Dhakwān did not name for us the man in 
whose presence Ibn ‘Amir went through the Qur'àn, but Hisham named 
him for us, for he said, ‘It was al-Mughira b. Abi Shihab al-Makhzūmī,?7* 
in whose presence Ibn ‘Amir went through the Qur'an, and al-Mughira 
went through the Qur'àn in the presence of Uthmān, without anyone 
between them, and ‘Uthman went through it in the presence of the 
Prophet’. 

So these seven are those on whose authority the famous readings are 
transmitted. As for the three others whom people chose and admitted to 
their ranks in their knowledge of readings - the first of them is: 


[8. Ibn al-Qa‘qa‘:] 

Abū Ja far Yazid b. al-Oa'gā' al-Madanī,7> the client of ‘Abd Allah b. “Abbas 
b. Abi Rabi'a al-Makhzūmī. He was the teacher of Nafi‘ and he used to recite 
the Ourān in the Prophet’s Mosque (may God bless him and his family). 
He was killed at al-Harra, and [the Battle of] al-Harra took place at the 
end of sixty-three years after the arrival of the Prophet (may God bless him 
and his family) in Medina.?’° They do not count him among the seven 
because he used to recite anomalous (shādhdha) and unusual (ghariba) 
readings. 

His two transmitters: Īsā b. Wardān al-Hudhā'?7” and Sulayman b. 
Muslim al-Jammāz.?7 Sulayman said: "Abū Ja far informed me that he 
learnt recitation from his patron "Abd Allah b. “Abbas, and from Abū 
Hurayra. 7? We have already mentioned the chain of transmission of Ibn 
‘Abbas. 


[9. Ya*qüb b. Ishàq:] 
The second [ofthe three further readers], namely, Abū Muhammad Ya qüb 
b. Ishaq b. Zayd b. "Abd Allah al-Hadrami?9? al-Basri, died on Sunday in 
the year 85 [/704]. He opted in recitation for a sound choice from outside of 
the tradition. He ran through the recitations in the presence of Sallàm b. 
Sulaymàn;??! and Sallam went through the Qur'àn in the presence of ‘Asim 
by his chain of transmission. 

His two transmitters: Abū "Abd Allāh Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil al- 
Lu'lu'i, known as Ruways,**? and Rawh b. "Abd al-Mu'min al-Muqri'?*? by 
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way of Muhammad b. [Wahb b.] Yahya b. al- Alà' al-Thaqafi?** from Rawh 
from Ya'qüb. Likewise, Muhammad b. al-Jahm b. Hàrün?*? transmitted 
from al-Walid b. Hassan al-Thawri?®° from Ya'gūb. 


[10. Khalaf b. Hisham:] 

The third: Abū Muhammad Khalaf b. Hishàm b. Tālib b. Ghurāb al-Bazzàr 
al-Küfi.?57 He was a leader in Prophetic Tradition and the Qur'àn, and 
knowledgeable about the kinds of readings. He died in the year 229 [/843- 
4]. It is transmitted from him by way of Abū Ishaq Ibrahim al-Marwazī,?*% 
the brother of Abü'l- Abbàs, Khalaf's copyist, that he said: ‘I went through 
the Qur'àn in the presence of Khalaf, and Khalaf went through it in the pres- 
ence of Sulaym, and Sulaym went through it in the presence of Hamza al- 
Zayyāt” And we have already mentioned Hamza’s chain of transmission. 

So one may rest content with this sum for the chains of the ten reciters 
and their names, and also the chain of their transmitters - to whom is 
recourse in the science of recitation. 

Next: let no one opine that the recitations attributed to these reciters are 
their inventions. Rather, they are their preferences, consisting in what they 
heard from their forebears, one generation after another, till it reaches back 
to the Prophet (may God bless him and his family). So the recitations of the 
people of Kufa, Basra and the districts of Iraq reach back to the Commander 
of the Faithful, 'Ali (may God be pleased with him) and 'Abd Allàh b. 
Mas 'üd; and the recitations of the people of the Hijāz and Tihama and its 
districts reach back to Uthmān b. ‘Affan, Ubayy b. Ka'b and Zayd b. Thābit 
(God's good pleasure be upon them); and the recitations of the people of 
Syria and its districts reach back to Uthmān b. "Affān (may God be pleased 
with him). And the origin for the recitation of these people is from the 
recitation of the Prophet (may God bless him and his family). For it is not 
for anyone amongst the companions and the successors, and anyone else, to 
recite with a reading which consists in his own invention, without prece- 
dent, just as it is not for anyone amongst them to do exegesis of the Qur'àn 
by his personal opinion. 

The Prophet has said (may God bless him and his family): Whoever does 
exegesis of the Qur'an on the basis of his personal opinion - even if he gets 
it right, he has erred, and if he errs, let him take his place in hellfire!'?5? 

It has been said "Ihere is nothing further from men's intellects than the 
exegesis of the Qur’an’;?”° except for men to whom God gives understanding 
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in regard to the Qur’an, men who are the ‘pegs of the earth’, the safety of its 
inhabitants, the inheritors of the prophets, one of the ‘two precious things’, 
the best of the two universes and the two worlds. They are the folk of God, 
His elect, His party and [the depositories of] His secret, the mines of His 
wisdom, and the rulers of His creation.27! 

We ask God (Exalted is He), to make us their adherents, those who hear 
and obey them, who pursue and strive for their approval, are thought well 
of by them, and stick to their guardianship forever and ever Amen - O Lord 
of the Worlds! 


Chapter 5 
On what is desirable and undesirable for the reciter of the Qur?àn 
in regard to ‘seeking refuge [with God] (isti ādha) 


Among the things desirable for the reciter is to cleave to the well-known 
recitations handed down from the companions, the successors, and the 
recognised reciters, and not to overstep them at all for something from his 
own inventions or deviations taken from the recitations of people with 
affectations, even though such recitations sustain the meanings and are 
right in the outward forms of inflection. 

It is also desirable for him to choose??? from them the purest of them in 
expression, the most inclusive in meaning, the finest in poetic order and 
harmony, and the best in language and clarity of Arabic; not the ill-seeming 
and barbarous which none amongst the luminaries of the reciters knows, let 
alone lay people - like the “an'ana of the tribe of Tamim or the kaskasa of 
the tribe of Rabīa,*”* and whatever else amongst the rarities of transmis- 
sions. So he does not change the hamza [=] into an ‘ayn [= ‘] in His state- 
ment (Exalted is He): Maybe God will give ("an ya'ti) victory ,??* such that 
he recites 'an ya'ti - this being the 'an'ana of Tamim. Nor does he make 
the kaf of the feminine [= ki] a sin [= s] in His statement (Exalted is He): 
"Your Lord has made a stream beneath you (qad ja'ala rabbuki tahtaki 
sariyya),?? so he recites gad ja'ala rabbusi tahtasi sariyyā — this being the 
kaskasa of Rabia. Likewise, he should not recite with anomalies from 
recitations the methods of which are unsound, hence whose transmission is 
not passed on; unless he just wants to study them for learning, without 
adhering to them in recitation. Instead, he must stick to the clear and well- 
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known recitations, the reliable and approved transmissions, the middle 
course in chanting (tartīl) and the minimum in lowering and raising the 
voice. He should not recite it quickly as poetry is recited, nor read it hastily 
like the sneezing of a little goat,?** nor declaim it laboriously such that the 
skin of the listener crawls and his heart recoils from it, nor lower his voice 
such that he hides its recitation from someone close to him. But let him 
comply with the optimum in things, namely their middling aspects, similar 
to what God commanded and forbade His Prophet (may God bless him and 
give him peace): ‘Neither declaim the prayer, nor speak it in a low tone, but 
seek a middle course between.” It is transmitted on his authority (peace 
be upon him) that he passed by Abū Bakr when he was lowering his voice, 
so he said: ‘Raise your voice a little’, and he passed by ‘Umar when he was 
declaiming, so he said: "Lower your voice a little.’ It is transmitted on the 
authority of Sa'īd b. Jubayr that he said: "Recite the Qur'àn illuminating by 
it, and do not pronounce it in a guttural way.’ 

It is desirable for the reciter when he pronounces the Qur’an not to go 
out of his way in pronunciation such that he crosses over the line of exag- 
gerating and overdoing it — as is reported of Hamza al-Zayyāt,*** although 
Hamza did not himself adopt it, rather he used to do that with any student 
whose understanding was yet small and whose tongue was too light, to 
acquaint him, by conveying it in the pronunciation, with the quantity which 
was its proper limit. 

Full, formal pronunciation??? is that he geminates the geminated, pro- 
nounces without gemination the ungeminated, lengthens the lengthened, 
shortens the shortened, pronounces without a vowel the unvowelled, pro- 
nounces with a vowel the vowelled, pronounces with a glottal stop (hamza) 
what has a glottal stop, interrupts the interrupted, connects up the con- 
nected, and expresses the letters from their places of articulation clearly, 
without mixing them with others. So he geminates the geminated in sucha 
way as to remove it from pronounciation without gemination, he pro- 
nounces with a vowel the vowelled in such a way as to remove it from the 
vowelless, he pronounces without a vowel the vowelless in such a way as to 
remove it from the vowelled; he is never ever seen to exaggerate or overdo, 
such that his articulation with a vowel becomes gemination or his articula- 
tion without a vowel becomes a pause and a quiescence. He shortens the 
shortened in such a way as to remove it from the lengthened, he lengthens 
the lengthened in such a way as to remove it from the shortened - not that 
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the single beat be like the two beats or three. And he pronounces with a 
glottal stop what has a glottal stop, with a delicate pronunciation which 
removes it from what is without a glottal stop, not that he lean on it so he 
geminates it - given that articulating the glottal stop without gemination is 
even allowed in the whole Qur’an, unless it is an initial glottal stop, for artic- 
ulating it without gemination is impossible since articulating it without 
gemination would be close to the vowelless, and beginning with the vowel- 
less is impossible. 

As for what the moderns invented, calling it the ‘recitation of the poetic 


'300 _ it consists in affectation, deviation and unsoundness and it 


measure 
is not transmitted from the Arabs, in whose language the Qur'àn was sent 
down. God's Messenger has said: 'Recite the Qur'àn in the tones and voices 
of the Arabs.”>9! 

It is desirable that he intone the Qur'àn melodiously.*%2 So he pauses at 
the absolute, recommended and suitable pauses so as to distinguish one 
meaning from another through the termination and inception [of syntactic 
units]; and in intoning he takes note of nasalisation (ghunna) in its places 
amongst the weak letters before which is nunnation (tanwin), for that 
embellishes the voice. He takes note of velarisation (tafkhim) in the name 
"Allāh" when there is a final ‘w or ‘a’ in front of it; and he takes note of ‘thin- 
ning’ (targīg) in it when there is a final ‘i’ in front of it.??? He indicates the 
strongest letter in the word and so he brings out the weakest clearly from its 
point of articulation. He indicates the instances of ‘md’ as negation in the 
Qur'an by indicating negation [in his tone of voice], and the instances of 
‘mg as affirmation, by indicating affirmation.*°* When he brings a story to 
an end he pauses, so he makes clear the beginning of the next story and the 
statement which is after it, and when he reaches a passage of admonition, he 
is admonished and repeats it, when he reaches a passage of acknowledge- 
ment of God's favours he acknowledges them and brings them to mind, 
and when he reaches a passage of marveling, he marvels and meditates: 
“Those [whom We gave the Scripture] intone it as it should be intoned. They 
have faith in it.?05 

As for the ‘seeking refuge’ at the start of the recitation - it is emphatically 
recommended for him. God (Exalted is He) said: “When you recite the 
Qur'an, seek refuge in God.”% The inhabitants of Basra and Ibn Kathir 
recited: ‘I seek refuge in God from the stoned Satan’; in a transmission of 
Qunbul on the authority of Ibn Kathir: ‘I seek refuge in God the Mighty, 
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the All-Hearing’; in a transmission of Hafs on the authority of ‘Asim: ‘I seek 
refuge in God the Mighty, the All-Hearing, the All-Knowing’; on the 
authority of Nafi‘, Ibn “Amir and al-Kisā'ī: ‘I seek refuge in God from the 
stoned Satan, verily God is the All-Hearing, the All-Knowing’; and on the 
authority of Hamza: “We seek refuge in God, the All-Hearing, the All- 
Knowing, from the stoned Satan.?97 

In a saying of Ibn Mas üd, he said: 1 went through the Qur'àn in the pres- 
ence of the Messenger of God (may God bless him and give him peace) and 
I commenced [the recitation] by saying: "I seek refuge in God, the AII- 
Hearing, the All-Knowing”, but then he said to me, "I seek refuge in God 
from the stoned Satan', since I sat before Gabriel (peace be upon him) and 
I said: ‘I seek refuge in the All-Hearing, the All-Knowing’, and Gabriel said 
to me: ‘I seek refuge in God from the stoned Satan.’ Gabriel said: ‘I took it 
from Michael thus, and Michael [took it thus] from Israfil and Israfil took 
it thus from the Guarded Tablet’.”°°8 And this corresponds with what is in 
God's Scripture: When you recite the Qur'àn, seek refuge in God from the 
stoned Satan.3 

In one of the reports: Whosoever says three times when he wakes up: ‘I 
seek refuge with God, the All-Hearing, the All-Knowing from the stoned 
Satan’, and he recites three verses from the end of the Chapter of the 
Gathering,?!? God entrusts him to seven thousand angels who pray over 
him till it becomes evening, and if he dies on that day he dies a martyr.?!! 
On the authority of [Ja‘far] al-Sadig (peace be upon him) is that he used to 
seek refuge from Satan, after setting out, saying: ‘I seek refuge in God, the 
All-Hearing, the All-Knowing, from the stoned Satan.’ 

Amongst the things desirable for the reciter of the Qur'an is that he be rit- 
ually pure, hence the man in a state of major ritual impurity and the men- 
struating woman may not recite the Quran. There is no [absolute] 
objection to someone in a state of minor ritual impurity reciting, but it is 
better that he be ritually pure, facing the direction of Mecca, reciting it in the 
manner of glorification and reverently, in the most plaintive voice, in the 
most serene moment and mood, and with the most attentive heart and 
mind. His skin will tremble from it when he comes to a verse of punishment 
and retribution, and his skin will grow supple from it when he comes to a 
verse of mercy and grace. God (Exalted is He) listens to everyone who 
recites the Qur'àn in a beautiful voice.*!2 
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Chapter 6 
On the number of chapters, verses, words and letters of the Qur?àn, 
according to what they disagreed and agreed upon 


The number of chapters in the Qur'àn, on the basis of how Uthmān's codex 
is found, also being transmitted on the authority of 'Ali (may God be 
pleased with him), is 114;°1° on the basis of what is found in the codex of 
‘Abd Allāh b. Mas'üd, in that he did not count the last two chapters,?!^ and 
he counted the Dawn’s Glory and Have We not Expanded?!? as a single 
chapter, is 111;?!6 on the basis of what is found in the codex of Ubayy b. 
Ka'b, in that he counted the standing prayer?! as two chapters, 116;3!8 and 
on the basis ofthe statement of whoever counts the Spoils and Immunity?!? 
as a single chapter, 113.320 

Its verses in the numbering of the Kufans, being the numbering which 
al-Kisā'ī transmitted on the authority of Hamza and Hamza traced it back 
to "Alī b. Abi Talib (may God be pleased with him), are 6,236; in the reck- 
oning of the Basrans, being the numbering which their codices followed, 
6,204; in the numbering of the former Medinan, on the authority of al- 
Husayn b. "Alī and ‘Abd Allah b. “Umar, 6,217; in the numbering of the 
latter Medinan, on the authority of Abū Ja'far, Shayba and Isma‘il, 6,214; 
in the numbering of the Meccans, 6,219; and in the numbering of the inhab- 
itants of Syria, 6,226. 

Its words are 77,439, and it is also said: 77,436. Its letters are 323,514, and 
it is said 322,617, and it is said 325,188, and it is also said: 321,675.??! It has 
been said that the cause of disparity in the number of letters and words is 
that certain of them counted each geminated letter as two letters, so that for 
him its letters came to be more than the letters of whoever counted it as a 
single letter. And certain of them, for example, counted??? ‘fi khalg'*?> as 
two words so he would count fi as a word and khalg as a word, so the 
number of its words became greater than the number of whoever counted 
them [fī khalq] as a single word. 


In a manuscript conveyed on the authority of one of the later enumerators, 
namely, "Abd Allah b. "Abd al- Aziz: 


The number of verses in the Qur’an is 6,246, the words in them are 77,436, 
and letters in them are 325,211. The number of what is in the Qur’an by way 
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of alif is 48,955,??^ bà' is 1,255,3*° ta’ is 15,199,326 tha’ is 1,255,*27 jim is 
3,273,378 h@ is 3,993,??? khā is 2,416,??? dal is 2,412,??! dhālis 4,642,332 rā” 
is 11,793,333 zā” is 1,455,334 sin is 4,991, shin is 2,243,5*% sād is 2,581,337 
dad is 2,657,798 tā” is 1,274,°°° zà' is 842,34° ‘ayn is 9,525,?*! ghayn is 
2,258,342 fa’ is 8,477,343 gāfis 6,813,344 kaf is 15,344,345 lam is 33,422,346 
mim is 26,134,?*7 niin is 26,464,°* waw is 24,436,° ha’ is 17,575,°°° and 
y@ is 24,919.°°! They reckoned the verses of the chapter of the Exordium 
as 7, its words as 28 (it is also said 29), its letters as 144, and its complete 
words as 12. Beneath every number is an arcanum, and ‘above everyone 
possessing knowledge is a knower’!?°* 


Chapter 7 
On the enumeration of the exegetes amongst the companions 
and others, and the enumeration of the commentaries compiled, 
also the works on Qur’anic semantics and their authors 


Those who discussed the exegesis of the Qur'àn amongst the companions, 
were: the Commander of the Faithful, "Alī;*"* “Abd Allah b. 'Abbas;??^ “Abd 
Allāh b. Mas'üd;?*? Ubayy b. Ka'b;*** Sa'id b. al-Musayyib;?°7 “Umar b. al- 
Khattàb;?5? and Mu'ādh b. Jabal,**? (may God be pleased with them ).599 
Amongst those who transmit on their authority, and the compilers of 
exegesis, were: Alī b. Abi Talha al-Wālibī,**' on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas; 
"Atīya b. Sa'd al-"Awfī,*% on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, who has has a 
Qur'an commentary; ‘Ikrima,*® the client of Ibn “Abbas, on the authority 
of Ibn ‘Abbas, who has a Qur'àn commentary; al-Dahhak b. Muzahim al- 
Hilālī,**+ on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, who has a Ourān commentary; 
Mujahid b. Jabr and Sa‘id b. Jubayr,*> on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas; al- 
Kalbi, Muhammad b. al-Sà'ib,?96 on the authority of Abū Salih Bādhān, the 
client of Umm Hani’, on the authority of Ibn “Abbas, who has a Qur'àn 
commentary; ‘Ata’ b. Abi Rabah;*° ‘Ata’ b. Abi Muslim al-Khurāsānī;*%% 
‘Ata’ b. Dīnār;**% Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Muslim b. Shihab al-Zuhri;?7? 
Abū Sa'id b. Abīl-Hasan al-Basrī,*”* who has a Qur'àn commentary; 
Oatāda b. Di'áma al-Sadūsī,*7? who has a Qur'àn commentary; Abūr'l-"Āliya 
al-Riyāhī,*”* who has a Qur'àn commentary; Mugātil b. Hayyàn,?7^ who 


375 


has a Qur’an commentary; Mugātil b. Sulaymān,*” who has a Qur'àn com- 


mentary; al-Hasan b. Wāgid al-Wāgidī,*7$ who has a Qur'àn commentary; 
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Ismail b. Abd al-Rahman?”’ al-Suddi,?75 who has a Qur'an commentary; 
‘Abd Allah b. Abi Jafar al-Rāzī,*”? who has a Ourān commentary; 
Muhammad b. Jurayj,?9? who has a Qur'àn commentary; Sufyan b. Sa‘id al- 
Thawri,??! who has a Qur'àn commentary; Sufyàn b. Uyayna,**? who has a 
Qur'áàn commentary; Waki b. al-Jarrāh,*** who has a Qur'àn commentary; 
Hushaym b. Bashir,?*4 who has a Qur'àn commentary; Shibl b. "Abbād al- 
Makki,?* who has a Qur'àn commentary; Warqa’ b. Umar,**$ who has a 
Qur'àn commentary; Zayd b. Aslam,**7 who has a Qur'àn commentary; 
Rawh b. Ubāda al-Oaysī,*** who has a Qur'àn commentary; Muhammad b. 
Yüsuf al-Firyābī,**? who has a Qur'àn commentary; Qubaysa b. “Uqba al- 
Suwā'ī,*%? who has a Qur'àn commentary; Abū "Abd Allāh Mūsā b. Mas'üd 
al-Nahdī,*?' who has a Qur'àn commentary; Sa'id b. Mansür,??? who has a 
Qur'àn commentary; "Abd Allāh b. Wahb al-Fihri,??? who has a Qur'àn 
commentary; "Abd al-Hamid b. Humayd,??* who has a Qur'àn commen- 
tary; Muhammad b. Ayyūb,*%* who has a Qur'àn commentary; Abū Bakr??é 
al-Asamm;??? who has a Qur'àn commentary; Abū Sa‘id "Abd Allah b. Sa‘id 
al-Ashajj,??* who has a Qur'àn commentary; Abū Hamza al-Thumali,??? 
who has a Qur'àn commentary; al-Musayyib b. Sharīk,+% who has a Qur'an 
commentary; ‘Abd Allāh b. Hàmid,*?! who has a Qur'àn commentary; Abū 
. Bakr b. 'Abdüs,*? who has a Qur'àn commentary; Abū ‘Amr Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Furati [sic.],%% who has a Qur'àn commentary; Abū Bakr 
b. Fūrak,*%% who has a Qur'àn commentary; Abū'l-Oāsim b. Habīb,*%5 who 
has a Qur'àn commentary; Abū "Alī "Abd al-Wahhāb Lihya’i [sic.],4°° who 
has a Qur'án commentary; al-Oādī "Abd al-Jabbar,*°” who has a Qur'àn 
commentary; Muhammad b. 'Uthmàn,^9? who has a Qur'àn commentary; 
Abü'l-Hasan Muhammad b. al-Oāsim al-Faqih;*?? Abū Ishaq Ahmad b. 
Muhammad?" a]- Tha labi;*!! who has a Qur'àn commentary;*!? Abū Bakr 
"Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Naqqàsh,*? who has a work containing the 
Qur'àn commentary of Gabriel, the Qur'àn commentary of the Prophet, 
and the Qur'àn commentary ofthe companions; [and] 'Ali b. Muhammad 
al-Wabidi.^4 

And there is a Qur'àn commentary in accordance with every school 
amongst the schools of the scholastic theologians, which the proponent of 
the doctrine composed on the basis of his school. So the Mu'tazila have 
Qur'àn commentaries, the Ash'ariyya have Qur'án commentaries, the 
Karrāmiyya have Qur'àn commentaries, the Khawārij have Qur'an com- 
mentaries, and the Shī'a have Qur'àn commentaries. 
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Writers on Qur’anic semantics 


Abt Zakariyya Yahya b. Ziyād al-Farra’;*!° Abū Ishaq Ibrahim b. al-Sarī 
al-Zajjāj;*!* “Ali b. Hamza al-Kisa’i;4!” Abū ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam;*1® 
Abū'l-Fasan Sa'id b. Mas'ada al-Akhfash;*!? Abū ‘Ubayda Ma'mar b. al- 
Muthannā al-Tamimi;??? Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Yahya b. Nasr al-Jurjàni,*?! 
author of "Ihe Harmonious Order’; al-Mu'arraj b. ‘Amr b. Abi Fayid (sic) al- 
Sudüsi;??? al-Nadr b. Shumayl;*? ‘Obscure Language in the Qur'àn' by 
‘Abd Allāh b. Muslim b. Qutayba al-Dīnawarī al-Qutaybi;?^ “The 
Obscurity of Qutrub Abū "Alī Muhammad b. al-Mustanīr,*?* Abū Bakr 
Muhammad b. al-Qaffal al-Sháshi,7 6 Abū Muslim Muhammad b. Bahr, ??? 
and the likes ofthem reckoned amongst the authorities in semantics. Some 
composed works on Our ànic exegesis, but they are reckoned amongst the 
authorities in semantics, not among the exegetes proper. 

So we will expound in the notes [marked] with the hamza-symbol 
[sic.],*?* lexicography, grammar, readings, exegesis and scriptural seman- 
tics. Then we will make allusion to the arcana which are the lanterns of the 
godly, and we have titled the book as that. We ask God (Exalted is He) to 
preserve us from exegesis based on personal opinion, the seduction of the 
ego and the whisperings of Satan, and that He guide us on His straight path, 
the path of those whom He favoured amongst the prophets, the truthful 
ones, the martyrs and the righteous - and how excellent are they as friends! 
If I say ‘the people of the Qur'àn say’, or ‘the masters of the arcana [say], or 
‘he to whom I trace back some word, consisting in the significance of a 
verse’ - I do not thereby intend myself. God forbid! I simply mean the vera- 
cious ones of the people ofthe Prophet's house, for they are the ones famil- 
iar with the arcana, and they consist in the elect and the elite. 


Chapter 8 
On the meaning of tafsir (exegesis) and ta?^wil (hermeneutics) 


The lexicographers say: Tafsir is the second form masdar ofthe verb fasara 
which means to make something apparent and to explain it. It is said: ‘I dis- 
closed (fasartu)*?? the thing’, ‘I am disclosing (afsiru), (with the vowel ‘i’), 


` with a disclosure (fasr)’ — if I make it evident. Then if it is intense in diffi- 


culty it is said: ‘he commented (fassara)*?? on it with a commentary (tafsīr). 
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Some of them said: It is not farfetched that the idea of disclosure (fasr) 
goes back to the idea of unveiling (sifr). It is said: "The lady unveiled 
(safaraty , when she bared her face. Then safara and fasara would fall under 
the category of the metathetic, like jadhaba*?' and jabadha.**? Next, tafsir 
(commentary) is simply what the outer form ofthe expression, in respect of 
lexicography, indicates, so Arabic is glossed (tufassaru, ‘commented on’) 
by Arabic or by Persian. Likewise, Persian is glossed by Arabic - and both 
these things are called tafsir. 

The foundation of commentary (tafsīr) is two things: The first of them is 
what the expression indicates on the basis of the lexicography held in 
common by the lexicographers; the second is what learning through aural 
instruction (sam') supplies,*%° be it either [through] the report or the 
prophetic tradition. Thus the expression is open to interpretation, and, 
despite its openness, an authoritative prooftext exists for it, in which case, 
one must relate the expression to a tradition. Sometimes the expression is 
equivocal, so its proper signification is determined through aural instruc- 
tion, and sometimes it is general, so that it is particularised through aural 
instruction. Amongst the things encumbent on the individual independ- 
ently working out the commentary, is that he be learned about the different 
significations of the language, knowledgeable about the difference of posi- 
tions of the commentators and reporters on it. For, many ofthe expressions 
of the revelation indicate some meaning, and the turning of that meaning to 
one signification among others or to one individual among others has been 
mentioned in the reports — such as, "By those who tear out with violence’,**4 
and like, By the ones that scatter',*?? "By those who range themselves in 
ranks,**6 [and] By the charging mares'.*?? For the expression simply indi- 
cates thereby the idea of ‘tearing out’, ‘scattering’, ‘ranging in a rank’, and 
‘charging’, and then aural instruction has arrived at the interpretation of 
that, at one time as ‘angels’, and at another time as ‘warriors’. So it is neces- 
sary to leave the meaning to aural instruction, it being impossible to 
proceed arbitrarily by opinion or by analogical reasoning. The [following] 
statement of the Prophet (may God bless him and his family) is linked to 
this: Whoever comments on the Qur'an by his own opinion, let him take 
his place in hellfire!”+** 

Next, the commentators are well-known by their names which we have 
mentioned, so what is transmitted from them, via an authentic transmis- 
sion, is said to be ‘Qur’anic exegesis’ (tafsir). 
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As for ta wīl (hermeneutics), the lexicographers say that it is from awl, 
which means ‘returning’. It is said, ‘the thing went back (āla)/ goes back 
(ya”ūlu), when it returns, it being the exegesis of what the thing goes back 
to. On these grounds the term ‘exegesis’ is more general than 'hermeneu- 
tics’, for all hermeneutics is exegesis, while all exegesis is not hermeneutics. 

Most scholars arrive at the difference between the two expressions in two 
different ways. Some of them say: Exegesis is ranged against the expressions 
and hermeneutics is ranged against the meanings. It is said, "he did an exe- 
gesis of the Qur’an’, if he elucidated what is incomprehensible among its 
expressions, and ‘he did a hermeneutic of it (awwalahu)’, if he elucidated 
what is unintelligible among its meanings. [For example] God (Exalted is 
He) said: "That is the scripture wherein is no doubt.’4? The exegesis of this 
is, ‘wherein is no dubiety’; and the hermeneutic of this is ‘they may not 
doubt it’ - for it is a predication with the sense of prohibition. 

Some say: The word ‘exegesis’ is applied to elucidating the meanings of 
the Ourān, the meanings of prophetic reports and poems. The word 
‘hermeneutics’ is applied to what pertains to [practical] religion. Thus the 
various hermeneutical interpretations become root-principles for the 
various legal rites; and exegesis is not like that. 

Some of them say: exegesis is knowledge of the occasioning causes of the 
descent of the chapters and verses - their background stories - and the rela- 
tion of the generalities amongst them to specific nations and individuals. 
For example, [regarding] His statement (Exalted is He): "And if two groups 
of believers fall to fighting ,*^? they say: they are the Aws and the Khazraj.**! 
Also, His statement: 'Do you not see those who exchange God's blessing for 
unbelief?’4*? They say: they are the Banū Umayya and the Banū Makhzüm. 
Again, [regarding] His statement: "Say to those who stay back, amongst the 
desert Arabs’,**? it is said: they are the Banü Hanīfa. Such things are only 
determined through auditing.*^* 

They say: Hermeneutics depends on the comprehension of the intellect. 
Al-Husayn b. al-Fadl al-Bajali**? said: Hermeneutics is turning the verse to 
a meaning which the expression conveys, consistent with what is before and 
after the verse. 

It is said: Hermeneutics is inquiring into the intention of the speaker of 
the word, and what its meaning goes back to (ya ūlu). 

It is said the sciences of the Qur'àn subdivide into comprehending its 
outward expressions and comprehending its meanings. Comprehending 
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the expressions divides into four subdivisions: (1) the knowledge of breaks 49 
and starting-points, being the knowledge of pauses and inceptions;*4$ (2) 
the knowledge of the difference of readings; (3) the knowledge of lexico- 
graphical exegesis; and (4) the knowledge of the vowelling. As for compre- 
hending the meanings, there are three subdivisions: (1) the knowledge of 
the descent of revelation and its occasioning causes, and that is up to the 
specialists in Prophetic Tradition; (2) the knowledge of that on which there 
is difference of opinion, consisting in the ambiguous verses (mutashābihāt), 


by way of what pertains to the root-principles of the religion, and that is up 
to the people of speculative reason and intellect; and (3) the knowledge of 
what pertains to revealed laws and rulings, and that is upto the people of 
juristic inference (ijtihdd) and analogical reasoning. On this basis, nothing 
of the Qur'àn depends on aural instruction or Prophetic Tradition except 
the occasioning causes of the descent of the revelation, alone. And the 
remainder have commented on the Qur'an by their opinion, either by spec- 
ulative reason in the case of the root-principles or by juristic inference in 
the case of the branches.**” 

If anyone pondered the verses of the Qur'an he would not find amongst 
them a single verse in which a report and religious authority (tawgīf) was 
dispensable; otherwise the exegesis and hermeneutic of it would be accord- 
ing to mere personal opinion and estimation. 

Since those who make a distinction between exegesis and hermeneutics 
do not mention the subdivisions of exegesis and the subdivisions of 
hermeneutics, the distinction of the two is unproven by their explanation, 
for sometimes two subdivisions of them are not antonymous, so the dis- 
tinction of the two is inauthentic. [Thus] some of them have posited 
‘sending down’ (tanzil)**? and ‘hermeneutics’ (ta’wil, literally ‘taking back’) 
as antonyms, some of them have posited ‘the literal’ (zāhir)**? and 
‘hermeneutics’ as antonyms, some of them have posited ‘the literal’ and ‘the 
esoteric’ (báfin)^?? as antonyms, and ‘exegesis’ (tafsir) and ‘hermeneutics’ as 
antonyms. The two terms may coincide in meaning, so exegesis is a 
hermeneutic and hermeneutics is an exegesis, the literal is esoteric and the 
esoteric is literal! 

The two terms may also differ in meaning, such that exegesis would be 
unlike hermeneutics, for instance, His statement (Exalted is He): "Do they 
only wait for God to come to them in the shadows of the clouds?'^! Let us 
mention here the subdivisions of hermeneutics (ta’wil) after verifying its 
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meaning. What has been said about it is that it is derived from awl, i.e. 
‘returning’. That is correct, and the commonalty are in accord with it. It has 
also been said about it that it is derived from al-awwal ‘the beginning’/‘the 
first’, the antonym of ‘the last’. Thus one of the great ones of the imams 
(may God be pleased with them) said: “Ta’wil (hermeneutics) is returning 
something to its beginning (awwaluhu), just as ta khīr (drawing out) is 
pushing it through to its end (ākhiruhu)” This is a powerful pronounce- 
ment whose style is that of prophetic pronouncements. Since the final end 
of everything is its beginning, it is said of it that it is the ta’wil (‘taking to 
the beginning’) of it, it being derived from awl, which means ‘returning’. 

Next, hermeneutics as mentioned in the Qur'àn [itself] has more than 
one subdivision. Amongst them is (1) the hermeneutic of the vision, in the 
sense of dream interpretation: "This is the hermeneutic (ta’wil) of my dream 
from before’.452 Amongst them is (2) the hermeneutic of events: ‘He will 
teach you about the hermeneutic (ta’wil) of events’.*°? Amongst them is (3) 
the hermeneutic of actions: “That is the hermeneutic (ta wil) of what you 
were incapable of bearing patiently.*** Amongst them is (4) the return to 
the consequence and final end (ma'āl): "Are they but waiting for the final 
fulfilment (ta’wil) of it?’4°° Amongst them is (5) referring to God and the 
Messenger: ‘And if you are at odds in something, refer it back to God and 
the Messenger, if you believe in God and the Last Day. That is better and 
more excellent as a reference (ta’wil)’;*°° and, ‘I will inform you of its 
hermeneutic (ta wīlahu), so send me [to Joseph]!**7 And amongst them is 
(6) the hermeneutic of the ambiguous verses: ‘As for those in whose hearts 
is a swerving - they go after what is ambiguous in it, seeking dissension and 
seeking its hermeneutic (ta’wil)’.4°° 

In the Qur’an are rulings of the ‘accomplished’ (al-mafrigh), rulings of 
the ‘inchoative’ (al-musta naf), mutually opposed rulings on the basis of 
contrariety, and rulings differing in superiority on the basis of hierarchy.*°? 
So viewing the ‘inchoative’ is the literal, the sending down [of the Qur'an], 
and exegesis; and viewing the principle of the ‘accomplished’ is the esoteric, 
hermeneutics, the meaning and the inner reality. "And those firm-rooted 
in knowledge say “we believe in it, all is from our Lord.” And only those 


possessed of minds pay heed!” 460 
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Chapter 9 
On generality and specificity, the clear and the ambiguous, 
the abrogating and the abrogated 


Generality and specificity do not devolve on expressions qua letters and 
sounds, but qua referring to their meanings by usage or convention, in 
minds and actual individuals. Generality and specificity are thus in minds 
and individuals, generality being more appropriate to minds and specificity 
being more appropriate to individuals. 

There is (1) no general expression in the Qur'àn without specification 
having entered it, and there is (2) no specification without individualisation 
(tashkhis) having joined it. As for (1) specifying generalities, it is like His 
statement (Exalted is He): O Mankind (nds)! Worship your Lord’,*® it 
being something addressed in general to the whole of mankind and 
whomever is predicated by the term ‘humanity’. Next, its legal enforcement 
on the basis of its generality is impossible, since the deranged individual 
and the youngster are human beings, yet what is addressed does not extend 
to them. Thus it is necessary to make the general expression specific to 
whoever has a mature intelligence, the deranged individual not being intel- 
ligent, and the youngster not being mature. 

As for (2) individualising specificities, it consists in something which 
many of the learned have neglected. For ‘mankind’ (nds) has [just] been 
specified as those who are legally obligated, yet [‘mankind’] may [also] be 
individualised as a specified grouping: “Then hasten from where mankind 

(al-nās) hastens’,4© the legal obligation to hasten being upon specified 
human beings, while ‘from where mankind hastens’ is [a reference to] a 
community other than the ones [simply] legally obligated, namely, the 
rightly guided guides. And specified amongst the latter is even a single indi- 
vidual who is [spoken of as] ‘mankind’ (nds): ‘Or are they jealous of mankind 
(nds) because of what God gave them in His bounty?'46? It is stated in exege- 
sis that [nds in this last citation] is Muhammad (may God bless him and his 
family), and that is the individualising of the specific, its relation to individ- 
uals being analogous to the relation of specificity to generality. 

In the same vein is His statement (Exalted is He): "My mercy encom- 
passes everything ,*6* that being general without any generality above it. 
Next, He specified the mercy for a certain people, so He said: ‘I will stipulate 
it for those who are God-conscious and give the poor-due and those who 
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believe in Our signs’.4°° Next, He specified it [further] for a community, for 
He said: “Those who follow the Messenger, the unlettered prophet.* Next, 
He individualised it with a specific person who is a ‘mercy’: “We only sent 
you [Muhammad] as a mercy for the worlds'.*% In the same vein is His 
statement (Exalted is He): We believe in the Lord of the worlds ,** which 
is an allusion to the generality of [God’s] lordship for all worlds. Then after 
it He said ‘the Lord of Moses and of Aaron’,*°? that being the specification 
of the lordship for the two individuals. 

Just as the lordship is generalised and specified, likewise servanthood is 
generalised and specified in His statement ‘there is nothing in the heavens 
and the earth but it comes to the Infinitely Merciful as a servant’,4”° which is 
a generality in servanthood; and in His statement ‘the servants of the 
Infinitely Merciful’,*”! that being a specificity in servanthood; and [it is 
further specified] in His statement ‘a spring from which God’s servants 
drink"? which is the individualisation of that specific thing. So, in line with 
the two aspects of lordship and servanthood there is a specificity and a gen- 
erality, equally whether the lordship is with reference to the creation or the 
servanthood is in a genitive relation with the Lord (Exalted is He). 

One of the learned used to claim knowledge of exegesis, so the 
Commander of the Faithful, “Ali (may God be pleased with him) said: “Who 
is the God of both the believer and the unbeliever? He replied: ‘God.’ "Alī 
said: “You spoke the truth.’ Then he said to him: ‘Who is the protector of 
the believer and the unbeliever? The man replied: ‘God.’ "Alī said: ‘You lie; 
“that is because God is the protector of those who believe, and that the 
unbelievers have no protector.””*7* Thus ‘Ali tested him through generality 
and specificity, and since he was unaware of that, he silenced him in argu- 
ment and let him know that he had no knowledge of the Our ān. Allusions 
to the arcana of generality and specificity will follow in my exegesis. The 
manner in which good and evil relate to predestination is the same as the 
relation of generality and specificity - and that is the hidden science and 
the buried arcanum which only those who know understand. 

As for the clear and the ambiguous, know that the primary division for 
verses in the Qur’an is the division of the clear and the ambiguous. God 
(Exalted is He) said: “He it is who sent down to you the scripture consisting 
in clear verses — they are the mother of the scripture - and other ambiguous 
ones'.*”* The commentators differed about which the clear ones are and 
which the ambiguous ones are, as follows in [my] exegesis. 
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It is amazing that in their case, both the clear and the ambiguous verses 
have ended up consisting of ambiguous verses, since the exegesis of them 
does not prove to be based on certainty! Next, hermeneutics only extends 
to the ambiguous amongst them, not to the clear, since He said: ‘As for 
those in whose hearts is deviation, they follow what is ambiguous of it, 
seeking dissension and seeking its hermeneutic’.4”° What the people of real- 
isation amongst the learned (may God multiply them) accept, is that the 
verses have been subdivided into verses pertaining to creation and verses 
pertaining to the ‘Command’. Next the creation verses subdivide: into clear, 
‘accomplished’ (mafriigh) verses which do not change and do not alter, and 
they in themselves are perfect, containing no omission, holy, without any 
lack; and into ambiguous, 'inchoative' (musta’naf) verses which alteration 
and change do reach, and they are incomplete, heading for perfection. Like 
that the Command verses subdivide into the clear ‘accomplished’ ones and 
into the ambiguous 'inchoative' ones. So everything concerned with the 
rulings of the accomplished divine destiny (qadar), and the known prior 
ruling, consists in the clear ones; and everything concerned with the rulings 
of the inchoative divine decree (gadār), as well as the delayed, already 
incepted (mashrū'), ruling, consists in the ambiguous ones.*”° 

The clear may be mentioned in the Qur'àn in opposition to the elabo- 
rated (mufassal), as He (Exalted is He) said: "Alif, Lam, Ra’. A scripture 
whose verses are made clear and are elaborated”,*77 that is, "made clear’ 
through being sent down (tanzil) and ‘elaborated’ through hermeneutics 
(ta wīl). So the elaboration is in contrast to the clarification. It has also been 
said that the clear ones are those to which abrogation does not extend at all, 
they being the ten verses at the end of the chapter of Cattle and in the 
chapter of Subhān.*”* It has also been said that the clear ones are all the 
verses of the Our ān and the ambiguous ones are the letters which are at the 
beginnings of the chapters, which are called ‘the openings of the chapters’. 

It is said that the ambiguous ones are those which announce divine com- 
parability, which the Creator’s transcendence (Exalted is He) rids them 
of,*”? and the clear ones are those which announce divine unicity and holi- 
ness. 150 

As for the abrogating and the abrogated, it has been said about the defi- 
nition of abrogation that it is the annulment of the established ruling, and 
it is said that it is the termination of the period of the ruling. It has also been 
said that it is a completion, in the sense that the objectives of the rulings - 
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when they reach their culmination and attain their aim — have been com- 
pleted by other rulings which have objectives nobler and more complete 
than the earlier ones. Just like that is our statement about created things, 
such as the ‘abrogation’ of the sperm drop by the clot and the clot by the 
foetus, till the seventh stage, which is ‘another creature.*! 

The revealed laws began from Adam (peace be upon him) and end with 
the Resurrection,**? which is ‘another genesis”.*** Every revealed law abro- 
gates what was before it, that is, it brings it to completion in what comes 
after it, consisting in another perfection. God (Exalted is He) said: “We abro- 
gate no verse, nor cause it to be forgotten, without Us bringing what is 
better than it, or equivalent to it.*$* So understand this subtle point and 
never hold the opinion that one revealed law is negated by another revealed 
law or that its injunctions are annulled and others are laid down. For were 
the sperm drop, amongst creaturely things, negated or annulled, it would 
not attain the second stage, nor the third, but it would reach the limit of its 
perfection and would not become another form of perfection, with the ful- 
fillment*®® of its identity. Likewise, were the first revealed law negated or 
annulled, it would not attain the second and the third, but it would reach its 
limit of completion and it would not become a form of perfection, with the 
consolidation of its identity. Likewise, the final revealed law, which is the 
noblest of revealed laws, has included rulings which do not change, being 
the root-principles of the religion, occupying the same position as the foun- 
dation for the house and the essence for the form. They are the clear ones 
among the verses, which are ‘the mother of the scripture’.*°° And it has 
[also] included rulings which do change and they are the ‘branches’ of the 
religion, occupying the same position as the branches for the tree and the 
forms for the essence, and they are the ambiguous ones among the verses, 
which ‘God erases and establishes as He wills’.48” He only erases for a per- 
fection it has resulted in, and He only establishes for a new beginning which 
is heading towards some perfection. 

Thus setting up*** the call to monotheism is in regard to speech, since it 
results in a perfection by which the truth is utterly distinguished from the 
false, and discrimination is wholly freed from the troop (sic),**? so that He 
says in the chapter of Freeing,“ concerning the religions of the unbelievers: 
"To you your religion, and to me my religion'.?! [Next] He started the call 
to monotheism in regard to action, with the sword - for the proponent of 
the truth to be distinguished from the proponent of the false, ‘so that God 
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might purify those who believe and bring the unbelievers to nothing.*?? So 
some people had the view that the verse of acquittal, "To you your religion 
and to me my religion’, is abrogated by the verse of the sword, ‘Fighting is 
prescribed for you',*?? [and] Fight them, God will punish them at your 
hands’.**4 They do not understand that His statement, "To you your religion 
and to me my religion’, is a limit in acquittal through speech and setting 
upt” monotheism by tongue and creed, and it is only totally perfected 
when the beginning of acquittal through action is established and setting 
up monotheism by the sword and dispatching lives (izhāg). Likewise, [in 
the case of] every verse of the Qur'àn which is said to be abrogated by 
another verse, the abrogating verse is found to be set up by the abrogated, 
not annulling it, nor negating it. “God erases and establishes what He wills, 
and with Him is the mother of the scripture. 46 


Chapter 10 
On the two principles of the accomplished (mafrūgh) and the 
inchoative (musta’naf), and the two sides of contrariety (tadadd) 
and hierarchy (tarattub), according to the two foundations of 
the creation (khalq) and the Command (amr) 


Know that the expression ‘the accomplished and the inchoative’ is simply 
obtained from the two shaykhs, ‘the two ‘Umars’, Abū Bakr and ‘Umar 
(may God’s good pleasure be upon them), inasmuch as they spoke about 
divine predestination (gadar) and their voices were raised so that their 
voices reached the Prophet (may God bless him and his family), he being in 
his private apartment. So he came out to them, and his two cheeks were like 
a pomegranate cut into two halves, and he said (upon him and his family be 
peace): What are you doing?’ They said: “We are speaking about divine pre- 
destination (qadar).' So he said: “Do you not speak of an angel which God 
(Exalted is He) has created half of fire and half of ice, and the fire does not 
melt the ice and the ice does not extinguish the fire? Its glorification is 
"Blessed be He who combines fire and ice!” 
that he was sitting right in front of him and he said: 'O Messenger of God, 
are we involved in a matter commencing (mubtada’) or are we involved in 


Then Umar went up to him so 


a matter already accomplished (mafrūgh)? - and in one transmission he 
said ‘Is the matter under way?'^?? He (upon him be peace) replied: “We are 
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involved in a matter already accomplished.’ Then “Umar said: ‘If the matter 
is already accomplished, what is action for then?’ and he replied (upon him 
and his family be peace): "O “Umar, act! And each is eased (muyassar) to 
whatever he is created for.'*?% 

Thus the expression ‘the accomplished’ and ‘the inchoative’ is taken from 
that session. Some people have the doctrine that all judgements are accom- 
plished, predetermined in eternity, and human beings are compelled under 
the currents of divine predestinations, powerless to hold back from what- 
ever He advances them to and unable to advance to whatever He holds 
them back from, so that they arrive at the extreme of negligence (tafrit) in 
denying human capacity and affirming that God commands people to do 
what cannot be done. 

Other people have the doctrine that all judgements are inchoative, deter- 
mined by the choice of the human being. All those commanded [i.e. respon- 
sible human beings] have free will in regard to the currents of divine 
commandment, through which there is benefit or harm, and they incept 
faith and unbelief, so that [these people] arrive at the extreme of exaggera- 
tion (ifrat) in affirming creaturely independence and denying the need for 
divine assistance in all acts. 

The two doctrines are traceable back to the two sides of exaggeration and 
negligence. The origin of the two is the disagreement of the two shaykhs in 
regard to the two principles. If only they had understood that the correct 
teaching on it was a tertium quid, neither necessitarianism (jabr) nor dele- 
gation (tafwid), and that the accomplished and the inchoative were after 
the pattern of an angel half of which was of fire and half of which was of ice, 
fire being comparable to the accomplished and ice being comparable to the 
inchoative. Just as the fire does not melt the ice nor the ice extinguish the 
fire, likewise the principle of the accomplished does not invalidate the prin- 
ciple of the inchoative, and the principle of the inchoative does not invali- 
date the principle of the accomplished. Therefore the Prophet (God bless 
him and his family) transferred the thinking of [Abu Bakr and Umar)] to 
that angel, and when they came back to him to set the argument straight 
after this judgement, ‘If the matter is already accomplished, what is action 
for then?’, he replied, “Act! And each is eased to whatever he is created for.’ 
Thus he ruled in favour of both principles. For his statement ‘act!’ is an allu- 
sion to the principle of the inchoative and ‘each is eased to whatever he is 
created for’ is an allusion to the principle of the accomplished. 
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And you - when you regard things pertaining to the creation you find 
them in line with two subdivisions. One of them is existents actually occur- 
ring, complete in essence, transcending matter, time and space, such as the 
holy ones amongst the angels and the ‘ones brought near’ amongst the spir- 
itual beings. The second is existents potentially occurring, heading for per- 
fection, created from matter, and in a time and a place. Likewise, when you 
regard things pertaining to the Command, you find them in line with two 
subdivisions. One of them is accomplished rulings, which have become 
perfect, and perfect words which have been completed. As He (Exalted is 
He) says: ‘Perfected is the Word*?? of your Lord in truth and justice, there 
is none who alters His words.” The second is inchoative rulings which 
are heading for perfection and completion. Thus, on the part ofthe princi- 
ple of the accomplished it is said, "The pen [of destiny] flowed as it is', and 
it is said, “Your Lord has finished with (faragha) the matter of creation, 
character, livelihood and the time of death'.5?! And the report is quite right: 
"Ihe happy person is whoever is happy in their mother's womb and the 
unhappy person is whoever is unhappy in their mother's womb.'??? The 
verses of ‘closing up’,°°? *sealing'??^ and 'shutting'??? all refer to it, and the 
verses on giving up on the faith of the unbelievers are predicated on it: ‘It is 
all the same for them if you warn them or do not warn them. They will not 
believe';^9 ‘It is all the same if you summon them or you stay silent’;°°” 
"Perhaps you torment yourself with grief over their footsteps if they do not 
believe in this discourse’,°° etc. 

Consisting in the principle of the inchoative is [the statement], "The pen 
of divine commandment flowed as it will be'; the preacher's directing free 
men to do good, to believe in the truth and to speak what is true; and the 
determination of reward for deeds, the good of them and the evil of them, 
the faith [-based] of them and the unbelief [-based] of them, the obedience 
ofthem and the disobedience of them. The verses of divine commandment, 
instruction, admonition and warning refer to it, and the verses of exami- 
nation, temptation, of giving hope and of encouragement are predicated 
on it, such as His statement(s) (Exalted is He): ‘stand and warn’; ‘and 
warn them’;°!° ‘so that you may warn a people?! ‘that you may warn by it 
and as a reminder for those who believe';?!? ‘speak to him a gentle word, 
perhaps he will pay heed?'? or be godfearing';?!^ ‘so remind, for a reminder 
is useful - he who is godfearing will pay heed',?!^ etc. 

Combining the verses of those who come out against admonition and 
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the verses of the command to admonish is hard for whoever does not 
understand the two principles. And that is the secret of secrets! 

As for contrariety and hierarchy in the verses of the Qur'àn, it is based on 
the innate disposition of creatures, consisting in good people and evil 
people, friends and enemies [of God], believers and unbelievers, saints and 
sinners. There is no story which does not contain the mention of the two 
groups and the verdict on the two opposing parties. [Ja far] al-Sadig (peace 
be upon him) has said: “Half of the Qur'àn concerns us and half of it con- 
cerns our enemy - and what concerns our enemy concerns us too. 16 As 
long as the fight exists between the truth and the false, and the partisan of 
the truth and the partisan of the false, and so long as the Judge of judges 
makes a judgement between the two, the messengers and the prophets 
(peace be upon them) being mediators in this judgement, the mention of 
this contrariety continues on the tongue of prophecy and is written on the 
scrolls of the message, till He separates them on the Day of Separation in 
regard to what they differed over. 

Just as you find, amongst existents, contrariety between two contradicto- 
ries in two different ways, such as between an existent and a non-existent 
thing, or such as between one existent and another existent, likewise you 
find amongst things pertaining to the Command, contrariety between two 
contradictories in two different ways, such as between faith and unbelief, 
or such as between one faith and another faith, one Islam and another 
Islam, and one religion and another religion - so that were you to examine 
the words of the Qur'àn you would find this contrariety in relation to every 
word, except what God wills. There is no verse in regard to the believers but 
another verse follows it in regard to the unbelievers, and there is no quality 
of good without one of the qualities of evil being mentioned after it; and 
like that is the hierarchy and the disparity between one individual and 
another individual, and one act and another act. Then how are the two 
parties associated in one ruling and how are the two distinct in another 
ruling, the verdict of the religious law being based on the focal point 
(mawdi') of association, and the verdict of the Resurrection being based on 
the focal point of distinction? Well, it will simply become obvious to you 
from the scales of the true and the false, for the two are associated in the 
ruling of 'existence and the two are distinct in the fact that the truth is true 
and the false is false. Like that is veracity and lying, for the two of them are 
associated in hearing and distinct in seeing. And like that is good and evil, 
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for the two of them are associated in form and distinct in meaning. Each 
match (mithal)°’” has an explanation to be sought out via its appropriate 
‘focal point’. 

Contrariety between things is not restricted to the contrariety of motion 
and rest, combination and separation, heat and cold, wetness and dryness, 
blackness and whiteness, sweetness and bitterness, and gentleness and 
roughness, nor is it restricted to the like of knowledge and ignorance, power 
and incapacity, longing and aversion, speech and silence, blindness and 
seeing, and deafness and hearing, nor is it confined to the like of life and 
death, animate and inanimate beings, angels and demons. Instead most 
contrariety in the glorious Qur'àn and on the tongue of the prophets (upon 
them be peace) is contrariety between like and like, such as one command 
and another, one word and another, one intellect and another, one soul and 
another, one nature and another, one innate disposition and another, and 
so on, consisting in things similar to one another in respect of outward 
form, shape and name, but dissimilar in respect of meaning, through their 
substance and inner reality; and for every match (mithāl) and likeness 
(mathal) there is a parable and a text in the Our ān and traditions - and that 
will emerge in their appropriate places. 

As for hierarchy and disparity between words and between the possessors 
of ranks and degrees - it too is known from the verses. All created beings 
also acknowledge that by their innate nature and of necessity. So the angels 
say, "There is not one of us but has his known position ,?!? and they acknowl- 
edge Adam's superiority (peace be upon him), against the one who said, 
"Will You place on [Earth] one who will make mischief in it?',?!? since he 
informed them about their names, after their statement, "Glory be to You! 
We have no knowledge except what You taught us.'??? Likewise are the 
prophets (peace be upon them): We have favoured some of the prophets 
over others.'??! Likewise are the scholars ( ulamā”'), after them: '[God will 
raise those who believe among you] and those who have been given knowl- 
edge, in ranks.'??? Likewise are those who act, after them: "To all are ranks, 
through what they did. ^??? Likewise are human beings in general, for [one 
is] a scholar and [another is] a student, that being hierarchy. And the rest of 
humanity are dungflies without good in them, that being contrariety! 

In the traditions is: Human beings continue to prosper as long as they are 
different, and when they become equal they are destroyed.'??^ So equality is 
simply due to darkness, the darkness of non-existence; and hierarchy and 
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disparity are simply due to light, the light of existence. God (Exalted is He) 
said: We have built heaven with might, and it is We who make its extent, 
and the earth We have laid out - how gracious is the One who spreads it! 
And all things We have created in pairs. Perhaps you may consider, 5?5 

This is the innate nature, and what is other than that is a departure from 
innate nature. So were you to search for contrariety and hierarchy in cre- 
ation and the things pertaining to creation, you would find them both in 
accordance with this principle, and were you to search for them in the 
Command and things pertaining to the Command, you would find them 
both in accordance with the like of that, in a completely identical way. 

As for the foundation of the creation and the Command in the science of 
the Qur’an - it is the basis upon which are built all the principles of the 
accomplished and the inchoative, contrariety and hierarchy, the origin and 
the return. It is the scale by which the judgements of the worlds are weighed: 
one of its scale-pans is the creation and what falls under it, and the second 
is the Command and what falls under it. God (Exalted is He) said: ‘We have 
raised heaven and set up the scales.’526 

He (Exalted is He) said: ‘God it is who sent down the scripture through 
the truth and the scales’.52” Whoever has an iota of intellect knows that the 
scales of the ‘two precious things’ are neither associated with the sky nor 
associated with the scripture. Instead, the scales placed in association with 
the ‘raised heaven’ are like the Command in association with creation, and 
like the ‘goodly word’ in association with the ‘goodly tree',2% and like the 
statement ‘no god but God’ in association with the statement ‘Muhammad 
is God’s Messenger’. Likewise, the scales placed in association with the 
‘sending down of the scripture with the truth’ are like the association of 
‘The All-Merciful. He taught the Qur'an. He created man. He taught him 
the explanation’ .5?° So that when what is weighed consists in things per- 
taining to the Command and pertaining to the religious law, its scales are 
the creation and things pertaining to creation; and when what is weighed 
consists in things pertaining to creation, its scales consist in things pertain- 
ing to the Command.**° The one(s) addressed by His statement ‘Establish 
weighing with equity and stint not the scales’,>*! are a specified people who 
establish equity. In their hand are the scales of equity for the Day of 
Resurrection: “We set down equitable scales for the Day of Resurrection, so 
no soul is wronged in anything. Though it is of the weight of a mustard seed, 
We bring it, and We are sufficient as reckoners.'5?? 
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Chapter 11 
On the miraculous inimitability of the Qur?àn in terms of 
harmonious order (nazm), linguistic purity (fasaha), 
concision (jazala), eloquence (balagha) and guidance (hidaya) 


Harmonious order (nazm) 

Its perfection and its nobility have been borne in mind in the symmetry of 
its letters, and the congruity of their points of articulation, so ha’ and ‘ayn, 
qàf and ghayn, dad and ta’ and other [such consonants] whose pronuncia- 
tion would weigh heavily on the tongue, are not arranged together. Thus 
everything that is in the Qur'àn consisting of ordered letters, is words in 
line with a symmetry and harmony (tanasuf) the like of which is not found 
in the speech of the Arabs or any other language. 

Its perfection and its nobility have been borne in mind in the construc- 
tion of the words on the basis of a symmetry between the threefold [in 
radical letters], the fourfold, the fivefold and the sixfold, and on the basis 
of the coupling together of two expressions which are close together in 
letters and analogous in meaning. 

Like that is the ordering of one verse with another verse, for the nobility 
in them is the harmony of the meanings and the congruence of the phrases 
and structures (mabānī), and the symmetry of the opening parts and the 
closing parts, the beginnings and the ends. 

All nobility in the harmonious ordering of the letters, one of them with 
another, is only in the bare expression, not the meaning. All nobility in the 
ordering of the verses, one of them with another, is only in the bare 
meaning, not the expression. The nobility in the ordering of the [individual] 
words, some of them with others, is, however, from both points of view: the 
expression and the meaning. 


[Linguistic purity (fasaha)] 

It is realised from two points of view. One of them is the plain enunciation 
(ifsāh) ofthe verbal expression from its points of articulation with correct- 
ness and clarity. The second is the plain enunciation of the meaning free 
from confusion with other than it, by the expression corresponding with it, 
declaring the reality of it, and equivalent to it in its generality and specificity. 
Then linguistic purity might be in respect of a solitary expression and it 
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might be in respect of two expressions or more. It might declare a single 
thing by various expressions, one of which being more suggestive of what is 
meant and more explicit about what is in mind, so that expression is called 
the most linguistically pure (afsah) of the expressions. 


[Stylistic concision (jazāla)] 

It might be from two points of view. The first of them is in respect of simple 
expressions — and it is selecting the threefold over the fourfold and fivefold, 
except in what necessity produces. The second is in respect of compound 
expressions - and it is that the meaning be brought about by the shortest 
phrase and the most succinct expression, so that it breaks the neck and 
strikes the joint! 


[Eloquence (balāgha)] 

Most of it is in regard to the meaning. It is that whatever is formed in the 
mind, consisting in the meaning, is pure (fasth), apposite, powerful, 
expressed by the most apposite of phrases in suggestiveness, the most pure 
of them in lucidity, and the most concise of them in expression. It is some- 
thing well known and indisputable that man is distinguished from the 
animal and the angel by speech (nutg), received from another and rendered 
to another. For, [on the one hand], no animal has the ability to receive what 
is in the mind of another by the medium of speech, or to render it to another 
in that way. [On the other hand], no angel has the ability to receive and 
render except by way of activity and passivity; and understanding and 
giving to understand amongst them goes on in a manner without speech 
or verbal expression. Thus, man is singled out by speech which is his essen- 
tial superiority (1) over what transcends him, consisting in the angels, and 
(2) over what is beneath him, consisting in the animals. [Next], since nutq 
is general to two meanings: the first of them is thinking and discerning, and 
the second is the declaration of what is thought and discerned. 
Furthermore, ‘speakers’ (nātigūn) are according to a hierarchy and an 
inequality in regard to [the two meanings of nutq] as a whole. [So this hier- 
archy] culminates in ascension to the rank of independence from discursive 
thinking in the category of ‘discerning’, such that the unseen becomes for 
him openly seen and what arises for someone else through discursive think- 
ing arises for him through innate nature. It is the same in the category of 
‘declaration’, so that all of his speech becomes revelation and what arises 
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for someone else through authoritative instruction, arises for him through 
intuition. Thus his speech is distinguished as a whole, in these two ways, 
from the speech of other speakers, in perfection and nobility; and just as 
speech comes to be the inimitable miracle of man over the animal, likewise 
that perfection in respect of it comes to be the inimitable miracle of the 
prophet over man. As the kinds of inimitability in the basis of speech vary, 
though its genus is inimitable (for Arabic is inimitable and Persian is inim- 
itable), likewise the kinds of inimitability in the perfection of speech vary, 
though its species is inimitable (for linguistic purity is inimitable and elo- 
guence is inimitable, likewise harmonious order and concision, and like- 
wise maxims, similitudes, exhortations and reproofs). Then what is more 
appropriate is that it be said: the Qur'àn in its totality is miraculously inim- 
itable in its phraseology and its meaning, and Arabs are incapable of contra- 
dicting it. ‘Say: were men and jinn??? to combine to bring the like of this 
Ourān, they would not bring the like of it, though one of them helped the 
other.'554 

Whoever takes it upon himself to search for the most pure of its words 
and verses has belittled the Qur'àn, since he selects words restricted in 
number from it. He has underestimated the perfection of linguistic purity 
for it and implied that the rest is not up to the splendor of that perfection. 
What he understands - perhaps what he believes??? — to be linguistically 
pure is other than what he declares bad as rejected. Whoever occupies 
himself with criticism must have some speech superior to what is criticised, 
so that the criticism by him holds true. 

The wellspoken amongst the Arabs placed the Qur'àn outside the genus 
of human speech. For sometimes they described it as ‘patent magic’ and at 
other times they attributed it to God (Exalted is He). Likewise the jinn when 
they overheard it, said: "Truly we have heard a marvelous recitation, direct- 
ing the way to guidance.’°*° Thus they described it in regard to the verbal 
expression as ‘the marvel’, and they described it in regard to the meaning as 
‘direction’ and ‘guidance’, bringing the diction and the meaning together 
within the perfection. Since perfection in the sound is that it be understood 
speech, and perfection in speech is that it give information about guidance: 
‘Do they not see that it does not speak to them, nor guide them to some 
way?’ For, since the voice of the calf is stripped of the two perfections, it is 
a lowing.”*7 So whoever takes into account the linguistic purity, concision, 
harmonious order, and eloquence in respect of the verbal expression 
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[alone], has acknowledged the first perfection, not the second perfection; 
and whoever takes into account the direction, guidance, the notification of 
truths and the legal ordinance [all] in respect of the meaning together with 
the first perfection, has exhausted the limit of eloquence (balāgh) and inim- 
itable perfection. ‘Say: Then bring a scripture from God’s presence which 
gives better guidance than [the Torah and the Qur’an].’>?8 

Seldom do we find in the Qur'àn the mention of nobility and perfection 
in it, without it also alluding to direction, the Spirit, mercy, warning, and 
reminding. God (Exalted is He) said: ‘[...] the month of Ramadan in which 
the Qur'àn was sent down as a guidance for human beings and clear proofs 
for that guidance, and the criterion’.°?? He said: “Thus do We inspire you 
with a Spirit through Our Command.” He said: We have brought them 
a scripture which We spell out according to knowledge, a guidance and a 
mercy for a people who believe.'?*! He said: ‘So that you may warn thereby, 
and as a reminder for the believers’.°*? And He said: ‘and warn?? thereby 
those who are God-fearing’.°** 

So just as we considered the side of the verbal expression, so that we 
understood its eloquence as transcending all other kinds of eloquence, it is 
necessary for us to consider the side of the meaning, so that we understand 
its guidance as transcending all other kinds of guidance. 

Just as the Prophet is simply distinguished from the ordinary human 
being in that it is revealed to him that there is no god but God, and this claim 
of his is itself miraculously inimitable since no one challenged him in that 
claim (although some denier rejected him, yet a denier is not the same asa 
challenger), likewise the Qur'àn is simply distinguished from the rest of 
speech in that it comprises that monotheism and the negation of God's 
'rivals', for no one objects to it in respect of this special feature (although 
some rejecter denied it, yet a rejecter is not the same as an objector). 

So the Prophet and the Qur'àn vindicate one another in bearing witness, 
with the mutual vindication of the truth and the exponent of the truth - for 
the exponent of the truth is recognised through the truth with a summary 
recognition, and the truth is recognised through the exponent of the truth 
with a detailed recognition. Likewise, the Prophet's veracity is recognised 
through the Qur'àn and the Qur'àn's veracity is recognised through the 
Prophet, for the two vindicate one another and testify to one another, so 
the Prophet testifies to the Qur'àn and the Qur'an testifies to the Prophet ~ 
the blessings of God be upon him and his family! 
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Chapter 12 
On the prerequisites for exegesis of the Qur’an 


God (Exalted is He) said: ‘And We sent down to you the Remembrance 
(dhikr) for you to explain to human beings what is sent down to them.’°45 
The Address thus indicates by its explicit stipulation and its express 
wording, that it stands in need of an explainer, since He did not say ‘for it 
to be explained to human beings’ - for not everyone who understands the 
language is permitted to comment on the Qur'àn. For the Arabs used to 
know about their language, but He did not rest content with their under- 
standing of the Arabic language, so He said “for you [singular] to explain to 
human beings what is sent down to them, and perhaps they will 
meditate'.546 

Upon my life, the exegete must have a sound, first class knowledge of 
language, grammar and comprehension of the methods of [the Arabs’] 
figures of speech and the manners of their idioms, especially if he is a non- 
Arab. Next, he must follow the statements ofthe exegetes amongst the com- 
panions and successors, and take them from respected transmitters. Next, 
he has to audit traditions and investigate the dispositions of the tradition- 
ists, especially [in the case of] whichever of them pertain to the exegesis of 
the Qur'àn, so that he only takes them from the sunan and sahih works”*7 
relied upon by such specialists in prophetic traditions. So that all he com- 
ments on amongst the words and verses is based on an authentic transmis- 
sion, and an authentic report and account, not that he exercises 
independence in regard to it, by way of mere opinion. The Prophet (may 
God bless him and his family) has said: "Whoever does exegesis of the 
Qur'àn on the basis of his own opinion, even if he is right, he has erred, and 
if he errs let him take his place in hellfire! 4% 

Amongst the exegetes is he who says: The words of the Qur'àn are in 
[certain] divisions. One of them is what can only be commented on 
through the explicit text of a report or hearing a tradition, such as the expla- 
nation of obscure verses, and supplying the detail (tafsīl) for summary 
verses - like His statement (Exalted is He): “Establish the formal prayer 
(salāt) and pay the poor-due (zakāt).** For only informal supplication 
(du'ā') is understood, on the basis of lexicography, from the expression 
salāt, and only ‘purification’ and ‘increase’??? from the expression zakāt. 
That is prior to the consensus that they be turned away from their original 
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lexical significance to their significance in the religious law. So relating the 
expression to the specific ‘pillars [of Islam} is only subsequent to the expla- 
nation of what is mentioned synoptically by the Lawgiver, and that is only 
brought about after auditing traditions. In that vein are the oaths men- 
tioned at the beginnings of the chapters, such as: ‘By those who range them- 
selves in ranks’;>°! ‘By the ones that scatter’;°°* "By the charging mares??? 
etc. One may neither relate them merely to the meanings referred to by the 
expression, nor may one relate them to the angels or to human individuals 
described by them except by an explicit text and a teaching. In that vein are 
the letters at the beginning of the chapters, [explained merely] according to 
the doctrine of whoever it is that comments on them - for it is only per- 
missible to comment on them by way ofa report or tradition. Like that are 
the occasioning causes of the descent of the verses (asbab al-nuzūl), spec- 
ifying general verses, generalising specific verses, relating summary verses 
(mujmalat) to delimited verses, and directing homonymous expressions 
to one of the possible significations — all of that is only established through 
authentic traditions. 

As for what it is possible to comment on, it is the externals of the scrip- 
ture and its explicit texts, and whatever the verbal expression exclusively 
allows. So if the exegete applied his mind and thought about it he would 
know that he had not violated the meaning of the expression linguistically 
and he had not really contradicted sense perception and reason. But that is 
not the case with exegesis of the Qur’an through personal opinion and ana- 
logical reason (giyās)! 

Like that is the hermeneutic of whatever outwardly suggests anthropo- 
morphism (tashbih) or nihilistic abstraction (ta'til), or necessitarianism 
(jabr) or libertarianism (qadar). For that is [indeed] permissible through 
the exercise of intellect and linguistic analogy since it is definitely known 
that anthropomorphism and nihilistic abstraction is false and relating the 
words of the Qur'àn to something false is impermissible, so in consequence 
there is no escape from an interpretation [in these cases]. And its criterion 
is that one not deviate from what is demanded by the [Arabic] language and 
usage in respect of it, and one does not lean towards any doctrine or teach- 
ing, and partisanship for it, but one heads down the main street, sticks to the 
middle, steers clear of the little back streets, does not rely on servile imita- 
tion of forefathers, is thoroughly versed in the methods of educating 
children, and does not say, “We found our forefathers following a certain 
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religion and we guide ourselves by their footsteps,*>+ or We found our 
forefathers following a certain religion and we follow in their footsteps.*> 

Bearing these criteria in mind in doing the exegesis and interpretation of 
the ambiguous verses is very hard. Most exegetes barely fulfil that, for you 
will find all commentaries based on the doctrines deemed lawful [by the 
authors], so the libertarian does exegesis of the verses on divine predestina- 
tion in line with what is consistent with his doctrine, the Ash‘arite in line 
with what is consistent with his doctrine, and the anthropomorphist holds 
fast to the literal and says: “The literal is with me and hermeneutics is subject 
to opinion. I will not relinquish the literal aspect of the verbal expression 
for something subject to opinion. My aim is to say: I will not turn aside from 
the literal nor depend on interpretation.’ The exponent of nihilistic abstrac- 
tion instead abandons the literal, interpreting away liturgical practices in 
their entirety for men, and the restrictions upon them, religion being 
[reduced to] the recognition of that man [i.e., the imam]. Al-Sadiq, Ja‘far b. 
Muhammad (peace be upon him) washed.his hands of them.556 [On the 
other hand] amongst those who suspend judgement (wàqifa)??? is one who 
says: ‘I suspend judgement (aqifu) and I entrust the knowledge of it to God, 
so I say everything is from God's presence, and that is the way of safety.’ It 
is just as one ofthe pious forbears said concerning the divine 'session on the 
Throne’: “The session is known and its manner is unknown. Faith in it is an 
obligation and inquiring into it is an innovation. ”*% 

This confusion only befell them because they did not come to knowledge 
from its proper gateway and they did not cling to the lower end of its ropes, 
so the gate slammed shut against them, the ropes were severed for them 
and the roads of doctrines (madhāhib) led them on as confused people 
going astray: "That is because they denied Our signs??? and were heedless of 
them,*% God's signs being His friends (awliya’),°°! as He (Exalted is He) 
said: "We made Mary's son and his mother a sign.” He had also said 
(Mighty is He who speaks): ‘If they referred it to the Messenger and to the 
possessors of the Command amongst them, those able to think out the 
matter amongst them would surely have known it,” and not everyone 
‘able to think out’ is correct - otherwise the use of ‘amongst them’ twice 
would be futile. 

Recall the report from the Prophet (God bless him and his family): “Ali 
is of meand Iam of Alf'”%* and he said, when the chapter of Immunity (Q. 
9) came down: ‘A man amongst you will let you know about it.'595 
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On the authority of ‘Abd Allāh b. Mas'üd (may God be pleased with him) 
is: The Qur'àn was sent down according to seven readings,°© and there is 
no reading but it has an exoteric and an esoteric side, and ‘Ali has the 
knowledge of both the exoteric and the esoteric side of it.'^97 

"Alī has said (may God be pleased with him): "By God! No verse came 
down but I have known what it was sent down about and where it was sent 
down. Truly my Lord bestowed on me an intelligent heart and an inguiring 
tongue. °° 

It is transmitted that Sudayr al-Sayrafi questioned Ja'far b. Muhammad 
al-Sàdiq (peace be upon him), saying: ‘May I be your ransom! Your parti- 
sans have differed about you, and they kept on differing till some of them 
said: “The Imam is spoken to in his ear.”*% Others said: “It is revealed to 
him.” Others said: “It is thrown into his heart”. Others said: “He is shown in 
his dream.” And others said: “He gives his verdict simply by way of the 
books of his forefathers.” So which of their responses should I adopt, may 
God make me your ransom!’ [Ja‘far] said: Don't adopt anything of what 
they say, Sudayr. We are God’s proof and His trustees over His creation. 
What we consider permitted is from the scripture of God and what we con- 
sider forbidden is from it too. ^79 

It is transmitted that al-Fayd*”' b. al-Mukhtar came [to see] Ja'far b. 
Muhammad (peace be upon him), and he said: "May I be your ransom! What 
is this divergence among your partisans? For sometimes I sit in their circle in 
Kufa and I almost fall into doubt. So I go back to al-Mufaddal?7? and I find 
what I depend on with him’. So Abū "Abd Allah said: ‘For sure! Men are 
seduced into lying about us until it is as if God (Mighty and Majestic) 
imposes it upon them and desires nothing else from them. Truly, I relate 
some prophetic tradition to one of them and he will not leave my presence 
without presenting it according to other than its proper interpretation.”>7* 

It had been written to him that a people amongst his partisans said: 
‘Formal prayer is a man, fasting is a man, the poor-due is a man and the 
Greater Pilgrimage is a man. So whoever recognises that man has prayed, 
fasted, paid the poor-due and gone on the Greater Pilgrimage. They likewise 
interpret things forbidden by religion as certain individuals.”>7* So [Ta far] 
said: "Whoever professes God in this way which you have asked about is a 
polytheist?^?? in my opinion - patent in polytheism! And know that these 
people are a people who hear what they do not attend to the reality of and 
what they do not understand the proper bounds of, for they set down the 
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bounds of these things by comparison with their opinions and the limita- 
tion of their minds, and they do not set them down according to the bounds 
of what they are commanded - giving the lie to and calumniating God and 
His Messenger, and being brazen on behalf of sins. God (Exalted is He) does 
not send any prophet who summons to some kind of recognition without 
the latter also involving an element of obedience, and God (Mighty and 
Majestic) only accepts [righteous] activity on the part of the worshippers 
through the obligations which He imposes on them, subsequent to their 
recognition of the one who brings them from His presence. So the begin- 
ning of that is the recognition of the One whom he summons to, namely 
God, other than whom there is no god, His unity, the confession of His 
lordship, the recognition of the Messenger who gives an account of Him 
and the acceptance of what he brings. Next, the recognition of the imams 
after the messengers, obedience to whom is a duty in every age and time for 
its people. Next, acting on the basis of what God (Mighty and Majestic) 
imposed on His worshippers, consisting in acts of obedience outwardly and 
inwardly, and avoiding what God (Mighty and Majestic) forbade them - 
forbidding outwardly and inwardly.°’”° And He only forbade the outward by 
the inward and the inward by the outward, both together, and the root and 
the branch are comparable with that.^77 

It is transmitted on the authority of “Ali (may God be pleased with him) 

"that the Qur'àn was mentioned, and he said: ‘Its outward aspect is obliga- 
tory action and its inward aspect is hidden and veiled knowledge'.>7* 

On the authority of Ja'far b. Muhammad (peace be upon him) is that a 
man questioned him saying: "Those who resist us??? say about His state- 
ment (Exalted is He), "So ask the people of remembrance, if you do not 
know” that the “remembrance” is the Torah and the “people of remem- 
brance” are the learned amongst the Jews.’ So Ja'far said: "By God, in conse- 
quence [the Jews] would summon us to their religion! Rather, by God, we 
[the imams] are the people of remembrance to whom God (Exalted is He) 
commands that questioning be referred.?! Like that, it is conveyed on the 
authority of 'Ali (may God be pleased with him) that he said: "We [the 
imams] are the people of remembrance.’>** 

It is transmitted that Abū Dharr al-Ghifārī (may God be pleased with 
him) observed the Greater Pilgrimage (al-mawsim) after the decease of 
God's Messenger, and when people crowded around in the rite of circum- 
ambulation he stood at the door of the Ka ba and grasped the ring of the 
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door and called out, "O people" three times, so they gathered round and 
listened. Then he said: Whoever recognises me has recognised me, and 
whoever does not recognise me - I am Abū Dharr al-Ghifārī! I will report 
to you what I heard from the Messenger of God. I heard him say when I 
was present, “Verily, I leave amongst you two precious things: God’s 
Scripture, and my offspring. And they will not be sundered until they come 
to me at the Pool, just like these two,” and he brought together the two 
index fingers of his hands, joining them and making them equal. “I do not 
say ‘like these two” joining the middle finger and the index finger of his 
right hand, “since one of them is longer than the other. Truly, the analogy 
for the two of them in regard to you is Noah’s ark. Whoever climbs aboard 
it is saved and whoever abandons it drowns.””>8% 

‘Ali has said (may God be pleased with him): “Consult me before you lose 
me, for no one is more knowledgeable about what is on the two Tablets than 
I am.?34 And he said: Were a cushion folded for me and I were to sit on it, 
I would give judgement for the people ofthe Torah by their Torah, and for 
the people of the Gospel by their Gospel, and for the people of the Qur'àn 
by their Qur'àn.555 And he said (peace be upon him): "There is no verse but 
it has four senses:**% an exoteric and an esoteric, a boundary and a point of 
ascent (matla‘). The exoteric pertains to the recitation; the esoteric pertains 
to the understanding; the boundary is the rulings on the licit and the forbid- 
den; and the point of ascent is what God wants from the worshipper 
through the verse.’ 

Ja far b. Muhammad (peace be upon him) said: "God's Scripture is on the 
basis of four things: outward expression, allusion, subtleties and realities. **7 

"Abd Allah b. Mas ūd said: "The Qur'àn was sent down according to seven 
readings (ahruf). Every verse amongst them has an exoteric and an esoteric 
aspect, and every reading (harf) amongst them has a boundary and a point 
ofascent.'>*% 
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Sūrat al-Fatīha 
The chapter of the Exordium 


Bi'smillah al-Rahman al-Rāhīm 
In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate 


al-hamdu li llāh Rabbil-'alamin 
Praise belongs to God the Lord ofthe Worlds 


al-Rahman al-Rāhīm 
the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate 


Maliki yawmi'l-din 
the Ruler of the Day of Judgement 


iyyaka na‘budu wa iyyāka nasta īn 
it is You we worship and it is You we ask for help 


ihdina'l-sirat al-mustagīm 
guide us on the straight path 


sirat alladhina an‘amta ‘alayhim 
the path of those whom You have graciously favoured 


ghayr al-maghdubi ‘alayhim wa lā 1-dāllīn 
not those against whom is wrath, nor those who go astray. 


Mention of the excellences of 
the chapter of the Exordium 


In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate 


Imam Abū ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad b. Ismail al-Bukhārī mentioned in al- 
Jami‘ al-sahīh, by his chain of transmission on the authority of Abū Sa īd b. 
al-Mu'alla [who] said: 


I was praying in the mosque and the Prophet called me, but I did not respond 
to him. Then I said: ‘O Messenger of God, I was praying!’ He said: ‘Did God 
(Mighty and Majestic) not say “Respond to God and to the Messenger when 
he calls you to that which vivifies you”?”% Then he said to me: ‘For sure, let 
me teach you a chapter which is the mightiest of the chapters in the Qur'àn, 
before you leave the mosque.’ Then he took hold of my hand, and when he 
wanted to leave I said: Didn't you say, O Messenger of God, “For sure, let 
me teach you a chapter which is the mightiest of the chapters of the Qur'an”? 
He said: “Praise belongs to God, the Lord of the Worlds [...]” is the Seven 
Doubled Ones and the Mighty Qur'àn is what I was given! 599 


Ubayy b. Ka'b reported on the authority of the Prophet that he said: 


"Shall I not teach you a chapter the like of which was not sent down in the 
Torah, nor in the Gospel, nor in the Psalms, nor in the Furgān? I said: "For 
sure, Messenger of God! He said: "What do you recite in the formal prayer 
when you stand for it?” I said: "The Exordium of the Scripture.’ Then he said: 
"That is it! And it is the Seven Doubled Ones of which God (Mighty and 
Majestic) said: "We have bestowed on you Seven of the Doubled Ones and 
the Mighty Qur'an. "^?! 


On the authority of Abü Hurayra (may God be pleased with him), on the 
authority of the Prophet, [who] said: "Praise belongs to God, the Lord of 
the Worlds [...]" is seven verses - of which "In the name of God, the 
Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate” is one (verse) — which are the Seven 
Doubled Ones, and which are the Mother of the Qur'àn and are the 
Exordium ofthe Scripture??? 

‘Abd Khayr reported on the authority of ‘Ali, Sa'īd b. Jubayr [reported] 
on the authority of Ibn “Abbas (may God be pleased with him), and al-Rabī 
b. Anas on the authority of Abū'l-"Āliya, that they said in regard to His 
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statement We have bestowed on you seven of the Doubled Ones’:°? ‘It is 
the Exordium of the Scripture.’ They are on the authority of Abt Hurayra, 
on the authority of the Prophet [who] said: 


God (Mighty and Majestic) said: ‘I divide the formal prayer??* between Me 
and My worshipper into two halves, so half of it belongs to him. My wor- 
shipper says, when he commences the formal prayer, "In the name of God, 
the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate", thus My worshipper mentions 
Me. Then he says: "Praise belongs to God, the Lord of the worlds", so I say: 
“My worshipper has praised Me." Then he says: “The Infinitely Merciful, the 
Compassionate", so I say: "My worshipper has lauded Me." Then he says: 
"Master of the Day of Judgement", so I say: "My worshipper has glorified 
Me.” Then he says: “It is You we worship and it is You we ask for help." So 
this verse is between Me and My worshipper, in two halves. The rest of the 
chapter belongs to My worshipper, and for My worshipper is whatever he 


requests.'^?5 


On the authority of Abū Sa‘id al-Khudri, he said: 


We alighted at a place and a slave girl came up to us and said: 'Our men are 
absent,” and the chief of the tribe has been bitten by a snake! Is there any 
wizard amongst the people?’ A man stood up and said: ‘Yes!’ and we used 
not to accuse him of any spell-casting (ruqya) and did not think of him as 
being proficient in it. So he went and cast his spell on him and thirty sheep 
were ordered for him - and I believe that he said 'and he gave us milk to 
drink’.5°” [Abū Sa'id] said: When he came back we said: We never thought 
of you as being proficient in spell-casting! [The man] said: “Neither was I 
proficient in it! I cast a spell on him simply using the Exordium of the 
Scripture.' [Abü Sa'id] said: So when we arrived at Medina, I said: 'Don't 
speak about it at all till I come to God's Messenger and I mention that to him.’ 
So I came to him and I mentioned that to him and he said: "What was it that 
showed you that [the Exordium] is a spell?! Distribute [the sheep you got in 
reward] and assign me a share with you.” 


Mention of the names of the chapter of the Exordium 
The chapter is called: the Exordium of the Scripture; the Mother of the 


Scripture; and also the Seven Doubled Ones.??? The people of exegesis say: 
It is called the Exordium (al-fatiha = the opening) of the Scripture, simply 
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because the Ourān and the formal prayer open with it; and it is called the 
Mother (umm) of the Qur'àn, because it leads (ta ummu) the Qur'an and is 
at the head of it, or else because it is the foundation of the Qur'an, the 
*mother' of something being its foundation, and since the Exordium con- 
tains ideas which are the foundations ofthe scripture it is called the Mother 
of the Qur'àn. They also say: It is called the Seven Doubled Ones (mathānī) 
simply because it is seven verses which descended twice — once at Mecca 
and once at Medina. Or else, because it is doubled in the formal prayer, in 
recitation, and the reiterated [terms] within it are doubled, such as 'the 
Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate’, ‘it is You [...] and ‘itis You [...]’, 
and ‘the path [...]' and ‘the path [...]’. It is said it is called mathānī because 
it was made an exception of (istuthniyat) for this community, for it did not 
emerge for any community except for this community. Abū Mu'adh said: ‘I 
doubled up (thanaytu) property for you in the sense that I made an excep- 
tion (istathnaytu). Sad b. Jubayr transmitted on the authority of Ibn 
‘Abbas that he said: He made an exception of it (istathnāhā, i.e. He held it 
back) for this community, till He made it emerge for them'. And it was said: 
The Doubled Ones are the Qur'àn [as a whole], since stories, reports, com- 
manding and forbidding are repeated in it, and similitudes and exhorta- 
tions are reiterated in it. It is said ‘the fold of the thing (thinyu'l-shay’) is its 
side’ and ‘his doubled up ones (mathānī) are his garments (ma'atify 99? In 
the chapter [of the Exordium] there are ‘doubled ones’, ‘folded garments’ 
and ‘couples’ among the expressions and words, as will come [to be seen] 
presently, through the arcana of the verses. 


Mention of the descent of the chapter of the Exordium 


The majority ofthe people of exegesis said that it descended at Mecca, and 
this is the statement of Ali, Qatada and al-Wāgidī, the transmission of Abū 
Salih on the authority of Ibn “Abbas, and the statement of Ubayy b. Ka'b. 
The consensus of the community indicates that, in line with the fact that 
the chapter of the Rocky Tract$?! is Meccan and within it is His statement 
(Exalted is He) We have bestowed on you seven of the Doubled Ones'.9?? 
Abü Maysira said: The first of what Gabriel had the Prophet recite (may 
God bless them both) was the chapter of the Exordium of the Scripture.°° 
Some said: It descended at Medina; that being the transmission of Mansür 
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on the authority of Mujahid, and the statement of al-Zuhri, Mugātil, "Atā 
al-Khurāsānī and others. What is most appropriate is that there be a com- 
bination of the two transmissions so it is said: It descended twice, once at 
Mecca and once at Medina. 


Mention of the number ofits verses and the formula 
bi'smi'llāh (‘In the name of God’) 


Abū Sa‘id al-Magburī*?5 transmitted from Abū Hurayra (may God be 
pleased with him) on the authority of the Prophet, that he said: "Praise 
belongs to God, the Lord of the Worlds [...]” is seven verses, one of which is 
“In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate.”%6 Ibn 
Abi Mulayka transmitted on the authority of Umm Salama who said: “The 
Messenger of God used to say “In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, 
the Compassionate. Praise belongs to God, the Lord of the Worlds” to its 
end. He split it up verse by verse and reckoned it to be seven verses. He 
counted “In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate” 
as a verse, but did not count “‘alayhim” [as the end of one].’°°” 

Abū Rawg transmitted on the authority of al-Dahhak, on the authority of 
Ibn ‘Abbas (may God be pleased with him) who said: "The first of what 
Gabriel sent down on Muhammad (the blessings of God upon them both) 
[is that] he said: “O Muhammad! Take refuge in the One who hears, the 
One who knows, from the stoned Satan.” Then he said: “Say: ‘In the name 
of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate.” 

In the tradition of Abū Ishaq al-Sabi'199? on the authority of ‘Amr b. 
Sharhabil: 'God's Messenger confided in Khadija at the outset of the reve- 
lation and said: “Tve become scared that something has attacked me!" So 
she said: "What is it?” He said: "When I secluded myself, I heard the sum- 
moning [of something]. So I ran away." Then she informed Abü Bakr and 
Abü Bakr rushed him to Waraqa b. Nawfal and he told him the story. So 
Waraqa said to him: "When he comes to you, hold your ground with him!" 
Then Gabriel came to [the Prophet] and said to him: "Say: In the name of 
God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate. Praise belongs to God, the 
Lord of the Worlds."'60? 

Some say: The first of what descended was the beginning of the chapter 
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‘Recite, in the name of your Lord',$!? then after that the "Mother of the 
Qur'àn' descended. 

Said b. Jubayr transmitted on the authority of Ibn “Abbas: "And We have 
bestowed on you seven of the Doubled Ones! he said, [this means] the 
In the name of God, the 
Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate” is the seventh verse.” 


«cc 


Exordium of the Scripture’, then he said: 


The community agreed that the Exordium is seven verses, except that 
they disagreed on whether the ‘In the name of God’ formula is the first verse 
of them, or ‘whom You have graciously favoured’ is [the end of] the sixth. 

The scholars of Medina, Basra and Kufa, like Malik b. Anas, al-Awza‘, 
and Abū Hanifa and his associates, said: It [the formulaļis not one of the 
verses of the Exordium, nor of any chapter except in the case of the chapter 
of the Ants.°!? It is only a divider between one chapter and another which 
thereby begins auspiciously and blessedly with the name of God, Mighty 
and Majestic. 

The scholars of the Hijaz and others like al-Shāfi'ī, Sufyan al-Thawri and 
"Abd Allah b. al-Mubārak (may God be pleased with them)®!$ said that it is 
the first verse of the Exordium!^ of the Scripture for sure, and most of them 
were in accord with the view that it is an [integral] verse of every chapter 
except Repentance.9!? However, the enumerators had reckoned it as a verse 
of the Exordium but did not reckon it as a verse of every chapter, due to 
what was transmitted on the authority of the Prophet, that he said: ‘In the 
Qur’an is a chapter which disputes in defense of her Lord, and it is thirty 
verses, namely, the chapter of Dominion.'!6 They said: It is thirty verses 
minus the ‘In the name of God [...] formula. 

Muslim b. al-Hajjaj mentioned in his Sahih, by his chain of transmission, 
on the authority of the Prophet, that he said: ‘A chapter has been sent down 
to me which, of its nature, is such and such, and (the chapter) is: “In the 
name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate. Verily, We have 
bestowed abundance upon you” (to the end of the verse).”*!7 

It is transmitted on the authority of “Ali b. Abi Talib (may God be pleased 
with him) that when he began the chapter in the formal prayer, he used to 
recite ‘In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate’. And 
it is transmitted that he used to proclaim it aloud in the Exordium even at 
the noon and mid-afternoon prayer.$!? 

Ibn Burayda transmitted on the authority of his father who said: "God's 
Messenger said: “Shall I not tell you a verse which has not come down to 
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anyone other than me, since Solomon?” I said: “Certainly!” He said: “With 
what thing do you open the Qur'àn when you begin the formal prayer?” I 
said: "With 'In the name of God, the TORNO, Merciful, the 
Compassionate’.” He said "That's it! "61? 

Jabir b. "Abd Allāh transmitted on the authority of God's Messenger that 
he said to him: What do you say when you stand up for the formal prayer?’ 
He said: 'I say "Praise belongs to God, the Lord of the Worlds." [The 
Prophet] said: "Say "In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the 
Compassionate.”%20 

On the authority of Abū Hurayra (may God be pleased with him) is that 
a man began the formal prayer with “Praise belongs to God’, so the 
Messenger of God (may God bless him and give him peace) said: ‘Fellow! 
Don't you know that “In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the 
Compassionate” is part of [the chapter] “Praise [...]"?9?! Thus whoever 
omits it has omitted a verse of “Praise [...]” 922 

Like him, Talha b. Ubayd Allah said that God’s Messenger said: 
‘Whoever omits “In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the 
Compassionate” has omitted a verse of God's Scripture.'62? 

‘Ali b. al-Husayn b. Shagīg said: ‘I heard ‘Abd Allah son of al-Mubarak 
(may God be pleased with them both) say: “Whoever neglects to recite the 
‘In the name of God’ formula has omitted one hundred and thirteen®4 
verses of the Qur'àn.""€25 

On the authority of Sa'id b. Jubayr, on the authority of Ibn “Abbas (may 
God be pleased with him), [who] said: 'God's Messenger (may God bless 
him and his family) did not know the end®* of a chapter till "In the name 
of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate” came down to him.'$%7 

On the authority of 'Abd Allah b. Mas'üd who said: ^We did not know 
the division between the chapters until "In the name of God, the Infinitely 
Merciful, the Compassionate” came down. 

Sa'id b. Jubayr and Ibn ‘Abbas pronounced the ‘In the name of God [...]’ 
formula aloud in every cycle of the formal prayer. 

Al-Azraq b. Qays said: ‘I did the formal prayer with Ibn al-Zubayr and he 
recited “In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate”; 
and he said “Not those against whom is wrath nor those who go astray”, 
then he said “In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the 
Compassionate”. 

The people of the two sanctuaries*?? make a division between every two 
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chapters with ‘In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the 
Compassionate’. On the authority of al-Hasan b. Mujahid, on the authority of 
the people of Medina: “We did not used to pronounce aloud the “I take refuge 
with God [...]" formula nor did we completely say it under our breath, but we 
did used to recite [aloud] "In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the 
Compassionate" at the beginning of the Exordium, the beginning of the 
chapter ofthe Cow,5* between two chapters, and when we began any portion 
ofa chapter.' And ‘Asim used to agree with the people of Medina. 

As for the people of Basra, and Hamza, they joined the end of one chapter 
to the chapter which followed it and they left out the 'In the name of God 
[...] formula - it being a transmission of al-Farrà' on the authority of al- 
Kisā ī - except at the beginning of the Exordium of the Scripture, when they 
pronounced it aloud. The prima facie sense of the practice of al-Kisà'iis that 
he used to make a division between two chapters with the 'In the name of 
God [...]' formula, and likewise when he began a portion of a chapter. On 
the authority of Abū Amr is the like of that and nothing has come on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Amir in regard to that matter. 

Khalaf [b. Hisham] said: “We used to recite in the presence of Sulaym 
[b. Īsā], so we said the “I take refuge with God [...]” formula and the “In the 
name of God [...]" formula under our breath in the whole of the Ourān” 
He said, ‘He [in turn] used to recite likewise in the presence of Hamza [al- 
Zayyāt]” 

On the authority of Sa‘id b. Jubayr is that the companions did not know 
the ending of a chapter till ‘In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the 
Compassionate’ descended. When it descended they knew that the chapter 
had ended and another chapter had descended.9?! 

On the authority of al-Sadiq (upon him be peace): Whoever prays with 
"In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate" is closer 
to the mightiest name of God than the iris of the eye is to the white of it.'?? 
On his authority in the commentary of al-Ayyàshi:9?? “In the name of God, 
the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate" is the greatest, mightiest name 
of God.'9*^ And on his authority in the book of al-Kulayni, he said: "O 
Mufaddal!9?? Defend yourself against all people$?9 with “In the name of 
God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate" and with "Say, He is God, 
One [...]".557 Recite them to your right$?? and your left, in front of you and 
behind you, above you and beneath you. When you enter the presence of a 
tyrannical ruler recite them$?? three times whenever you look at him, 
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counting with your left hand. Then do not separate yourself from them 
[i.e. keep doing this] till you leave his presence. 

On the authority of Jābir b. "Abd Allah who said: “God’s Messenger said: 
"How do you recite when you stand in the formal prayer?” I [Jābir] said: "I 
say ‘Praise belongs to God, the Lord of the Worlds.” He said: “Say: In the 
name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate. Praise belongs to 
God, the Lord of the Worlds’.” 642 

In the authentic compendium of traditions of the people of the Prophet's 
house (peace be upon them) is that God's Messenger and the imams from 
his progeny (peace be upon them) used to recite aloud ‘In the name of God 
[...]' in whichever of the formal prayers are recited aloud, at the beginning 
of the Exordium of the Scripture and at the beginning of the chapters in 
every cycle of prayer; and they would recite it under their breath in 
whichever chapters [sic] were recited under the breath. They said: "We chil- 
dren of Fatima concur in that.'é4? 

On the authority of al-Sadiq (peace be upon him): ‘Dissimulation is my 
religion and the religion of my forefathers, except in three things: drinking 
alcoholic beverages, wiping socks,*** and omitting to say "In the name of 
God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate"5*^ aloud.%% On the 
authority of Sa īd b. Jubayr is that he used to do likewise, starting with [the 
formula] and finishing off with it. 

Itis transmitted that Mu'àwiya b. Abi Sufyàn arrived at Medina and led 
the people in a formal prayer in which he was reciting aloud, and he recited 
the Exordium of the Scripture omitting the formula 'In the name of God 
[...]. When he concluded his prayer the emigrants and helpers in the 
mosque called out to him on every side, "Mu'āwiya, have you robbed the 
prayer or just forgotten?!’ So he led them in another prayer, reciting the In 
the name of God [...]' formula for the chapter which was after it, i.e. at the 
end of the Exordium not at the beginning of it!647 

In some reports is that ‘In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the 
Compassionate’ is a verse of the Qur'àn which Satan stole.548 

Thus, whoever says that it is a verse of every chapter and was sent down 
with it, judges that were it merely a division between one chapter and 
another it would have been written between the two chapters of the Spoils 
and Repentance, and were it merely for commencing every chapter, it 
would also be written at the beginning of the chapter of Repentance. 
Moreover, were it [in this way] for seizing as booty®* it would have been 
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written in another colour than black, like the chapter names and verse 
numbers, and not in the manner in which the verses are [themselves] 
written. So itis known [for sure] that it is sent down in every chapter and it 
is proven with certainty that it is [an integral] part ofthe Exordium through 
the profusion of reports and by what we will mention presently at the time 
of discussing the arcana. 


The exegesis of the verse of the tasmiya formula, 
His statement, Exalted is He: Bi'smi'llāh al-Rahman al-Rahim 
(‘In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, 
the Compassionate’) 


The [word] ‘In’ (bi-) 


Lexicography 

The people of exegesis discuss the ‘in’ of ‘In the name of God [...]: What is 
the purpose of starting with it, why is it written long, and why is the alif 
dropped from it?65? They say: It involves an ellipsis and an abridgement, so 
the implication of it is ‘I start off the recitation in the name of God’ or 1 
started [...]’ or ‘they started the recitation’ or ‘I began’, and the context 
makes it clear that you are beginning, so mentioning it can be dispensed 
with. The ellipsis might be after the formula, the implication of it being ‘In 
God's name I start off the recitation’ - that being the statement of Tha'lab. 
The sense is similar in the case of anything?! people start doing, such as 
standing, sitting, eating and drinking.*? The predicate in the ellipsis is 
sometimes stated explicitly, as when He (Mighty and Majestic) says: ‘In the 
name of God is [the Ark’s] moving and resting’;°°? and He said: ‘Recite in 
the name of your Lord’.®* So there is a proof in that, of the fact that the 
predicate has been elided whenever it is not mentioned, whether before (the 
formula) or after it. And the meaning of it is: ‘I begin* this affair “In the 
name of God”, seeking auspiciousness and asking for blessing.’ 


Grammar 

The grammarians from amongst the Basrans term [ba’] the ‘letter of con- 
nection’. As it might be said ‘I wrote with (bi-) the pen’, ‘I cut with (bi-) the 
knife’. The meaning of it is that the ba’ connects verbs to nouns. It is a 
preposition. 
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Exegesis 

The statement of someone 1 start this in the name of God’ has two signifi- 
cations. The first of them is that its meaning is: ‘I start it in the name of God 
asking for blessing thereby, looking for auspiciousness through mentioning 
it, seeking success for the request, facilitating good, aiming for excellence of 
the outcome.’ It is as if one said: ‘I start it with the mention of Him, asking 
for blessing through His name, so that the affair reaches completion and is 
not curtailed.’ 

The second signification is that its meaning is: “By God I start off and by 
God I accomplish what I am resolved upon’, ‘the name’ being a pleonasm 
(sila) according to this signification. The lexicographers have endorsed this 
interpretation, so it might be said: ‘I do this for your face (li-wajhika)',956 
"Were it not for your placing (makānuka) I would not abide here',9?? and 
‘were it not for the shadow (zill) of X striking me** etc. ‘Face’, ‘placing’ 
and ‘shadow’ are pleonastic augments in speaking, to show respect. This is 
the assertion of Abū Ubayda, and he adduces as evidence the statement of 
Labid: 


For the year - then the word ‘peace upon you both!’ 
And whoever weeps for a whole year®? has made his plaint! 


That is: Then “peace upon you both".'660 

It is said in line with this signification that ‘the name is included in it 
simply for there to be a distinction between swearing an oath and asking 
for auspiciousness.$6! 

If we say that 'the name' is a pleonasm, then it means the One named, 
and [on the other hand] according to the first signification it would have 
the sense of ‘naming’. It could also mean ‘the One named’ through the ellip- 
sis of a verb, the sense being: “With God's strength, power and facilitation I 
begin.” 


Orthography 

As for the lengthening of the ba’, it has been made comparable to the alif [in 
length] because of two things. The first of them is that they only wanted to 
start God’s Speech and His Scripture with a visually emphatic and length- 
ened letter. The second is that since they dropped the alif from the formula, 
they gave back the length of the alif to the ba’ - only omitting the alif from 
[the orthography of] ism due to the frequency of its use, abbreviating. And 
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when suchlike is not in frequent use, they do register the alif in it. It is also 
said that the ba’ is lengthened simply so that it not be confused with the sin. 


[The expression] al-ism (‘the name’) 


Etymology 

There are two statements on the etymology of ism. The first of them (it 
being the statement of the Basrans) is that it is from samuw [‘height’] and 
the meaning of it is that it rises above (yasmu 'ala) the meaning and it man- 
ifests the meaning. The diminutive of ism is sumay. The second is that it is 
from sima, which means ‘sign’ (‘alama), since it descends upon (‘ald) the 
thing named. The first assertion is more correct, since were [ism] derived 
from wasm,% then wusaym would be said in the diminutive of it, as they 
say wa'd and wu‘ayd,°° and wasl and wusayl.66* 

Abü Sa'id al-Khudri transmitted on the authority of the Prophet: Jesus the 
son of Mary (peace be upon them both) was handed by his mother to the 
teacher, and the teacher said to him: ‘Say: In the name of God (bi'smi lah)! 
Jesus said to him: ‘And what is ism? (i.e. and what is ba’, sin, mīm?). He said: 
' don't know. Jesus (peace be upon him) said: "The ba’ is the glory (bahā”) of 
God, the sin is His sublimity (sanā), and the mim is His dominion (mulk). 66> 

The statement about the arcana of the letters and their meanings is 
simply that it is$66 a safekeeping of the prophets and bosom friends [of God] 
(peace be upon them), and the intellects of others are incapable of under- 
standing them. l 


Statement on the name Allāh and its exegesis 


A group of the scholars of Basra and others said: The origin of the word is 
ilāh (god); then the làm was introduced*% and the alif was pronounced as 
‘a’ [instead of Y] to give emphasis and glorification. Thus it became al-’alah. 
Next the original hamza (=’a) was omitted by way of abbreviation due to its 
frequent repetition in speech, so it became al-lāh. Then one of the Jams was 
assimilated to the other and they said ‘Allah’. This is one of the two state- 
ments of Sibawayhi.°°® Aba’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Yahya narrated it on the 
authority of al-Khalil. 

The scholars of Kufa said: Its origin is lāh, then the alif and the làm were 
added to the word so they said ‘Allāh’. This is the choice of al-Mubarrad 
and al-Zajjàj, and both statements are mentioned by Sibawayhi.°°? 
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Abū Nasr Isma‘il b. Hammad al-Jawhari,°”° the author of the book al- 
Sihāh, said: The root of the word is ilāh, on [the pattern of] fi'al in the sense 
of the passive participle, since He is ‘made God’ in the sense of ‘is wor- 
shipped’ - like our saying [of someone], imam (leader) in the sense of the 
passive participle, since his example is followed (mu’tamm bihi). And he 
said: It is derived from their saying He worshipped (alaha, with ‘a’) with a 
worshipping (ilahatan)’, i.e. he served with a serving. From this is the state- 
ment of Ibn ‘Abbas: ‘and flout you and your worshipping (ilāhatuka) 9?! 
meaning ‘your service’. He said: Sibawayhi said it was feasible that its origin 
was lāh*7? into which the [initial] alif and the [first] làm were introduced, 
so it would be analogous to a proper name like al-‘Abbas and al-Hasan, 
except that it is different from proper names insofar as it is an attribute.57? 


Arcana 

Those who magnify God’s names say: Though you consider the name Allah 
to be amongst proper names and you do not hold the doctrine that it is ety- 

mologically derivative - and how [could there be] an etymology for it! - 

[nevertheless] do not fail to give attention to an arcanum in the composi- 

tion of its letters and that the root of the word and its construction is from 
the alif, the lam and the ha’. It has been said in respect of language: the alif 
is for grammatical definition (ta'rif), the làm is to affirm possession 
(tamlik), and the hā' is for reification (shay’iyya).°”* It was said in respect of 
wisdom: nothing is grasped of the majesty of God (Exalted is He) except 
His quoddity (huwiyya)*” alone, for He is He; amongst the [established] 

supplications is: O He (Huwa) who is He.’ The root of [Huwa] is the ha’ 
alone (h), except that if it is vowelled with the strongest of the vowels - that 
being the pronunciation of the final consonant with ‘w (= raf’) - itis vow- 
elled together with its [consonantal] ‘consort’, namely wāw. Next the lam 
for affirming possession is joined to the ha’ so that everything comes to 
belong to Him (lahu) as a creation and a command, a possession (milk) and 
a dominion (mulk).576 For insofar as He is He (hu), He is ungraspable, while 
insofar as everything belongs to Him (lahu), He is undeniable. The former 
is His majesty and the latter is His bounty. 

Next, to the lam was joined the alif by way of grammatical definition 
(ta‘rif), though He is better known (a raf) than anything,°’” more evident 
than every outward thing and more hidden than every inward thing. As ‘Ali 
said (may God be pleased with him): “God (Exalted is He) is too mighty to 
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be seen yet too evident to be hidden! 78 Thus the letters which are the basis 83 
of the word [‘Allah’] point to what it is obligatory to know and is made 
known to be obligatory.°”? No letter of any of the names of existents points 
to any part or attribute of the thing named except this highest name. For 
each letter of it points out something special and, taken as a whole, they 


point to the entirety of gnosis! 

There is no crossing-point for the intellects of men of intellect except 
these ideas, and whoever crosses beyond it arrives at the maelstrom of per- 
plexity and only withdraws again from it with grief! Due to that, since some 


people cross beyond the word Huwa (‘He’), they join it with mā Huwa 
(‘what is He?'), thus they seek a [divine] quiddity (māhiyya). Next they cross 
over to quantity, so they say how much is He?’ Next they cross further to 
quality, so they say ‘how is He? So they arrive at polytheism,** dualism, 
Trinitarianism, anthropomorphism and nihilistic abstraction, and they 
stray from the right way. 

The prophets (upon them be peace), set up instruction in the like of the 
meanings of the names in the chapter of Sincerity,°*! insofar as He incepted 
pure monotheism through ‘Huwa’ and He added to it ‘Allah’, ‘the One (al- 
Ahad)’, ‘the Absolute (al-Samad) .*? So the Name Allah bestows$85 the idea 
of His divine status through the negation of quiddity; ‘the One’ bestows the 
idea of pure monotheism through the negation of quantity; and ‘the 
Absolute’ bestows the idea of exaltation through the negation of quality. 
And [as for] everything joined to Huwa (‘He’) consisting of ‘what?’ (ma), 
‘how much? (kam) and ‘how?’ (kayf) - He transcends that; and [as for] 
everything joined to the ha’ (h) of ‘Allah’, by way of the làm of dominion 
and possession, and the alif of the Command (al-amr) and the Logos - He 
is [really] described by that! 

It is extraordinary that the lām in the orthography is repeated and the 


alif of pronunciation*** is repeated, the name not going beyond the four 
letters in respect of the tongue and the pen. 

It has been said that from the four letters are inferred the four founda- 
tions which are the root-principles of existents, beings having arisen 


through them. It is as if those foundations arose through these transcendent 
letters, and the existents [in turn] arose through those intelligible founda- 
tions, so the cause of the existence of existents is His name (Exalted is He), 
Allah, and nothing but Him is named thereby. 

In line with the four letters is the hierarchy of four levels in His statement 
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(Exalted is He): ‘Praise the name of your Lord, the Most High, who creates 
and makes regular, and who determines, then guides.'655 The relation of 
‘making regular’ with ‘creating’ is like that of ‘guiding’ with ‘determining’. 
Wherever there is a creating, a making regular follows it, for symmetry to 
arise; and wherever there is a determining, He follows it up with a guiding, 
for perfection to arise. Thus creating arises through the alif of the 
Command (al-amr), making regular arises through the first làm, determin- 
ing arises through the second làm, and guiding (hiddya) arises through the 
final ha’. It is the highest name, the glorification, praise and magnification 
of which is obligatory. It is the first word (ism) with which the pen flowed. 
[For it says] in a report: "The first of what God (Exalted is He) wrote with the 
pen is “Verily, I am Allah, there is no God but I.” 

It is what is written on the side of the Throne. From its three letters arises 
the primary body, having height like the alif (|), breadth like the lam (J ) 
and depth like the ha’ (6). From these three letters is the composition of 
the statement of the testimony of faith: lā ilaha illa'llah (‘no god but God’). 


The coining [of the word ‘Allah’] 

Some of the learned said: This noun is not derivative. The Creator (Exalted 
is He) possesses it uniquely, it being analogous in its character to proper 
names, none sharing it with Him. He said (Exalted is He): ‘Do you know 
any namesake (samiyy) of Him?'* That is: do you know anyone called 
Allah other than Him? This teaching is narrated on the authority of al- 
Khalil b. Ahmad and Ibn Kaysan, and it is the choice of Abū Bakr al-Qaffal 
al-Shāshī. It is a noun coined for the sake of glorification, the custom of the 
[pagan] Arabs being to call whatever they glorified ‘ilah’ (god) and they 
used to call the idols which they used to worship 'aliha' (gods). 

Likewise is the custom of the Persians. They call the one who is glorified 
amongst their kings by the word which is the translation of the word al-ilah 
(the deity), saying khudāwand (Lord) and khudāygān, for this word refers 
to any referent attributed by the attributes of majesty and glory. It is His 
proper name (majestic is the praise of Him), [a statement about God] being 
incepted by mentioning it - then it is followed by the mentioning of His 
attributes. So it is said: Allah is Powerful, Knowledgeable. Allah is Creator, 
Giver of the Command. 

Al-Mufaddal said: The names which are attributes are exclusively ety- 
mologically derivative, as al-Rahmān (the Infinitely Merciful) [and] al- 
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Rahim (the Compassionate) are from rahima (‘he had mercy’);°°’ al-‘Aziz 
(the Mighty) is from ‘azza (‘he was strong’), and the like of these. As it is 
said: from al-iláh (the deity) is alaha, ya'lahu (‘he worshipped, he wor- 
ships’) and ta'allaha, yata'allahu (‘he became a god, he becomes a god’). 
[Al-Mufaddal] said: And by way of the proof that [the name Allāh] is not 
etymologically derived from any verb is that it is not put in the dual and it 
is not pluralised, while al-ilah (‘the god’) is pluralised as al-āliha. So it is 
proven that [‘Allah’] is a proper name for the One who is worshipped. Some 
who espoused this idea said: The formula of the testimony of faith com- 
prises a negation and an affirmation. If what is affirmed and made subject 
to exception shared with what is negated in its inferred sense, then the dis- 
tinction between the two of them would not hold true, and it would be 
equivalent to your saying “There is no Zayd except Zayd’. 

The majority said: It is derivative. Then they differed as to its etymology. 
Al-Nadr b. Shumayl said: It is from ta'alluh (devotion), and it is said "he 
worshipped with a worshipping' (alaha ilahatan) i.e. 'he adored with an 
adoring’. Thus He is termed ilāh (deity) since only the adoration of Him is 
correct. Mujāhid said: Allah is He whom everything worships (ya lahu), i.e. 
adores. Mugātil b. Sulayman transmitted on the authority of al-Dahhak, on 
the authority of Ibn “Abbas, regarding His word ‘Allāh’; he said: He means 
Himself, in that He is 'the worshipped one' and there is no worshipped one 
other than Him. Al-A'shà said: "We urged the goddess (al-ilaha) to 
return. 688 The ‘goddess’ here is the sun which they called ilaha for the sake 
of glorification. Ru'ba$?? said: ‘[The women] gave glorification and uttered 
the ritual phrase “we belong to God and we are returning to God!” in view 
of my devotion (ta’alluhi).’©°° 

Ta'alluh is devoutness and piety. Some said that this name is derived ety- 
mologically from [the word waliha in the phrase] "Those who worship Him 
became mad with love (= waliha).’ They ‘became infatuated’ (tawallahū), 
i.e. their hearts were fixated with Him, they took refuge in Him and they 
regarded succor and help from Him with longing. So they said 
'alahal ya'lahu alahan’, ‘he was/is confounded [with] a confounding’, i.e. 
he was perplexed. Its root is walaha, yawlahu, ‘he became/becomes mad’ 
with passionate love (walah); and alihtu, ‘I have become agitated’ on 
account of"?! X, i.e. ‘my anguish increased for him’, [which is in form] just 
like walihtu (1 went mad’). 

Al-Hasan b. Yahya al-Jurjani®”? said: The root of ‘Allah is ilah (deity) and 
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ilāh is a noun coined through their saying ‘the man sought protection (aliha) 
from X”, when he sought refuge from something which befell him, so [X] 
granted him sanctuary (ālaha), i.e. [X] protected him and gave him safety. So 
He is called ilah (deity) because yūlahu ilayhi (‘refuge is taken in Him’), just 
like the imdm (leader), who is yu tammu bihi (‘followed as an example’). Then 
they wanted to give Him emphasis through grammatical definition which is 
the alif and the làm,$?? in that they assigned this name to Him especially, not 
to any other. So they said al-ilah (the deity). Then the two hamzas®* com- 
bined in a word of which their use was frequent, so they elided the radical 
hamza [= the initial ‘i of ilah] and they said ‘Allah’, on the grounds that there 
is some indication of [the radical hamza] in what is left behind. 


Exegesis 

Abū Salih and al-Dahhak transmitted on the authority of Ibn “Abbas (may 
God be pleased with him) who said: He is the one they take refuge in 
(ya’lahina ilayhi)9?? and His statement ‘Is there any deity (ilāh) besides 
Allāh?96 means ‘Is refuge taken in other than Him in important matters?’ 
Al-Mubarrad said: [‘Allah’] is from their saying alihtu ilayhi meaning ‘I 
dwelt’. 

The poet said: 


I dwelt in it (alihtu ilayhā), mishaps being copious.*7 
And someone said: 
I stayed in it (alihtu ilayhā), riding camels being halted. 


Thus it is feasible that the meaning is ‘I took refuge in Him’ and 1 had 
recourse to Him’, and it is feasible [also] that it is ‘I dwelt in Him’. A poet 
says: 


She hid (lēhat) and was not known that day by any bird of prey, 
If only she came out so we saw her! 


i.e. she concealed herself. 


Another said: 


My Lord hid Himself (lāha) from created beings without exception, 
The Creator of the world who is not seen but sees us 


i.e. He conceals Himself from created things. 
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Semantics 

Abū ‘Amr b. al-"Alā' said:$% He is the one I take refuge in (alihtu) in regard 
to something when I am bewildered in regard to it - so He is called ilah 
(deity) because intellects are bewildered in regard to His tremendousness. 
It is said: The meaning [of ‘Allah’] is ‘the High’, from their saying He hid 
Himself (laha), given He is so high’, hence the sun is called ilaha (goddess). 
It is said: Its meaning is ‘the one deserving of the attributes of majesty.’ And 
it is said: Its meaning is ‘the One capable of creatio ex nihilo (ikhtirā')” 
Shahr b. Hawshab said:6° Its meaning is ‘the Creator of everything’. 
Likewise, it is transmitted on the authority of the forebears among the 
imams, in regard to the meaning of lā ilāha illā Ilāh (‘no god but God’), that 
it means ‘no creator but God’. 


Statement on the name[s] al-Rahman al-Rahim 
(‘the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate’) and their exegesis 


Lexicography 

The learned scholars of the community said: They are two words etymo- 
logically derived from rahma (mercy), placed together for intensification, 
combined for emphasis and repeated with two different expressions, 
though they both correspond in meaning. That is more beautiful than their 
repeating it with a single expression, as when they say ‘jadd mujidd 
(‘earnest and diligent’) and 'hatūm muhattim’ (‘shattering and crashing’). 
God (Exalted is He) said: ‘Verily it is an evil abode and place’.”°° “Adi b. 
Zayd said: ‘He found her word to be a lie and a severance.’”°! 

The reality of the meaning in regard to this repetition is that He possesses 
vast mercy, whose mercy is uninterrupted and whose grace on His servants 
is incessant. So it is as if He said: ‘In the name of God, whose mercy is unin- 
terrupted and who has graces after graces.’ Whoever holds this opinion 
says: they are two names placed together for intensification, like nadman 
and nadīm (‘rueful and ‘confidant’), and lahfan and lahīf (‘sorrowful and 
‘sorry ). The meaning of both of them [rahman and rahim] is ‘possessor of 
mercy’. This is the assertion of Abū ‘Amr b. al-"Alā', Abūl-Haytham and 
Qutrub. 

Amongst the learned scholars are those who distinguish between the two 
names. One group says 'al-Rahmān' is stronger in intensification than "al- 
Rahim’ since it is based on [the paradigm] fa'lan, and it only applies on 
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grounds of the intensification of the verb, like ghadbān (furious) for 
someone filled"? with anger (ghadab), and sakrān (drunkard) for someone 
whom intoxication (sukr) overwhelms. 


Exegesis and semantics 
Abū ‘Ubayda said: Al-Rahman is ‘the possessor of mercy’ and al-Rahim is 
‘the Merciful’. Ibn ‘Abbas said in the transmission of ‘Ata’: Al-Rahmān is 
‘the kind’, ‘the very tender’, the One Merciful (al-Rahim) to His friends and 
to the people who are obedient to Him. He also said in one transmission: Al- 
Rahman is ‘the loving’ and al-Rahim is ‘the very tender’, and they are two 
loving (rafīgān) names. And he said in the transmission of Abū Salih: Two 
loving names, one of which is more delicate (aragg) than the other. Al- 
Husayn b. al-Fadl said: Perhaps [Ibn "Abbās] said ‘two loving names, one of 
which is more loving (arfaq) than the other’. It is transmitted on his author- 
ity that he said: Al-Rahmān (the Infinitely Merciful) is the one tender 
towards the pious man and the dissolute man in providing for them, and in 
the heavens and the earth there is no Rahman other than Him. And al- 
Rahim (the Compassionate) is for the believers in particular. It is also trans- 
mitted on his authority that he said: Al-Rahman is for the whole of His 
creation and al-Rahīm is for the believers in particular. Sa'id b. Jubayr said: 
He is al-Rahmān because He is inclusive of the believer and the unbeliever 
in [giving] mercy. God (Exalted is He) says: My mercy encompasses every- 
thing.79? And al-Rahim is the one who specifies the believers for mercy. He 
says (Exalted is He): 'I will stipulate [mercy] for those who are God-con- 
scious. 7% This is also the statement of Mugātil. 

Mansür transmitted on the authority of Mujahid that he said: Al- 
Rahman is for the people of the herebelow, al-Rahim is for the people of 


| the hereafter. [The following invocation] comes in a report: O Rahmān of 


the herebelow, O Rahim of the hereafter???” Whoever espoused this doc- 
trine said: ‘Al-Rahman is specific as a name but general in meaning, and al- 
Rahim is general as a name but specific in meaning.’ The meaning of that is 
that no one may be called the name al-Rahmān other than God (Exalted is 
He), while it is general in meaning insofar as He is tender towards all His 
creatures in providing for them and deflecting distress from them, that only 
being the case through the intensification of [the action of] the verb. [Next, 
the significance of] our statement that al-Rahim is general as an expression 
but specific in meaning, is that other than God (Exalted is He) might be 
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called by this name, as He (Exalted is He) says.'unto the believers [the 
Prophet] is full of pity, compassionate (rahim)’,”°° and He said in the 
description of [the Prophets] companions '[...] compassionate (ruhamda’) 
among themselves’,”°” while He [also] said ‘[God] is Compassionate 
(Rahim) towards the believers’ -7% al-Rahim [as a divine name] applying 
specifically to the believers. 

Amongst the scholars are those who espouse the idea that al-Rahim is 
more intensive than al-Rahmān insofar as His mercy is in fact specified for 
the believers. God (Exalted is He) said: 'Say: Who has forbidden the beauty 
of God which He has produced for His servants, and the goodly things by 
way of provision? Say: They are for those who are believers within the life of 
the herebelow, theirs alone on the Day of Resurrection!” He (Exalted is 
He) said, as a quotation of Abraham (upon him be peace): [My Lord] 
provide fruits for whomever amongst [this city's] people believes in God 
and the Last Day.” [God] said:7!? “And whoever disbelieves - I indulge him 
a little, then I force him into the punishment of hellfire.”7!! 

We have reported on the authority of a group of exegetes that al-Rahīm 
is specific to the believers, it being the assertion of Waki b. al-Jarrāh.”"? It 
is transmitted on the authority of Tha'lab and it is transmitted on the 
authority of Ikrima"P that he said: *Al-Rahmān (the Infinitely Merciful) is 
with a single mercy and al-Rahim (the Compassionate) is with a hundred 
mercies.' He simply took this from [the Prophet's] statement (may God 
bless him and his family): 'God"!^ (Exalted is He) has a hundred mercies 
and sends one of them down to earth and divides it between His creatures. 
In regard to it they are tender towards one another and are loving towards 
one another. And He holds back ninety-nine for Himself to give mercy 
thereby to His servants on the Day of Resurrection! 73^ 

Amongst the scholars are those who say: He only combines the two 
words al-Rahmān al-Rahim, insofar as al-Rahmān is a name which the lan- 
guages of the people of both scriptures share - they used to say 'Rahmanan'. 
The polytheists of Mecca used to reject this name, as He reports about them, 
for He says (Exalted is He): "When it is said to them "prostrate to al- 
Rahman” they say “What is al-Rahmān?”7'$ And He says: ‘And they disbe- 
lieve in al-Rahmān.”!7 [Yet] they used to acknowledge al-Rahim, so He 
combines the two of them. Another group say: ‘Al-Rahmdn is Hebrew, and 
because of this the Arabs denied it. He combined the two names for that 
reason.’ This is incorrect, for the Qur'àn was only sent down in the language 
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of the Arabs, and other than their language is not in it. Al-Rahmdan has been 
found in the speech of the Arabs, like al-lahfan (‘the very sad’), al-ghadban 
(‘the furious’) and al-nadmān (‘the rueful’). Al-Shanfara said: 


Has not this lass beaten her racing camel? 
Has not my Lord al-Rahmān severed (qata‘a) her right hand?71® 


The Arabs used to say: “There is no Rahman save the Rahman of the 
Yamāma tribe!’, meaning ‘of Musaylima, the Liar’, so God (Exalted is He) 
said: ‘And they disbelieve in al-Rahman’.’! Next, mercy (rahma) is in two 
senses. The first of them is the will to give grace, and the second is the grace 
itself. So when it is said He is eternally Rahim and Rahman’, its meaning is 
the superabundance of graces, and when it is said May God mercy (rahima) 
X’, its meaning is ‘May God give grace to him’. He (Exalted is He) has said: 
‘Is it they who apportion the mercy (rahma) of your Lord??? i.e. the grace 
of your Lord. Al-Rahmān is He who assumes responsibility for His ser- 
vants”?! with sufficiency, provision and safekeeping. For the initial estab- 
lishing of [His creatures] is through His mercy, as is their perpetuation. And 
al-Rahim is He who assumes responsibility for His righteous servants, 
through attentiveness, loving-kindness and bounty. For the initial estab- 
lishing of them [too] is through His mercy, as is their perpetuation. And it 
could be said: O Rahmān of the herebelow and the hereafter, and O Rahim 
of the two of them!’””? 

Mercy (rahma) in lexicography comes down to tenderheartedness, solic- 
itude, softness and gentleness, and the opposite of it is boorishness and 
hardheartedness. The perfection of [mercy] is action in regard to - [i.e.] for- 
giving, pardoning, being gracious and being bountiful - [so it] is applied to 
the Creator (Exalted is He) not regarding the first sense but regarding the 
second sense.”?* It is analogous to the hermeneutic of whatever is men- 
tioned amongst the attributes ascribed to God (Mighty and Majestic), such 
as ‘reviving’, ‘satisfaction’, ‘displeasure’, ‘anger’, ‘sorrow’, ‘joy’, ‘longing’, 
‘laughter’, and whatever is comparable with that. 

Ibn al-Mubārak”** said: Al-Rahmān is He who when asked bestows and 


when not asked is angered. He chanted: 


God is angered if you neglect to ask Him 
But the little son of Adam is angered when you ask him! 


It has been said: The name Allāh refers to the fact that He (Exalted is He) 
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is the refuge of creatures who are in need of Him for establishing their exis- 
tence; the name al-Rahman refers to the fact that He (Exalted is He) is the 
sanctuary of creatures who are in need of Him for perpetuating their exis- 
tence; and the name al-Rahim refers to the fact that He (Exalted is He) is 
the place of asylum for the elect amongst His servants who take refuge in 
Him in hardships, and they put their trust in Him in all situations. The har- 
monious order of the three names will follow, in discussing the arcana. 


Statement on the arcana of the order of the words in the formula 
Bismillah al-Rahman al-Rahīm 
(‘In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate’) 


The exegetes talk about the meanings of the words and terms on the basis 
of lexicography and transmitted tradition; they do not discuss their arcana 
in regard to harmonious order and sequence, and on account of what [par- 
ticular] idea the verse of the formula ‘In the name of God [...]' is allotted 
these names and not other names, what is the arcanum involved in putting 
the name of Allāh in front of the name al-Rahmān and of putting the name 
al-Rahmān in front of the name al-Rahim. Who is it who has the ability to 
comprehend these arcana without guidance from the people of the Qur’an, 
who are the people of God and His elect (peace be upon them), or [who] 
has the audacity to bring them up in books without permission and autho- 
risation from them? However, since I am specified by the transmitted 
prayer ‘O God, benefit us by that which You teach us, and teach us that by 
which You benefit us, by the truth of the chosen ones amongst Your ser- 
vants’, I found in myself the faculty of being guided to the word of prophecy 
and I understood the language of the divine message, so I was thereby 
rightly guided to the arcana of words in the glorious Qur'an without my 
doing exegesis of the Qur'àn by my personal opinion. I take refuge with 
God, the Hearer, the Knower, from the stoned Satan, so that there may not 
occur in my thought, neither flow from my pen that by which I would take 
my place in hellfire.”?> May God (Mighty and Majestic) grant refuge from 
hellfire and its blazing, and may He protect us from swerving and slipping 
up in the hermeneutic of the verses of the Qur'àn and their exegesis! 

The people of the Qur'an said: ‘Bi’smi’llah al-Rahmān al-Rahim' is a 
verse sent down like the rest of the verses. It is definitely part of the 
Exordium, it is the first verse with which the Primordial Pen (al-qalam al- 
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awwal) flowed, the first verse with which Gabriel came down to the 
Chosen One, Muhammad (God's blessings upon them both), in the 


chapter: ‘Recite, in the name of your Lord',7?é 


or "O you who are 
enwrapped!727 or the Exordium"? (according to the variation in trans- 
mitted reports), the first verse which [the Prophet] taught Khadija and the 
People of his House (peace be upon them) and the first verse which he 
recited in the formal prayer and uttered aloud. The proof of that is the 
authentic reports which we have transmitted and the mighty arcana which 
we are presently occupied with mentioning. The community have agreed 
by consensus on the fact that the Exordium is seven verses and most of 
[the community have agreed] on the fact that it is the Seven Doubled 
Ones. Whoever said that (the ‘In the name of God’ formula) is not part of 
the Exordium and have considered [the words] ‘on whom You have 
bestowed grace’ (an'amta 'alayhim) as the end of the sixth verse,”*? con- 
sider you then the verse endings: how they find their phonological har- 
monisation (insiyāg) with respect to the verbal expression. You will be in 
no doubt that they consist in a kasra (‘i’), then after it a vowelless yā (= y), 
and after it a pause [i.e. a consonant whose vowel is not pronounced due 
to the rules of recitation], namely: -him [in al-Rahim], -min [in 'alamin], 
din [in malik yawm al-din], -‘in [in nasta'in], -qim [in mustaqim], and -līn 
[in dállin]. So were you to say 'an'amta 'alayhim”* is the end of a verse’, 
you have eliminated the successive phonological harmony at the end of 
the verses and you have introduced among them what does not corre- 
spond with them as a verbal expression. On the other hand, pausing on 
‘alayhim is incorrect, for the pauses in the Exordium, by the consensus of 
the reciters, are four - and they do not allow for the pause on ‘alayhim. 
Thus the disparity in phonological harmony and the impermissibility of 
pausing both prove the fact that 'alayhim is not the end of the sixth verse. 
These consist in indications which cause mere opinion to be overcome 
and which show the way to certainty. As for certainty [itself] in regard to 
[the ‘In the name of God’ formula] - it is cA hunted down by way of [the 
verses ] meanings. 

The people of the Qur'àn who recite it with its true recitation, said: 
Affairs which have any significance have a beginning, a middle, and a com- 
pletion - and everything without a beginning has no completion and every- 
thing without a completion has no beginning. At all beginnings is recited 
‘In the name of God [...]’. The Prophet (may God bless him and give him 
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peace) said: "Every affair having significance which is not begun with "In 
the name of God” is emasculated (abtar)?! And at all completions is 
recited ‘Praise belongs to God’, [for] He (Exalted is He) said: "The closure of 
their prayer is “Praise belongs to God, the Lord of the Worlds”.'7%2 

Beginnings are driven forward to completions by both the general and 
the specific mercy within [the ‘In the name of God ...' formula], to the 
middle parts.7?? Next, the general infinite mercifulness flanks ‘In the name 
of God’, it being at beginnings; and the specific compassionateness flanks 
‘Praise belongs to God, the Lord of the Worlds’, it being at completions. 
Generality with beginnings is more fitting and specificity with completions 
is more proper. So were ‘In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the 
Compassionate’ not a verse of the Exordium, the Exordium would not be 
complete, instead it would be an emasculated chapter. Yet it is indeed 
amongst ‘affairs having significance’ (and what a SR) and having 
a completion (and what a completion!).”** 

What is transmitted - "Every affair having significance which is not 
begun with the praise of God is emasculated (abtar)'7?? — is an inauthentic 
report, praise being recited at the culmination of receiving grace, just as the 
name Allāh is recited over that through which is the grace. Do not all under- 
takings and works begin with ‘In the name of God [...]' and end with ‘Praise 
belongs to God”? 

Another arcanum in regard to the Doubled Ones which will be [fully] 
explained to you at the [very] end of the exegesis on the chapter [of the 
Exordium] is that the Doubled Ones are in the Exordium itself and that 
they are seven reprises [mardiddt = echoes] of ideas — verbally and 
semantically. 

The first Doubled One amongst them is ‘In the name of God’ (bi'smillāh) 
and ‘Praise belongs to God” (al-hamdu li'llāh). The two of them are sequen- 
tial in regard to verbal expression, and in regard to the meaning - as we 
explained - they are concordant. For 'In the name of God' is at beginnings 
and "Praise belongs to God’ is at completions. 

The second Doubled One is two mercies which are between beginnings 
and completions: a general mercy inclusive of all existents, without any dis- 
tinction between one existent and another, that being because He is gener- 
ous (jawād); and a specific mercy which specifies some existents in line with 
the distinction between one existent and another, that being because He is 
noble-hearted (karīm). For were there not the generality of His mercy, the 
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beginnings would not get under way, orientated towards the completions; 
and were there not the specificity of His mercy, the completions would not 
be consonant with the beginnings. God (Exalted is He) said: My mercy 
encompasses everything,”*% (this) being an allusion to the generality of 
mercy for creatures, both the godly amongst them and the sinful amongst 
them. And He said: 1 will stipulate it for those who are God-conscious and 
give the poor-due and those who believe in Our signs”,”*7 (this) being an 
allusion to the specificity of mercy for the godly and not the sinful amongst 
them, and for the believer amongst them, not the unbeliever amongst them. 
You have understood the principle of generality and specificity in the intro- 
ductions to the science of the Qur'àn.7?? So the general and the specific in 
consequence, are another Doubled One. The rest of the Doubled Ones will 
follow presently, God willing. 

Another arcanum is that ‘the worlds’ may be enumerated in the sequence 
of their relation with the Creator (Exalted is He) as three: the world of cre- 
ation, the world of the Command, and the world of merit (thawāb). Next, 
the three worlds are determined in line with the three [divine] names. Thus, 
godhead (ilāhiyya) bestows the idea of creation. God (Exalted is He) says: ‘If 
you ask them who created them, they will surely say “God (Allah)".7*? The 
infinite mercifulness (rahmāniyya) bestows the idea of the Command. God 
(Exalted is He) says: When it is said to them "Prostrate to the Infinitely 
Merciful (al-Rahmān)”, they say “What is al-Rahmān? Are we to prostrate 
to whatever you command us?””719 So they do not deny the name Allah, 
since they do not dispute with [the Prophet] in regard to [the idea of] cre- 
ation, [but] they do deny the name al-Rahmān, since they dispute with him 
in regard to the Command: 'they say [...] "Are we to prostrate to whatever 
you command us?” And it increases them in aversion.”*! [Finally] the com- 
passionateness (rahimiyyah) bestows the idea of merit. God (Exalted is He) 
said: “He is compassionate towards the believers. Their greeting on the day 


p 


they will meet Him is "Peace!" and He has made ready for them a bountiful 
reward. 74? 

Then the first is a creation and origination ex nihilo, next is a commis- 
sioning and command, and next is a reward and merit. Like that is the hier- 
archy in the three names: the first is Allāh, the second is al-Rahmān, and 
the third is al-Rahim. And unless the bestowal of grace precedes, gratitude 
would be unnecessary, thus the mention of grace and mercy precedes, and 


praise and gratitude follows on from it.”** This is a proof that the ‘In the 
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name of God [...]’ formula is part of the chapter for sure and separating the 
two of them is in no way permitted. 

Another arcanum is that God (Exalted is He) manifests Himself to His 
servants through His scripture’ [which] is amongst the words of al-Sàdiq, 
Ja far b. Muhammad (may God's good pleasure and peace be upon them 
both). And just as He manifests Himself through His scripture, He mani- 
fests Himself through His exalted names to those who are singled out, con- 
sisting in His friends, such that the godhead (ilāhiyya) in self-manifestation 
(tajallī) is to one of His saints, the infinite mercifulness (rahmāniyya) is to 
another, and the compassionateness (rahimiyya) is to another — and all 
three may be combined for another. Wherever you find in the Quràn a 
verbal expression for whatever is linked to one of [these] divine names, it is 
for the sake of disclosing [God] (ta‘rif), every disclosing being [God's own] 
self-disclosure (ta'arruf) to something, and every self-disclosure being an 
epiphany of His (tajallin lahu) - and the epiphany might be general and it 
might be specific. 

His statement (Exalted is He) that Your Lord is God (Allah), who created 
the heavens and the earth’”** is a general self-disclosure; and His statement 
(Exalted is He), "My protector is God (Allah), who sent down the Scripture, 
He befriends the righteous 7^ is a particular self-disclosure. So the epiphany 
occurs through these three names to the three worlds so that they come into 
being and exist, and [also] to the three individuals, i.e. the prophets, the 
truthful ones and the martyrs, such that they subsist through them, they are 
in the right on the basis of them, and they take refuge in them. As for the 
harmonious order of the words and the letters in respect of the verbal 
expression, the hierarchy of one of them after another, the patent inim- 
itability from the point of view of the balance of the anterior and posterior 
elements,” and the wisdom in the numbers of the words (why they are 
four) and the numbers of the letters (why they are nineteen) - 'this is not 
our nest, so let us go our way!7^ since it is amongst the sciences particular 
to the prophets and the friends of God (upon them be peace). However, we 
are given to understand that if we consider the verses with their guidance, 
we see the harmonious order comprising hidden meanings, and if we 
regard the words with their hinting, we see the harmonious order as com- 
prising buried arcana, and we turn our gaze from them to the letters, under- 
standing that they too are not without other arcana, and that they equate - 
in respect of number - with their analogues amongst existents. [We also 
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understand] that since they were the first of what was written by the 
Primordial Pen upon the Guarded Tablet, they are the very foundations of 
existents. From the light of every letter amongst them arises an existent in 
the higher and lower worlds. They are that which unlocks the unseen and 
the keys ofthe heavens and the earth and they are the celestial letters and the 
intelligible end-points which none knows save He, blessed be God, the Lord 
ofthe Worlds! 


Statement on the exegesis of: 
Al-hamdu li'llāh (‘praise belongs to God’) 


Exegesis and lexicography 

Some of the exegetes said: It is the beginning of a eulogy and a praising with 
which God (Exalted is He) extols Himself as a magnification of His majesty, 
and as an instruction for His worshippers so that when they praise Him 
they say ‘Praise belongs to God’. Some of them said: It involves the ellipsis 
of a verb, so its meaning is ‘Say: "Praise belongs to God”. For the outward 


748 


expression of it is the predicate of a nominal sentence,”*$ while the meaning 


of it is an imperative. This is the statement of al-Kisa’i and it is transmitted 
on the authority of Ibn “Abbas likewise. It is said: The ellipted statement at 
the beginning of the chapter is detatched from ‘Praise belongs to God’. 

As for the alif and the làm in it”*? — [it is] due to the universal inclusion 
of the genus [of ‘praise’],”°° and it may be due to familiar acguaintance.”*' 
The làm in His statement Tillāh',”" stands for the genitive and so it could 
be for declaring possession, in line with the fact that He is the possessor of 
praise. It could also be for distinction and entitlement, like it is said: "The 
gate belongs to the house.” 

Next, ‘praise’ (hamd) has two meanings. The first of them is ‘thanks’ and 
the second is ‘eulogy’ and ‘laudation’. So, if it is in return for gracious 
favour, its meaning is ‘thanks’ and if it is for an excellent quality and a 
virtue, it is in the sense of ‘eulogy’. It is said ‘I praise X for his gracious 
favour’ (i.e. I thank him), and ‘I praise X for his heroism’ (i.e. I eulogise 
him). 

In the book of al-Khalil is:””> Praise (hamd), being fine eulogy, is the 
antonym of derision (hijā'), and laudation (madh) is the antonym of 
blaming (dhamm). Al-Akhfash said:7°* The praise of God is the eulogising 
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of Him and thanks for His gracious favours. It is said, X purchases praise 
with his property, i.e. [he purchases] laudation. And it is said to a man, 
"Never praise someone so you put him to the test!” i.e. never laud him. 

He (Exalted is He) said: "Say: Praise belongs to God, Who has not taken 
any son',7** i.e. eulogy”*% is God's due because of that. In the Prophetic 
Tradition is: Nothing is more dear to God than praise, and because of that 
He eulogises Himself, so He says “Praise belongs to God".7?7 In the formal 
prayer we say: 'O Our Lord! To You belongs praise, as worthy of eulogy and 
glory.7”* Thus ‘praise’ (hamd) conveys the idea of ‘thanks’ (shukr) as a 
whole, while ‘thanks’ does not convey the idea of ‘praise’ as a whole.”°? So 
‘praise’ (hamd) is a noun applied in common to the genus ‘eulogy’ 
(thana")9? and ‘thanks’ (shukr) in response to some gracious favour as well 
as for other than that. 

Ibn ‘Abbas said in the transmission of Atā, Abū Salih, al-Dahhak, and 
Yusuf b. Mihran, it being the statement of Mugātil also: The meaning of 
‘Praise belongs to God’ is “Thanks is God's due’, in that He works for His 
creatures, thus they praise Him, and He is gracious to them so they thank 
Him. 

Al-Hakam transmits on the authority of al-Suddi, who said: The first part 
of this chapter is ‘Praise belongs to God’, and it is a eulogy for God; the 
middle part of it is sincerity (ikhlās); and the last part of it is requesting God. 
Al-Hasan said: ‘Praise’ is in the sense of eulogy. 


Grammar 

The portion of grammar in respect of it is that 'al-hamd' is [nominative, 
hence is] pronounced with a final w [= al-hamdu] because of coming at 
the beginning; and ‘Allah’ is pronounced with the vowel ‘i’ because of the 
governing lām with ‘i’ [= li'llahi]. 


Arcana 

The people of the Qur'àn said that God (Exalted is He) has majesty and 
bounty.”%! So through His majesty He is entitled to eulogy and through His 
bounty He is entitled to thanks. The alif and the lam (= al-) are due to the 
universal inclusion of the genus ‘eulogy’ and the genus ‘thanks’ as [properly] 
belonging to God, Who is ‘possessor of majesty and bounty"? He is veiled 
from them through His majesty, so they may not perceive Him, and He 
manifests Himself to them through His bounty, so they may not deny Him. 
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His statement (Mighty and Majestic): 
Rabbi'l-*alamin (‘the Lord of the Worlds’) 


Harmonious order [and vowelling] 

Since He mentioned thanks, He mentioned after it what necessitates praise 
and thanks, so He said: “The Lord of the Worlds’, this being the reason for 
the order between it and what is before it. Rabb (‘Lord’) is vowelled with 'i' 
because it is an attribution belonging to God,”® and al-'alamin (‘of the 
Worlds’) instead is with ‘i’ because of the genitive. 


Lexicography 
Rabb (lord) has two meanings. The first of them is: Someone ‘lorded’ 
(rabba) something if he instructed (rabbā) it, improved it, and perfected it. 
He ‘lorded’ (rabba) his estate if he took care of it. Al-Asmāī said this. The 
second is: Someone ‘lorded’ something if he possessed it, so he is its ‘lord’ 
(rabb), i.e. its possessor (malik). Al-Jawhari said: T lorded (rababtu) the 
people’ means ‘I governed them, and I was placed over them’. He said: It is 
from rubūbiyya (lordship). And X ‘lorded’ his son, he lords him with a 
lording (yarubbuhu rabban) and he raised him (rabbabahu)’* in the sense 
that he instructed him,”% al-marbüb (‘the lorded’) being in the sense of al- 
murabbā (‘the one instructed’, ‘raised’, or 'educated').7%€ 

Others said: T educated (rabbaytu) the lad, I educated him with an edu- 
cation (tarbiyatan)’, when you put his affairs in order and took care of him; 
rabbabtuhu tarbiyatan (‘I educated him an educating’) being similar to 
that.”67 

It is said X lorded (rabba) in a place’ and arabba i.e. ‘he lived? in it’, so 
he is the ‘inhabitant’ (rābb) and the ‘dweller (muribb). Al-Rabb (‘the Lord’) 
is amongst the names of God (Exalted is He), and expresses all of these 
meanings. For He is the One who educates (murabbi), the Creator, the 
Master, the Ruler, and the One who concerns Himself with [His creatures’ ] 
affairs. “The lord’ is not predicated of anyone whatsoever, unless he is in a 
possessive relation with something. It is said ‘the lord of the slave’ and ‘the 
lord of the house’. The designation of the master who is obeyed as ‘rabb’ 
(lord), has been mentioned in the language of the Arabs. Al-A'shā said: 


We destroyed one day the lord (rabb) of Kinda and his son, 
And the lord (rabb) of Ma'add - between a deep valley and a cypress tree.9? 
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In the story of Hunayn when the companions of God’s Messenger were 
put to flight, a man said: “Now sorcery has come to nought!’ Safwan b. 
Umayya said "Get you to your grave!77? A lord (rabb) of Quraysh is more 
dear to me than a lord of Hawazin!’””! 

As for the exegesis of al-'alamün (‘the worlds’) - it is the plural of ‘alam 
(world). There is no collective singular for al-'alam in its expression, like 
al-raht (group), al-jaysh (army), al-qawm (people) and the like. Its etymo- 
logical derivation is in two ways. The first of them is that it is from ‘ilm 
(knowledge), so it is the noun for what is perceived and is known. The 
second is that it is from al-'alam (sign) and al-‘alama (emblem), meaning 
‘indication’. So [the worlds'] are an indication of the Creator.77? 

The first way is the statement of al-Farra’, Abū ‘Ubayda, Abū Mu'adh al- 
Nahwi,’”? al-Nadr b. Shumayl and Abü'l-Haytham. Al-Nadr said: It is a 
noun for the numerous plurality. Abū Mu‘adh al-Nahwi said: It is human- 
ity." Abū'l-Haytham said: It is the noun for jinn and men. Al-Farra’ and 
Abū ‘Ubayda said: It is a noun for what is endowed with intellect,” they 
being four: angels, men, jinn and demons. 

The second way is the statement of Ibn Faris, the author of al-Mujmal. He 
said: [The worlds (al-'alamün) are] each genus of the creation, for each is, 
in itself, a guidepost (ma‘lam) and a sign (‘alam).’”° He mentioned this in 
the Kitab al-Magāyīs. He said: And one group said the world is termed 
‘Glam because of their being treated collectively [within it], so He is ‘the 
Lord of the Worlds ('alamin)', meaning ‘the Lord of created beings as a 
whole’. 

Al-Jawharī said in al-Sihah: Al-‘alam is creation and the plural is 
‘awalim, and al-'alamün (the worlds) are the kinds of created being.’”” 


Exegesis 

What the exegetes say goes back to these two same ways. Al-Rabī b. Anas 
transmitted on the authority of Shahr b. Hawshab, on the authority of 
Ubayy b. Ka'b who said: The worlds are the angels, they being eighteen 
thousand angels within the bounds of the herebelow. With every angel are 
helpers, whose number none knows save God, and over and above them is 
an earth white as marble, the breadth of which is a forty day journey of the 
sun — and none knows its length save God - full of angels. He said: They are 
spiritual beings and they are ‘the worlds’ whose upper limit is the Bearers of 
the Throne. 
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Ibn ‘Abbas said in the transmission of Sa'id b. Jubayr, ‘Ikrima, and 
"Atiyya, in regard to His statement ‘the Lord of the Worlds’: They are jinn 
and human beings.”7% 

Abū ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala’ said: “They are the spiritual beings’, this being the 
transmission of al-Kalbi on the authority of Ibn “Abbas. Qatada, Mujahid 
and al-Hasan said in one of the two transmissions: “The worlds are the total- 
ity of created beings’, this being the statement of Abū Rawg and al-Dahhak, 
and the transmission of ‘Ata’ and al-Dahhak on the authority of Ibn “Abbas, 
and the choice of Abū Ishaq and Abū Ubayd. They justified themselves 
using His statement (Exalted is He): ‘Pharaoh said “What is the Lord of the 
Worlds?” [Moses] said “The Lord of the heavens and the earth, and what is 
between the two!"77? This is the more accurate, since it is the exegesis of 
Moses [himself] (upon him be peace). 

‘Amr transmitted on the authority of al-Hasan: He means thereby the 
world at every moment, since there is a [new] world for every moment. This 
is [also] the choice of al-Qaffal, for he said: What is intended by ‘the worlds’ 
here is the ranks of created beings, and what every moment of theirs com- 
bines together, consisting of human beings and jinn, whoever is past of 
them,’8° whoever is yet to come, and whoever [now] exists - till the Day of 
Resurrection. Al-"Ajjāj said:7?! "Ihe Khindif tribe is the crown of this 
world’,’*? only meaning [by ‘world’] whichever human beings there were in 
their epoch. 

Ibn “Abbas said: "Ihe Lord of the Worlds’ is the master of what He 
created and its God.79? Sa'id b. al-Musayyib said: God (Exalted is He) has a 
thousand ‘worlds’,”** six hundred in the ocean and four hundred on dry 
land.”*5 Al-Dahhak said: Amongst them are three hundred and sixty 
"worlds'7* barefoot and naked, not knowing who their Creator is, and forty 
wearing garments. Wahb b. Munabbih said: God (Exalted is He) has eight- 
een thousand worlds, and the earth (al-dunyā) is just one one of them. 
Abū'l-Āliya said: Jinn and human beings are one of the ‘worlds’. Abū Sa‘id 
al-Khudri said: God (Mighty and Majestic) has forty thousand worlds. The 
earth (al-dunya) is just one of them. Mugātil b. Hayyan said: God (Exalted 
is He) has eighty thousand worlds, forty thousand in the ocean and forty 
thousand on dry land. Ka'b said: No one may number the worlds except 
God (Mighty and Majestic). 
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Arcana 

The people of the Qur’an, the people of God and His elect, said: Neither 
neglect the generalities ('umümat) of the Qur’an nor its specificities 
(khusūsāt), for in everything which is in a genitive relation with the Lord 
(Exalted is He) as an act, a statement, a creation or a command, there is a 
specificity and a generality. In the case of each of the names of God (Exalted 
is He) which is in a possessive relation with everything in His creation in 
general, there is also a specificity of possessive relation with one of His cre- 
ation. Acquaint yourselves with the arcanum in His statement (Exalted is 
He), as a quotation of Pharaoh’s sorcerers: “We believe in the Lord of the 
Worlds, the Lord of Moses and Aaron’,’®’ and in His statement (Exalted is 
He): ‘My mercy encompasses everything, and I will stipulate it for those 
who are God-conscious' [upto the end of] the verse.”** So the possessive 
relation of lordship with ‘the worlds’ in their entirety,’® is conditional upon 
its possessive relation with a specific people, or with a specific individual, 
such that the whole world is contained within him and belongs to him and 
is him! 

Next, the procedure for juxtaposing (al-nazar bayna) ‘Praise belongs to 
God’ and ‘the Lord of the Worlds, the Infinitely Merciful, the 
Compassionate, the Ruler of the Day of Judgement’, is that since He 
(Exalted is He) mentioned ‘praise’ in the sense of eulogy (thana’) and 
thanks (shukr) to God, He mentioned after it that for which He merits 
eulogy and thanks, consisting in the education of the ‘worlds’, the mercy 
upon them both generally and specifically, and also kingship (mulk) of the 
Day of Judgement, [in the sense of it being] His property (milk) and His 
dominion (mulk). 

Just as ‘bismillah al-Rahmān al-Rahīm (‘In the name of God, the 
Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate’) and 'al-hamdu li'llahi Rabbi'l- 
"ālamīn' (‘Praise belongs to God, the Lord of the Worlds’) correspond with 
one another in pronunciation, and complement each other in regard to 
beginnings and completions, inceptions and outcomes, the two of them 
being the first Doubled One; and between the two of them are two mercies 
joining beginnings to completions: a general mercy and a special mercy, 
they being the second Doubled One; likewise “Rabbil-‘alamir’ (‘the Lord 
of the Worlds’) and *māliki yawmi l-din' (‘Ruler of the Day of Judgement’) 
correspond with one another in pronunciation and complement each other 
in beginning and completion, the creation and the Command, dominion 
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and property,’*! the corporeal and the spiritual, the current life and the 
afterlife, the two of them being the third Doubled One. And between the 
792 joining beginnings to completions, 
combining the creation and the Command, acting freely in regard to God’s 


two of them are two [other] mercies, 


dominion and property, overmastering the corporeal and the spiritual, 
expressing the current life and the afterlife, the two of them being the fourth 
Doubled One. l 

To Him belongs praise in the current life and the afterlife! For [on the 
one hand] the two mercies in the formula ‘In the name of God [...] are 
affirmed for the beginnings of things and their completions, outstripping 
the sources to reach manifest phenomena. And [on the other hand] the two 
mercies in regard to the laudation, coming between ‘the Lord of the Worlds’ 
and ‘Ruler of the Day of Judgement’, are affirmed for the creation and the 
Command, outstripping corporeal things to reach spiritual things, forming 
a link between the herebelow and the hereafter, and the two of them convey 
another idea - different from the idea in the formula ‘In the name of God 
[...]’. This is the utility in their repetition. 


His statement (Majestic and Mighty): 
Maliki yawmi'l-din (‘the Ruler of the Day of Judgement’) 


[Vowelling] 

A group of the Quran reciters recited with the alif,”?> saying: This is the 
recitation of the Prophet (may God bless him and his family), and of the 
rightly-guiding Caliphs, of Talha and Zubayr, of Sa‘d, “Abd al-Rahman b. 
"Awf, Ibn Mas'üd, Ibn ‘Abbas, Mu'àdh, Ubayy b. Kab, Abū Dharr, Anas, 
and Abü Hurayra, and amongst the successors and their followers a large 
group [recited like this], and ‘Asim, "Īsā b. Umar, al-Kisā'ī, Khalaf, al- 
Hasan, Ya'qüb, Abū Ubayda, and al-Akhfash. [Next] a group recited it 
without the alif and [with] the © of the lam and the ‘i’ of the kaf,7* in line 
with the nomen adjectivum, that being the recitation of the Prophet (may 
God bless him and his family), Uthmān, "Alī, Zayd b. Thābit, Ibn Umar, 
Shayba, Nàfi', Mujahid, Ibn Kathir, Ibn Muhaysin,"?^ Humayd, Yahya b. 
Waththab, Hamza, Aba ‘Amr and Ibn ‘Amir. Umm Salama transmitted on 
the authority of the Messenger of God likewise (may God bless him and his 
family). 
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It is also recited “Malika yawmi'l-dīn' and ‘malika’, with the pronuncia- 101 
tion of the kāfwith final ‘a’ in line with the vocative, that being the recitation 
of A'mash and 'Atiyya b. Qays. It has also been recited with the pronunci- 
ation of the kaf with final ‘w in line with the nominative. 


Lexicography 
As for the difference between mālik and malik — it is said that there is no 
difference between the two, they being two expressions like fārih and farih 
(lively), fakih and fakih (humorous) and the like of them. Abū ‘Ubayda, al- 
Akhfash, al-Asma'i, Abū Hatim and Abü'l-Haytham said: Malik is more 
extensive and expressive in laudation. It is said "God is the mālik (= ruler) 
of everything ;"?6 and itis not said ‘the malik (= king) of everything’, it only 
being said ‘the Malik of humanity’, ‘the Malik of the Day of Judgement’. 
One is not a mālik (ruler) of something without exercising power over it, 
while one might be the malik (king) of something without exercising power 
over it, as it might be said ‘the king of the Arabs and the Persians'."?7 

It has also been said: Malik is more expressive in the laudation of the 
Creator than malik, and malik is more expressive in the laudation of created 
beings than mālik, since a creature might be a mālik (ruler, possessor) 
though it is not a malik (king). Abū Ubayd said: "What I chose is “maliki 
yawmi'l-din", because the chain of transmission for it back to the Prophet 


was firmer, and those who are the reciters of this amongst the learned class 
are more numerous.' He (Exalted is He) has said: "So exalted be God, the 
True King (al-Malik al-Hagg)',”* ‘the Very Holy King (al-Malik al- 
Quddiis)’,’”°? ‘Dominion (al-mulk) on that day belongs to God??? — mulk 
being the verbal noun of malik, none other. And mulk holds for the mālik 
(ruler) and the malik (king). Then they are both linguistically pure and 
correct terms, and the meaning of them both is ‘the Lord’ (al-Rabb). It is 
said he exercised/exercises power (malaka/yamliku) over the thing as his 
property (milk) so he is a malik (ruler),9?! and he exercised/exercises power 
(malaka/yamliku) over it as his dominion (mulk) so he is a malik (king). 


Exegesis 
There are two significations in what I will explain about it. The first of them 


is that its meaning is power; and the second is that it consists in binding 
and tying. Al-Mufaddal said: Whoever recites with the alif (= "Mālik') - the 
meaning of it is ‘the One with power on the Day of Judgement’ by way of 
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possession and dominion (al-milka wa I-mulk); and whoever recites ‘Malik’ 
- the meaning of it is that His is the high authority on the Day of 
Judgement. [Then] in line with the second signification, the mālik of some- 
thing is whoever binds it to himself; and the malik (king) of a people is 
whoever occupies himself??? with them and controls their affair, and from 
this is [the expression] ‘I kneaded (malaktu) the dough’. So whoever recites 
‘Malik’, Abū'l-"Abbās says, the meaning of it is ‘the One Who rules soundly 
(bi'l-ihkam) over the Day of Judgment’, i.e. He exercises jurisdiction on the 
Day of Judgement and He presides over its execution. And whoever recites 
‘Malik’ — its meaning is that He is the king (malik) on this day which is the 
Day of Reckoning and of Requittal, on account of His statement ‘Dominion 
(al-mulk) on that day belongs to God’,®°? in line with the meaning that no 
authority continues for anyone, over anyone he has mastery of, in the way 
that is the case in the herebelow, nor does anyone intercede for anyone 
except by His permission, nor is anyone capable of passing judgement or 
giving a verdict between creatures on [that day] except God. ‘The figure of 
speech in this possessive construction is like someone's statement X is the 
prince of this country’, i.e. he is the prince in (fī) this country - and the 
implication is He is the King on the Day of Judgement. 

It is said: In His statement (Exalted is He) ‘the Lord of the Worlds’ there 
is an allusion to the dominion of the herebelow and what it contains, and in 
His statement ‘the King of the Day of Judgement’ there is an allusion to the 
fact that He is King in the hereafter. So for this reason the Day of Judgement 
is characterised by [being a] possession (milk) and dominion (mulk). What 
is intended by ‘the Day’ is the time at which reckoning and requital takes 
place. The “Day of Judgement’ is the Day of Resurrection. God (Exalted is 
He) says: “They will roast in it on the Day of Judgement (al-din)’ ,99* din 
being reckoning and requital. God (Exalted is He) says: “Verily, the 
Judgement (din) will surely take place’,8°° and He says “That is the right 
judgement (al-din al-qayyim)’,8°° i.e. sound reckoning. In the proverb is 
‘As you judge (tadinu), you are judged (tuddnu)’,®”” i.e. just as you do, you 
are repaid, and as you repay, you are repaid. Khalid b. Nawfal said:90? 


Understand and be certain that your domain is transient 
And understand that as you judge (tadinu), so you are judged (tudānu). 


Qatada said: It means a day when God passes judgement (yadinu) on 
creatures for their acts. Abü Rawq transmitted on the authority of al- 
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Dahhak, on the authority of Ibn “Abbas (may God be pleased with him), 
who said: On that day, no one is capable of jurisdiction (hukm) as is their 
prerogative (milk) in the herebelow. He said: The Day of Judgement is the 
day of reckoning for created beings and it is the Day of Resurrection. He 
will pass judgement on them for their acts. And this is the statement of ‘Ata’ 
on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas (may God be pleased with him) and the 
statement of Sa‘id b. Jubayr and al-Hasan, and the choice of Abū Ubayd. 
Ibn ‘Abbas, al-Suddi and Mugātil said: The meaning [of Master of the Day 
of Judgement] is ‘the Judge of the Day of Reckoning’. Mujahid said the like 
of that. 

Al-Kalbi said on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas: Din is giving a verdict and 
jurisdiction.’ God (Exalted is He) said: Do not let tender-heartedness for 
them seize you in [executing] the judgement of God (din Allāh) 19 i.e. in 
regard to God's jurisdiction. God (Exalted is He) said: '[Joseph] could not 
take his brother in the king’s din’,®"! i.e. in his jurisdiction. It is said of the 
[divine] Judge (al-Hakim), [that He is] "Dayyán' 9? The meaning is: none is 
capable of jurisdiction and giving a verdict on that day, other than Him. 


Semantics 

Al-Farra’ said: It is said ‘tribe X rendered homage (dana) to Y’, i.e. they 
obeyed him; and 1 subjugated/subjugate (dintu/adinu) the people’, i.e. ‘I 
conquered them, so they rendered homage (ddani)’, i.e. they obeyed and 
were humble towards him. “The din belongs to God’,®!3 is simply from this. 
The din of a man is his character, his action, his obedience and his custom- 
ary behaviour. Al-Qurazi said:5!^ Ruler on a day on which nothing is of use 
except ‘din’, i.e. obedience, action, and compliance. 


Arcana 

The people of the Qur'àn, by whom its verses are mastered and by whom 
they are explained in detail, said: To God (Exalted is He) belong the creation 
and the Command! and His are the origination and the return, and His 
are possession and dominion. "King (malik) is a name taking in all the 
attributes of majesty and perfection, implying the idea of commanding, of 
exercising judgement, and giving a verdict; and since ‘din’ is a word taking 
in [the idea of] obedience, acting on His command, compliance with His 
judgement and submission to His verdict, the word ‘al-Malik is put in a 
possessive relation with 'yawm al-din'. 
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God (Exalted is He) said: What is it that would make you grasp what the 
Day of Judgement is? Again, what is it that would make you grasp what the 
Day of Judgement is? A day when no soul will be able to do anything for 
another soul and the Command that day is God’s!’8!° He also said: "True 
dominion (mulk) that day belongs to the Infinitely Merciful”*!” Thus the 
name ‘the Lord of the Worlds’ conveys the idea of creation, and the name 
‘King of the Day of Judgement’ conveys the idea of the Command. So all 
things which pertain to creation are His realm of omnipotence (jabarūt), 
they being more appropriate to bodies; and all things pertaining to the 
Command are His realm of sovereignty (malaküt), they being more appro- 
priate to spirits. Thus all things pertaining to creation are His dominion 
(mulk)5!5 and all things pertaining to the Command are His possession 
(milk). 

Al-Sàdiq Abū “Abd Allāh Ja'far, b. Muhammad [al-Bàqir] (God's good 
pleasure and peace be upon them both) said: The spirits are His possession 
(milk) and the bodies are His dominion (mulk). So He causes His posses- 
sion to occupy His dominion, and He has stipulations for them while they 
have a promise on His part. Thus if they fulfil His stipulations, He fulfils His 
promise to them. 

He said (peace be upon him): God (Exalted is He) founded His religion 
after the model of His creation, so that one might infer His religion from 
His creation, and His uniqueness??? from His religion. 

For there is no existent in the world which He has either created out of 
something or which He has originated ex nihilo, without there being an 
angel from His realm of sovereignty which directs it, and a Word which is 
its active agent determining it — even the rain drop from the sky falls accom- 
panied by an angel and the mote of dust from the earth rises upwards 
accompanied by an angel. The two worlds are not adjacent to one another 
in the manner of material bodies, nor do they combine intimately in the 
manner of bodies with shape and form. Rather, the two are distinct in idea 
and in reality. In the same way that a generality and a specificity are applied 
to the noun ‘the Lord’ and its possessive relation with ‘the worlds’, it is 
entailed that a generality and a specificity similarly apply to the noun ‘the 
Ruler’ and its possessive relation with ‘the Day of Judgement’. 

Just as every specificity, deriving from a generality, reaches a terminus 
in some determinate individual amongst the things pertaining to creation, 
likewise every specificity, deriving from a generality, reaches a terminus in 
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some determinate individual amongst the things pertaining to the 
Command. And just as the Lord (Exalted is He) manifests Himself through 
the name of lordship [= Rabb] to a determinate individual or to two individ- 
uals (‘the Lord, Rabb, of Moses and Aaron")??? and He manifests Himself by 
the name of divinity [= ilah] to specific individuals or to a determinate indi- 
vidual (‘we worship your god, ilāh, and the god of your fathers Abraham, 
Ishmael and Isaac, as one god’),®*! the uniqueness [of God] being con- 
firmed by this specification and grammatical definition, likewise, the Lord 
(Exalted is He) manifests Himself through the name of rulership [= Malik] 
and of kingship [= Malik] to a determinate individual or specific individu- 
als. So He said [in general]: ‘I take refuge with the Lord of humanity, the 
King of humanity, the God of humanity;*?? and they are also specified 
human beings: ‘Or do they envy human beings for what God has given 
them of His bounty??? 

Abū Ja'far Muhammad, son of 'Ali al-Bāgir (God's good pleasure and 
peace be upon them both) said: ^We [the imams] are human beings and our 
partisans are the likenesses of human beings, and the rest of humanity are 
apes!'924 

God (Mighty and Majestic) has said: “Then surge down from the place 
whence humanity surges down.'??^ 

The Prophet said: Humanity is twofold: the one who knows and the one 
who learns — and the rest of humanity are dungflies with no good in 
them?'826 

In the whole Qur'àn there is no name of God (Exalted is He) put in a pos- 
sessive relation with specific individuals amongst humanity, apart from 
these three names: Allāh, the Lord (Rabb), and the King (Malik). And just 
as they are in a possessive relation with created beings in general, they are 
in a possessive relation with human beings specifically. 

It has been mentioned in reports that David (peace be upon him) asked 
God (Mighty and Majestic) that it might be said O god of David!’ as it is 
said "O god of Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac!’ Yet [God] did not rule in 
favour of that. So were there not some hidden arcanum in that, by way of 
loving-kindness and magnanimity, He would not have differentiated 
between one person and another in regard to it. 

Next, just as He (Exalted is He) manifested Himself through the name of 
lordship [= Rabb] to the descendents gathered from amongst the children 
of Adam, for He said ‘Am I not your Lord [Rabb]? ??7 and they confessed, 
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saying For sure!’ either by the mute language of their state or by the lan- 
guage of the spoken word, likewise He (Exalted is He) manifests Himself 
through the name of kingship®?8 [= Malik] to the assembled universe on 
the Day of Judgement in the hereafter, for He says “Whose is dominion (al- 
mulk) today?’ till they confess, saying 'God's, the One, the Omnipotent!’®?° 
either by the mute language of their state or by the language of the spoken 
word. 


His statement, Majestic and Mighty: 
Iyyāka na‘budu wa iyyāka nasta īn 
(‘It is You we worship and it is You we ask for help’) 


Lexicography and grammar 

The lexicographers say iyyd is a singular pronoun the termination of which 
changes just as the terminations of [other] pronouns change, and it is a par- 
ticle of specification. Al-Akhfash said: The kāfin [iyyā-ka] is not a noun. It 
is simply for indicating the second person, with the same position as the kaf 
of dhalika and the hà' and the yā in iyyáhu and iyyaya.8°° This is the choice 
of Abū ‘Ali al-Fasawi,®*! who said: It is a noun in a genitive construction 
with the second person [pronoun], and the kāf [= ka] is in place of the vow- 
elling with final Y, through the genitive relation of 'iyyā' with it. And the 
totality of it is in place of the vowelling with final ‘a’,8°? by way of the occur- 
rence of [the action of] the verb to Him - namely, ‘worshipping’ and 
‘seeking help’. 

The author of The Harmonious Order said: The meaning of ‘iyyaka@ is 
specification. You say iyyāka agūlu (‘Tm saying to you’), i.e. the statement 
is specifically for you. Its meaning is: ‘I single You out for worship and I 
single You out for taking refuge in.’ 

Al-Zajjaj said: Ibāda (worship) in lexicography is obedience with bowing 
down. It is said ‘a passable (mu‘abbad) road’, i.e. a well-worn one which 
passers-by have trampled down, so it became the shiny beaten track. 


Exegesis and semantics 

Ibn ‘Abbas said: ‘It is You we worship’ is [in meaning] “We declare Your 
unity, we fear You and we hope for You,*** O our Lord - and none other’. 
‘It is You we ask for help’ [i.e.] for us to be obedient, and for all our affairs.5?* 
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This is the transmission of Abū Rawg and al-Dahhak on his authority. He 
said in another transmission: (You) we worship’ is [in meaning] ‘we declare 
Your unity’, and ‘(You) we ask for help’ is ‘in order to worship You’. 

Mujahid said: "We ask for help’ is [in meaning] ‘we seek the vouchsafe- 
ment of attaining the execution of worship.’ Al-Akhfash said: The worship- 
per is the monotheist exerting himself. 

The authorities in semantics (ahl al-ma‘ani) said: [Ihe meaning is] ‘we 
bow down to You and we humble ourselves in obedience and glorification, 
and we ask You for power and to vouchsafe the attainment of this worship 
and for persevering in it’. Isti'ána (asking for help) is seeking for assistance 
and for facilitation.®°° It is said ‘ista‘antuhw’ (‘I asked him for help’) and 
‘ista‘antu bih? (I sought help from him’). Muhammad b. Jarir [al-Tabari] 


ccc 


said: Its meaning is: “It is You we worship”, none other than You, “and it is 
You we ask for help” — i.e. we ask for assistance - none other than You. 836 
It is said: He repeated "iyyāka' (‘it is You’) so that it would be more indica- 
tive of sincerity and exclusive distinction, just as He (Mighty and Majestic) 
said, as a quotation of Moses (peace be upon him): “That we may praise You 
very much (kay nusabbihaka kathiran) and remember You very much 
(nadhkuraka kathīran). 837 

It is said: He simply placed ‘worshipping’ ahead of ‘asking for help’ so 
that it would be more indicative of humility, and the waw (‘and’) implies 
association and combining, so the meaning is: “It is You we ask for help” in 
the execution of the worship of You.’ It is also said: “and it is You we ask for 
help” for the like of (such) worship in the inchoative (musta naf), and for 
persevering and enduring in it.’ 


Arcana [and harmonious order] 

The manner of the order between what comes before the two expressions 
and the two expressions themselves is that just as the Lord (Exalted is He) 
taught us how to invoke Him with the most exalted names, and He 
explained to us how to praise Him with the greatest praises, He followed 
that by mentioning sincerity in worship and seeking help, how to single 
Him out through declaring divine unity, praise, eulogy, glorification, obe- 
dience, and unreserved acceptence (taslim), and how to single Him out 
through seeking help through Him and asking for the vouchsafement of 
attainment from Him. For the preceding names suggest the eulogy of Him, 
gratitude to Him, the worship of Him and seeking help from Him. They are 
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107 the names of majesty and bounty, mercy, gracious favour, possession (milk) 
and dominion (mulk) in the two abodes, and power and omnipotence in 
the two mansions.*% 

‘The two phrases are in correspondence and balance with one another in 
verbal expression and in meaning, they being the fifth Doubled One 
amongst the seven Doubled Ones. The first expression indicates the accept- 
ance of divine commandment, the acknowledgement of human capacity to 
act and of acguisition,**? and implicit in it is the negation of unqualified 
necessitarianism (al-jabr al-mahd). The second expression indicates the 
reality of predetermination, the seeking of assistance and facilitation, and 
implicit in it is the negation of unqualified libertarianism (al-gadar al- 
mahd). The principle of ‘the commencing’ and of the inchoative (musta’- 
naf) is involved in the worship and the carrying out thereof, while the 
principle of the accomplished (mafrūgh) and of predestination is involved 
in seeking help and the need for it. 

‘Seeking help’ might be placed before ‘worshipping’, that being so in the 
standing supplication (gunūt) and the supererogatory supplication (du'ā): 
‘O God, we ask You for help’, [coming] firstly, and "O God, it is You we 
worship’, secondly.9^? And ‘worshipping’ might [also] be placed before 
‘seeking help’, that being in the act of worship and the formal prayer (salāt): 
‘It is You we worship and it is You we ask for help.’ [This is] because suppli- 
cation is turning one’s attention to need and the seeking of a response, and 
worship is turning one’s attention to humble adoration and making every 
effort in obedience. Next, just as He alluded by the first ‘iyyaka’ to the fact 
that worship is for Him (Exalted is He) and is specifically His, for there is 
nothing worshipped apart from Him, likewise He alluded by the second 
‘iyyaka@ to the fact that seeking assistance and the vouchsafement of attain- 
ment is from Him, for there is no recourse apart from Him. 

The whole of the chapter from its beginning upto ‘it is You we worship’, 
are items of identification, and the whole of it from (‘it is You we worship’) 
upto the end of the chapter are entrustments.9*! In the famous report is: ‘I 
divide the formal prayer between Me and my worshipper into two halves.’ 
In regard to that, when the worshipper says ‘It is You we worship and it is 
You we ask for help’, the Lord (Exalted is He) says: “This is between Me and 
My worshipper’ [upto the end of] the report in its entirety.5*? 

Some of the people of allusion said: The kāf and the niin are intercon- 
nected in the two words. The kāf** entails direct witnessing (mushahada) 
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since it is a second person pronoun which only belongs to someone 
present,*** and the nūn**> entails [our] exertion (mujahada),®*° since it is a 
verbatim quotation from someone with capacity and power. Just as beings 
receive light by contact with the kāfand the nūn upon origination and exis- 
tentiation,**” likewise hearts receive light by contact with the kāf and the 
nūn upon obedience and unreserved acceptance (taslīm). 

Some of them said: The name Allāh gives the idea of the deservingness of 
worship. God (Exalted is He) said: “Worship Allah.'5*5 The name al- 
Rahman (the All Merciful) gives the idea of the deservingness of being 
sought for help. God (Exalted is He) said: ‘Our Lord is al-Rahman, the One 
Sought for help.'5*? The name al-Rahim (the Compassionate) gives the idea 
of the deservingness of [being sought for] guidance. God (Exalted is He) 
said: '[...] a guidance and an act of compassion (rahma) for a people who 
believe.” So, just as the beginning of the identification [section] is by these 
three names, likewise the beginning of the entrustment [section] is by these 
three ideas. And God knows best! 


His statement, Majestic and Mighty: 
Ihdinàá'l-sirat al-mustagīm (‘Guide us on the straight path’) 


Lexicography 

The lexicographers said: ‘I guided (hadaytu) X on the road with a guiding 
(hidāya), 1 guided him in religion with guidance (hudan) and a guiding 
(hidāya); the guide’ (hadi) is the one on the right course who points out the 
road. Hadi is the neck, it being called that because it is ahead of the body. 
The ‘heads’ (hawādī) of horses and and wild animals are the ones which 
lead the way. Moreover, everything ahead is called hadi, even if it is not 
ahead for pointing out [which way to go] - thus the neck is called hadi. 
Ihtadā (‘he was guided’) is the eighth form from hudā. From it is His state- 
ment (Exalted is He): ‘If they believed in the like of what you believed, they 
would have been guided (ihtadaw)' 9?! i.e. they would have recognised their 
correct course. Hadaytu la-ka (I acted as a guide for you’) has the meaning 
‘I made clear to you’. From it is His statement (Exalted is He): Does it not 
guide them (yahdi la-hum)?'9?? i.e. does it not become clear to them? Also 
His statement (Exalted is He): ‘As for Thamüd, We guided them’,®°? i.e. We 
made clear to them. 
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Some people say: the origin of hidāya (guiding) is ihāla (conveying). It 
is said: I conveyed (hadaytu) the bride to the house of her husband with 
a conveying (hady)’; ‘I conducted (ahdaytu) her with a conducting 
(ihdà^y; ‘I presented (ahdaytu) a gift (hadiyya)’; ‘I am giving (uhdi) it 
with a giving (ihdā'); hadiyya is a verbal noun too, and from it is hadi 
[= present, offering]. 

In the Prophetic Tradition is that the Prophet (may God bless him and. 
his family) came out during his illness in the course of which he died, ‘being 
supported (yuhādī) between two men’, i.e. he was propped up by them 
because of his weakness and his staggering along. The [action of] the verb 
from it extends to two objects, it extending to the second simply through 
one of the two prepositions, ilā (to) and li- (to). And the preposition might 
be ellipted, so it is said hadaytuhu'l-tariq (‘I guided him to the way’), this 
being idiomatically purer. It is also said hadaytu hadya fulān (‘I led along 
X’s course’), if you followed his behaviour. 

Al-Mufaddal b. Salama said:854 His statement ‘Guide us means increase us 
in guidance and direction, and may our hearts not swerve from it after You 
have guided us to it” Others said: Guiding, in the Qur'àn, is in line with two 
significations. [The first is] guiding by summoning and announcing. [This is] 
like His statement (Exalted is He): "Does it not guide them? *5 and His state- 
ment: ‘Verily, you [Muhammad] guide unto a straight path.'?56 He said in 
the description of Satan, ‘It is decreed for him that whoever turns to him in 
friendship he will lead astray and he will guide him to the punishment of the 
inferno’,®°” i.e. he will summon him. The second signification is guiding by 
vouchsafing attainment and by [actually] establishing,** like His statement 
(Exalted is He) "He leads astray whom He wills and He guides whom He 
wills’,®°? and like His statement ‘God summons to the abode of peace and 
guides whom He wills',% and His statement ‘If God willed, He would have 
guided humanity as a whole’,®*! and His statement “You [Muhammad] will 
not be able to guide everyone whom you love, but God guides whomever He 
wills’8°? — so what is denied for [the Prophet] is guidance by vouchsafing 
attainment and by the [actual] creation of faith, and what is affirmed for him 
is guidance by summoning and announcing. So His statement “Guide us on 
the straight path’ means ‘vouchsafe attainment, inspire us, direct us and estab- 
lish us’. Some of the scholastic theologians said: Its meaning is ‘make us travel 
the path to Paradise and make us approach it’, like His statement (Exalted is 
He) ‘He will guide them and improve their condition’ 8° 
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Exegesis and semantics 

They continued to fret over the exegesis of "Guide us’ simply due to an 
obscurity in it from two points of view. The first of them is that a request can 
only be for something that the one requesting lacks, and whatever is already 
present is not sought through requesting. The second is that requesting is 
only when what is requested is not given; when God (Exalted is He) removes 
deficiencies by setting up guidelines in regard to actions, He has guided them 
and freed them from any need to request [guidance]. As for the first, they 
have replied to it that its meaning is ‘confirm us on Your straight path’, and 
as for the second, they have replied to it in one of two ways: either as vouch- 
safing attainment and the creation of guidance (that being the way of the 
Ash'ariyya) or as guidance to the way to Paradise (that being the way of the 
Mu tazila). If they comprehended the generalities and specificities of the 
Ourān in its clear and its ambiguous verses they would not proceed hap- 
hazardly in its shadows! ®°* We will come back to this, God willing. 

The exegetes say: The ‘straight path’ is the clear and even road which has 
no crookedness in it, nor curving, and there is no disagreement in it in word 
or deed,®® nor is there any inconsistency in it in regard to negation and 
affirmation. Next, some of them said it is God's Scripture - that being the 
claim of ‘Ali, "Abd Allah b. Mas'üd, and Abūl-"Āliya. Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah, 
al-Kalbī, Mugātil and ‘Ata’ said on the authority of Ibn “Abbas: It is Islam. 
Sa'id b. Jubayr and al-Suddi said: It is the way to Paradise. “Asim al-Ahwal 
transmitted on the authority of Abü'l- Aliya al-Riyahi, that it is the way of 
God's Messenger and his Companions after him, Abū Bakr and Umar 
(may God be pleased with them both). 'Asim said: We mentioned that to 
al-Hasan, and he said "Abū'l-"Āliya has spoken the truth." Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya said: It is God's religion other than which He will not accept. 


Semantics 

Al-Oaffāl said:8°* The meaning is requesting God (Exalted is He) to guide 
them and direct them to the way in which there are no deviations, nor dis- 
agreement, nor inconsistency like the inconsistency in the circumstances 
of the folk of the two scriptures**” and the disagreement in the banner of 
the polytheists. The likening oftruth to a path is in regard to the fact that the 
truth is like a clear, well-trodden road over which are raised signposts and 
a lighthouse, and it conducts the person adhering to it to the place he is 
striving for. The truth is just like that — its signposts are clear and its indica- 
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tions are obvious to the one who contemplates them, and it conducts its 
adherent to correctness and the attainment of reward. 

Next He explained ‘the straight path’, saying (Mighty is the One who 
speaks): "The path of those whom You have graciously favoured (sirāt 
alladhina an‘amta ‘alayhim).’ 


[His statement, Mighty and Majestic:] 
Sirat alladhina an‘amta ‘alayhim (‘The path of those whom You 
have graciously favoured’) 


Exegesis 

It means: [the path of those] on whom You have bestowed the vouchsafe- 
ment of attainment, guidance and correctness in word and deed - they 
being the prophets and the saints (peace be upon them). They are the ones 
mentioned in His statement (Exalted is He): “Whoever obeys God and the 
Messenger is with those whom God has graciously favoured, consisting in 
the prophets, the truthful ones, the martyrs and the righteous.”*%* This is 
the transmission of ‘Ata’ and Abū Rawg on the authority of al-Dahhak, on 
the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas (may God be pleased with him).96? 

Ibn ‘Abbas also said: They are the people of Moses and Jesus (peace be 
upon them both), prior to their distortion of their scriptures. “Abd al- 
Rahman b. Zayd said: They are the Prophet and the believers. Tkrima said: 
‘[...] whom You have graciously favoured’ with evidences for faith and 
uprightness. Ubayy b. Ka b, al-Wāgidī and al-Hasan b. al-Fadl said the like 
of that [too]. Muhammad b. Jarīr [al-Tabari] said: '[...] whom You have 
graciously favoured’ through guidance to the true path, and to whom You 
have vouchsafed the attainment of proper conduct. 


Lexicography and semantics 

Ni‘ma, with the vowelling of the nan with an ‘i’, is that which God 
graciously favours the worshipper with, consisting in worldly comforts 
and religious insights (ma ārif). With the vowelling of the nūn with an ‘a’ 
[= na'ma], it is comfortable living and luxury of life. [For example, it is 
said:] “He has lived/lives (na‘ima/yan‘amu)®” with a luxury of life (na‘ma), 
so he is soft (nā'im); and 1 graciously favoured him (an‘amtu ‘alayhi)®” 
with an [act of] favouring (in āman) and a gracious favour (ni‘ma).’ 
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The religious scholars differed over the reality of ni ma, be it in revelation 
or reason. Some people said: It is unqualified pleasure. Others said: It is 
pleasure free from the blemishes of any detriment in the present and the 
future, and in line with this doctrine, God (Exalted is He) has no gracious 
favour at all upon the unbeliever - neither religious nor worldly, and that 
which they enjoy is a deception and a lure to destruction. "Alī b. al-Husayn 
al-Wāgidī said: '[...] whom You have graciously favoured’ with gratitude 
for prosperity and with patience in adversity, and this is specific to the 
believers. 

Some of the people of learning said: The 'straight path' is what God men- 
tioned from the beginning of the chapter upto its end, consisting in the 
mention of the divine names and praises, sincerity in worship and seeking 
help, asking for guidance on the path of the prophets and saints, and taking 
refuge from the way of 'those against whom is wrath and those who go 
astray. 


[Arcana] 

Those whom God graciously favoured with guidance said: Just as God 
(Exalted is He) explained to us how we should praise Him and worship 
Him, how we should seek His help and place our confidence in Him, like- 
wise He taught us how to make a request in need, which needs are most 
important and which requests are most perfect. Since guidance is the most 
important thing of all for the worshipper and the most general of needs in 
both religion and the world, the hereafter and the present life,87? He con- 
nected this most important and general thing to worship and seeking help. 
That [then] is the manner of harmonious order (nazm) between the previ- 
ous verse and the subjoined verse. 

Another arcanum is that praises and eulogies for perfection have pre- 
ceded. Whoever begs out of some need must preface a eulogy and praise to 
the one needed, just as the one who mentions a praise and eulogy for 
someone worthy of praise must submit some need to him, so that it 
becomes clear that the one praised is the end-point of the quest for [fulfil- 
ment of] needs and what is with him is the obtainment of desires, and that 
one is without need through him, while he is indispensable, and that he is 
longed for, not loathed. So He connected the most important of needs and 
the most universal of requirements, to the most complete of praises and the 
most perfect of glorifications. 
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As for the arcanum in “Guide us on the straight path’ - how He con- 
nected ‘the path’ to ‘guide us’ notwithstanding the fact that guidance 
(hidāya) already conveys the idea of 'the path' (and it was [seemingly] nec- 
essary to rest content with mentioning guidance), and likewise 'the path' 
conveys the idea of straightness and He has [apparently superfluously] 
qualified it with it, and He made the ‘straight path’ characteristic of a spe- 
cific people, they being those whom He graciously favoured consisting in 
the prophets, and He [apparently superfluously] confirmed that by the 
negation of the way of the adversaries who go astray and who lead astray - 
[the arcanum is] that within guidance occur both contrariety and hierarchy. 

As for contrariety, it is like what is mentioned in His statement??? 
(Exalted is He): He will guide them to the punishment of the inferno.*”* So 
He has affirmed [the idea of] guiding unto punishment, just as He affirmed 
[the idea of] guiding unto reward, that being contrariety. As for hierarchy, 
it is like what is mentioned in His statement (Exalted is He): ‘Does he who 
guides to the truth have more right to be followed, or he who does not guide 
- unless [the latter himself in turn] be guided?’®”> So He has affirmed a 
guide and a guided, that being hierarchy. His statement "Guide us on the 
straight path’ is to negate the former contrary and His statement ‘the path 
of those You have graciously favoured’ is to affirm the latter hierarchy. 

Another arcanum: "Guide us’ is asking for guidance and it is unqualified, 
and His statement ‘on the straight path’ is a specification of that unqualified 
idea. His statement ‘the path of those whom You have graciously favoured’ 
is an individualisation of that specific idea. [Finally] His statement ‘not 
those upon whom is wrath nor those who go astray’ is a [further] resolution 
(talkhis) of that individualised idea so that no taint of indiscrimination is 
left in the request. 

Another arcanum is that the one who seeks guidance must have some 
guide who assists him in his search. The guide in reality is God (Mighty and 
Majestic); however, He attaches His guidance to a specific people by whom 
He has explained the path, thus He said “The path of those whom You have 
graciously favoured’8”6 — so that you may understand that in the world there 
is a people whom God has graciously favoured with guidance and a people 
to whom God has vouchsafed the attainment of seeking guidance. Thus the 
first of the two is knowledgeable and the second is instructed. The first of the 
two is guiding and the second is guided, the two of them being paired - so 
they turn out to be the sixth Doubled One amongst the seven Doubled Ones. 
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Another arcanum is that the seeker of guidance is one commencing, so 
his is the principle of the commencing and the inchoative (musta’naf). And 
the guide of the seeker is at an end, so his is the principle of the perfect and 
the accomplished (mafrūgh). Thus the principle of the two realities 
(kawnayn) comes out clearly in the reference to the two parties, and the 
existence of the two principles proves true. [Another arcanum] is that the 
world is not devoid of those whom God graciously favours with guidance, 
they being the ‘accomplished ones’ (mafrūghūn), the perfect attainers, just 
as it is not devoid of those to whom God vouchsafes the attainment of 
seeking guidance, they being the ones commencing, heading for perfection. 

Another arcanum is that generality and specificity occur in guidance the 
same as they occur in all expressions and ideas. God (Mighty and Majestic) 
has a general guidance penetrating all existents in proportion to their cir- 
cumstances and their natures - and specifically in animals, for every animal 
is specified by being guided to whatever is beneficial for its existence and 
its survival, by seeking the protection of the species of it and the individual 
of it - that being through nature and innate predisposition, not through 
instruction and thinking. More specific than that is the guidance of human- 
ity, for it is specified by being guided to whatever is beneficial for its exis- 
tence and its survival, by seeking the protection of the species of it and the 
individual of it and seeking the benefit*7” of other than its own species - 
that indeed being through instruction and thinking. More specific still than 
that is the guidance of the prophets and saints (peace be upon them), for 
they are specified by being guided to whatever is beneficial for their exis- 
tence and their survival by seeking the protection of the species of them and 
the individual of them and seeking the benefit of other than their species 
amongst humanity, both in their present way of life and in their life to come 
~ that being through revelation and inspiration. Then just as humanity 
comes to be king over the species of animals through the special guidance 
it has, likewise the prophet?7? (peace be upon him) comes to be king over 
the classes of humanity through the guidance specific to him. And just as 
the movements of the human being come to be the inimitable miracles of 
the animal (I mean the human being’s movements pertaining to thought, 
speech and action) likewise the movements of the prophets (peace be upon 
them) come to be the inimitable miracles of the human being (I mean their 
movements pertaining to the innate predisposition, to revelation and 
character) - for they are those whom God (Mighty and Majestic) graciously 
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favours with heavenly, holy guidance, and their path is the path of God, 
their religion is the faith of God, and their law is the law of God, so whoever 
emulates them is guided to the straight path and whoever is hostile towards 
them is the one who falls down into the very midst of Hell.57? 

If you have understood the degrees of generality and specificity in guid- 
ance, you know the place at which the feet slip up ofthose who go astray in 
regard to it. Those amongst the libertarians who said that God (Exalted is . 
He) might guide the believer and the unbeliever by raising up signs and 
proofs, and that the one guided aright is just he who considers [these signs] 
and learns, while the one who goes astray is just he who resists [these signs] 
and is haughty, relating to it His statement (Exalted is He) 'As for Thamüd, 
We guided them, yet they prefered blindness over guidance??? — they have 
gone astray since they judged [the matter] on the basis of the generality of 
guidance not the specificity. Those amongst the necessitarians who said 
that God (Exalted is He) has guided the believer but not the unbeliever by 
vouchsafing attainment and the creation of faith, so whoever is rightly 
guided is so by the guidance of God and whoever goes astray does so by 
God's leading astray, relating to it His statement (Mighty and Majestic) 
"Whomever God guides, he is guided aright, and whomever God leads 
astray, they are the losers'??! - they have gone astray since they judged [the 
matter] on the basis of the specificity of guidance not the generality.59? 

How far are the two quarrelling parties from understanding the arcana of 
the Ourān in regard to generality and specificity, contrariety and hierarchy, 
the accomplished and the inchoative, affirming both the realities (kawnayn) 
and confirming both principles! "Do they not ponder the Qur'àn, or are 
there locks upon their hearts?'55? 

Another arcanum: bringing out the meanings through expressions and 
words is a matter of confidence, that being exegesis (tafsir). However, indi- 
vidualising the words and meanings through individuals and specific 
persons is a difficult matter, that being hermeneutics (ta wil). Just as the 
mercy of God (Mighty and Majestic) is individualised through an individ- 
ual who is the Prophet (may God bless him and his family) in his person 
and as an individual, on the evidence of His statement (Exalted is He) We 
only sent you as a mercy to the worlds',*** likewise the gracious favour of 
God (Mighty and Majestic) is individualised through his person (peace be 
upon him and his family) on the evidence of His statement "They acknowl- 
edge God's gracious favour, then they deny it'.*** So mercy and gracious 
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favour are found in the revelation in an unqualified sense ("alā L-itlāg), the 
two of them generally comprehending [all] existents with the generality of 
existence itself, kindness being present in their very existence and perpetu- 
ation, and in the repulsion of injuries from them. Next, the two of them are 


in hermeneutics®®® 


in a personalised sense, the two of them specifying an 
individual or two individuals with the specificity of subtlety and intimacy in 
the [particular] modes of existence of the two people, the perpetuation of 
their species and the repulsion of injuries from the two of them. 
Moreover, just as praise (hamd) and dominion (mulk) are two terms for 
eulogy and glory, in lexicography and in the revelation, likewise they are 
terms for two individualised people, in semantics and in esoteric hermeneu- 
tics. So ‘the mercy of God’ is a certain man, and ‘the gracious favour of God’ 
is one individual par excellence. ‘Praise belongs to God’®*’ is His praise- 
giver in every circumstance, and ‘dominion belongs to God'95? is a domin- 
ion mighty in artfulness!®*? In the Qur'àn is ‘to Him belongs the dominion 
and to Him belongs the praise'** and in it is ‘to Him belongs the praise and 
to Him belongs the dominion”.*?! The lam might be the lam of possession 
and it might be the lām of specification.*?? In the same way ‘the path’ (al- 
siráf) in the revelation is a straight road (tariq mustaqim), while in esoteric 
hermeneutics it is a righteous individual (shakhs mustaqim). 


His statement, Mighty and Majestic: 
Ghayr al-maghdübi ‘alayhim wa là'l-dàállin 
(‘Not those against whom is wrath, nor those who go astray’) 


Grammar [and recitation] 

The grammarians said: In regard to the vowelling of ‘ghayr’ with 'i' there 
are four possible aspects. The first of them is because it is an appositive for 
‘alladhina’. The second is because it is a qualification of 'alladhina'. The 
third is because it is an appositive or an adjective for the pronominal suffix 
in "alayhim'. And the fourth is that it is with the intention of repeating 'al- 
sirat . 


The allocation of [these] assertions 


Al-Farra’ said: 'Alladhina' is a definite noun and definite nouns are not 
attributed by indefinite nouns nor indefinite nouns by definite nouns, 
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except that ‘alladhina’ is not a determinate definite noun like "Zayd” and 
"Amr but is instead comparable to inclusive indefinite nouns, [so it is] like 
‘the man’ and ‘the camel’. Then, since "ghayr** is [also] put in a genitive 
relation with something unknown amongst nouns [i.e. in the phrase al- 
maghdūbi 'alayhim], which is similar to a term which is an indeterminate 
definite noun, in that case it can be qualified by it, as it is said "Ihe path of 


the one who goes straight, not the unjust (ghayr al-jā”ir). Were it a determi-. 


nate and circumscribed noun, like "Abd Allah’ or ‘Zayd’, it could not be 
qualified by an indefinite noun. 

Abū ‘Ali said: Were you to say ‘ghayr is vowelled with final 'i' in apposi- 
tion to 'alladhīna — itis correct. The difference between an appositive and 
an adjective, in the statement of Sibawayhi, is that the appositive has the 
implication of the repetition of the governing word ('āmnil), through the evi- 
dence for the permissibility of the preposition's repetition explicitly, such as 
His statement (Exalted is He) "Ihe leaders of those who were arrogant 
amongst his people said to those (li'Vadhīna) who were weak - to those (li- 
man) who had faith amongst them [...];*%* and as for the adjective, it does 
not imply the repetition of the governing word. 

As for inflecting the pronominal suffix of “alayhim with ‘i’, either as an 
appositive or as an adjective — it is like the inflection of 'alladhina' with [5i]. 

As for the fourth aspect — namely, that it is with the intention of repeating 
‘al-siraf (‘the path’) - its implication is: the path of other than those against 
whom is wrath. Abū Bakr al-Sarrāj said:*?? *Ghayr', with what is in a geni- 
tive construction with it, is a definite noun, and it is the adjective describing 
those graciously favoured with faith. And whoever is graciously favoured is 
not an object of wrath. 

Al-Khalīl transmitted on the authority of Ibn Kathir: "Ghayr al-maghdübi 
‘alayhim is vowelled with final ‘a’,®?° and it has two aspects. The first of 
them is [that it is] the circumstantial expression for ‘alladhina or the hà? 
and the mim (= hum) of “alayhim, i.e. "not those against whom is wrath’ 
(là maghdüban 'alayhim). The second is: [that it expresses an] exception, 
and its implication is: 'except (illā) those against whom is wrath'. 

It is transmitted on the authority of “Umar and ‘Ali that they both recited 
‘wa ghayra l-dāllīn (‘and not those who go astray’). 

As for the restoration of 'Ià' in the recitation of the commonalty, in His 
statement ‘wa là'l-dàállin' (‘nor those who go astray’), Abū ‘Ubayda said: It 
is amongst the pleonastic letters (hurūf al-zawā'id) for perfecting speech, 
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mentioning which is deemed to be beautiful, the meaning being [arrived at 
through] their elimination. [This is] just as al-"Ajjāj said: ‘Into a fountain - 
not (lā) of nymphs! - did he enter, and he knew not’®”’ i.e. into a fountain 
of nymphs. So in consequence, its meaning is ‘and those who go astray’, like 
His statement (Exalted is He) "Not equal are the living and not (wa lā) the 
dead”.*?$ 

Al-Farrā' said: The meaning of 'ghayr here is the same one as lā, it being 
like your saying "X is not (ghayr) virtuous and not (lā) decent’. Al-Zajjāj 
said: ‘Lë may be in apposition to ‘ghayr’, simply because 'ghayr implies the 
idea of negation, so it is in the sense??? of ‘not (ghayr) those against whom 
is wrath and not (ghayr) those who go astray’. Al-Mubarrad said likewise. 
And the author of The Harmonious Order said: ‘Lg is added simply as an 
emphasis of the negation and to show that those who go astray are other 
than those against whom is wrath. If'al-dāllīn (‘those who go astray’) were 
in apposition to it without the mention of lā”, it is conceivable that ‘and 
those who go astray’ be in itself a descriptive qualification of ‘those against 
whom is wrath’. 


Exegesis 

As for exegesis, ‘Adi b. Hatim transmitted on the authority of the Prophet 
that he said ‘nor those against whom is wrath’ refers to the Jews, [and] ‘nor 
those who go astray’ refers to the Christians, this being the statement of Ibn 
‘Abbas, Ibn Mas'ūd, Mujahid, al-Kalbi, al-Suddi and Mugātil. The confir- 
mation of that is His statement (Exalted is He) about the Jews: ‘whom God 
has cursed and been wrathful against (wa ghadiba ‘alayhi) ,? and His state- 
ment about the Christians: "Do not follow the passions of a people who have 
gone astray (gad dalli) earlier.'??! 

Al-Dahhak transmitted on the authority of Ibn “Abbas (may God be 
pleased with him), that he used to say: "O God! Inspire us with Your true 
religion, it being “No god but God, He alone, without associate”, so that 
You are not wrathful against us as You were wrathful against the Jews, nor 
make us go astray as You made the Christians go astray so that You punish 
us as You punished them.’ 

Al-Farra’ said: It is not denied that the Jews go astray and the Christians 
are subject to wrath, as indeed are the polytheists. And yet each party 
amongst them is singled out by a term which has been supplied with the 
definite article [al-dāllūn, al-maghdüb ‘alayhim]. Similarly, ‘those who go 
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astray are all of them polytheistic, yet the term polytheism [with the defi- 
nite article, al-shirk] is specific to whoever has no scripture. 


Semantics 

It has been said in exegesis: wrath from God (Exalted is He) is mentioned in 
two senses. The first of them is the desire for giving punishment. The 
second is punishment itself. It is said that he against whom is wrath is 
whoever it is whose return to ‘the straight path’ is not expected, while ‘those 
who go astray’ are those for whom all hope is not lost. For whomever God 
is wrathful against and curses, His knowledge of him has preceded, that he 
is an unbeliever who will die in his [state of] unbelief, and [on the other 
hand] whoever goes astray from the road, perhaps he will be guided aright 
after going astray. 

The meaning in regard to His statement ‘not those against whom is 
wrath’ (‘ghayr al-maghdübi ‘alayhim’), is: ‘not those against whom You 
have become wrathful’ (ghayr alladhina ghadibta 'alayhim). 

Al-Akhfash said: Every verb which governs its object transitively through 
a preposition, its plural and dual is [expressed] in the pronoun attached to 
the preposition, like your statement al-ma khūdhu minhu/minhum/minhā 
(the one taken possession of/the ones taken possession of) and al- 
mamrūru bihi/bihimā/bihim (‘the one passed by/the two passed by/the ones 
passed by’). For the sign of the plural, the dual, masculine gender and fem- 
inine gender, is subjoined to the ends of words, upon their completion. 


Lexicography 

Dalal in lexicography means ‘disappearing’ (ghaybüba). It might be said 
‘the water went astray (dalla) in the milk’ when it disappeared, and ‘the 
unbeliever went astray’ when he disappeared from the [right] path, and he 
swerved from the goal of the way. "Going astray’ (daldl) is ruination (halak), 
and it comes down to ‘disappearing’. “Going astray’ is predicated hyper- 
bolically of [desperate] love, and that also comes down to ‘disappearing’. 
To this may be traced His statement (Exalted is He): You are in your old 
straying (dalal).' ?9? 


Arcana 


Those granted knowledge and faith, and informed about the arcana of the 
Qur'an, say that humanity is twofold: the one who knows and the one 
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instructed; the guide and the seeker. The rest of humanity are dungflies, 
and they also are twofold: one ranged against the one who knows and 
guides, as an opponent, and one ranged against the one instructed and 
seeking, as an opponent. So ‘those against whom is wrath’ are the adver- 
saries of those who know consisting in the prophets and saints (peace be 
upon them). And ‘those who go astray’ are the adversaries of the ones 
instructed [and] the seekers consisting in the believers, in order that the 
two categories on the side of the false correspond with the two categories on 
the side of the true. So the two are paired - and that is the seventh Doubled 
One. 

Another arcanum is that since the prophets and the saints (peace be upon 
them) are those who know by innate predisposition and they have the status 
of ones ‘accomplished’ (al-mafrügh ‘anhum) since they have attained to the 
supreme limit and to perfection, and for that reason He explained the Path 
through them,” and He caused the gracious favour of guidance to emanate 
upon them - likewise those who dispute with them through contrariety 
have the status of ‘the ones against whom is wrath’ by being cursed, ones 
‘accomplished’ through the completion of being led astray, ones despaired 
of in regard to direction and guidance. 

Just as the ones instructed are commensurate with the beginning and 
have the status of the inchoative and the commenced, likewise those who 
are ranged against them through contrariety, consisting of those who go 
astray, do not have the status of those against whom God is wrathful, nor is 
He finished with them (farigha ‘anhum) by the completion of their going 
astray, and despair for them in respect of direction and guidance would be 
incorrect. Rather, they are commensurate with the possibility of departing 
from going astray, towards guidance and faith. Thus the two groups are 
ranged against each other as ‘accomplished’ and ‘inchoative’, and the two 
categories are at odds in truth and falsehood, gracious favour and wrath, 
guidance and going astray. And although hierarchy (tarattub) is more 
appropriate to the side of the truth, still, disparity (tafawut) on the side of 
the false is comparable with hierarchy on the side of the truth. 
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Doubled One (6) 


"We have given you seven Doubled Ones’ (Q. 15:87): 
The summary of what we mentioned about the arcana: 


In the name of God the Infinitely Merciful the Compassionate 
(At beginnings= the the generality of mercy the specificity of mercy 
perfect consecrating words) (In the middles) 
Doubled One (2) 
‘My mercy encompasses “Iwill stipulate it for those who are 
Praise belongs to God everything* God-conscious’ 


(At completions= the 
best individuating words) the Infinitely Merciful of the Compassionate of 
the herebelow the Hereafter 


Outward gracious favour Inward gracious favour 


Lord of the Worlds the Infinitely Merciful the Compassionate 
the creation the herebelow 
the beginning ^ the mercy of creation the mercy of reward 
the return and the Command and merit 
Doubled One (4) 
Ruler of the Day of 
Judgement 


the Command the hereafter 


It is You whom we worship No necessitarianism... 
The duty of legal obligation =the principle of the inchoative, on the basis of capacity. 
‘{Act] and no dereliction of duty!’ 


And it is You we ask for help ...and no delegation 
Asking for the vouchsafing of attainment =the principle of the accomplished, on the basis 
of seeking aid and being insignificant, and 
'each is eased to what he has been created for' 


The one headed for perfection 
Guide us on the straight path (=the instructed) 


Seeking guidance 


Hierarchy 


The 'accomplished' perfected one 


The path of those You have graciously favoured (=the knower) 
Guiding the seeker 


Not those against whom is wrath 


The one who leads astray 
Contrariety 


Nor those who go astray" 
The one led astray 


Doubled One (7) 


+ MA wasi'at:_. 
* This final part of the schema is absent from the extant MS, and has been reconstructed. 


Disparity 


Exegesis of the Exordium 


Amongst the arcana of the Exordium is the discussion of the numbers of 121 
verses, words and letters, and the calculation of the number of them to a set 
figure. You understand that the Exordium is a single chapter, that it is sub- 
divided into two halves as was mentioned: ‘I divide the formal prayer??* 
between Me and My worshipper.’ And you have understood that the first 
half is a giving of information and the second half is an entrustment.?9^ 

Next, it is divided into thirds, so a third is the praises of God (Exalted is 
He) especially, a third is the needs of the servant especially, and a third is 
between the two of them. As He said (Mighty and Majestic) in regard to ‘It 
is You we worship and it is You we ask for help’: “This is between Me and 
My servant.’ 

Next, it is divided into quarters, they being the four pauses in it: [after] 
'al-Rahim' (‘the Compassionate’), 'al-din' (‘of judgement’), ‘nasta‘in’ (‘we 
ask for help’), [and] 'al-dāllīn (‘those who go astray’). [It is also divided into 
four] in regard to meaning: the ‘In the name of God [...]' formula, the prais- 
ing, the worshipping, and the guidance. 

Next, it is divided into fifths, they being the names, praises, worship, the 
need for the vouchsafing of attainment, and the seeking of guidance. 

Next, it is divided into sixths, they being the names at the beginnings and 
praises at the completions, the effusion of mercy upon the two worlds of 
the creation and the Command, the establishment of obedience in the twin 
conditions of human capacity and seeking help, turning towards the saints 
of God and disavowal of the enemies of God. 

Next, it is divided into sevenths, they being the seven verses proportion- 
ate in their beginnings and breaks, they also being the seven Doubled Ones 
balanced in their verbal expressions and meanings. 

Next, the complete words [of the Exordium], from every one of which is 
understood a complete meaning, are twelve words. Next, the simple words 
of it are twenty-eight words. Next, its letters, if they are calculated in line 
with the sequence of the orthography, are one hundred and forty two; and 
if they are calculated in line with the sequence of the oral articulation, they 


are one hundred and forty-four, and it consists in the multiplication of 
twelve by twelve. 

Who is it that understands the arcana of these numbers and [the 
Exordium's] composition from numerable data;?96 and [understands] that 
the oneness in it corresponds with the oneness of the Command; that the 
two in it corresponds with the two worlds, the two worlds of the creation 
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and the Command, the corporeal and the spiritual; that the three in it cor- 
responds with the first principles, the Command, the Pen, and the Tablet; 
that the four in it corresponds with whatever is four; that the five in it cor- 
responds with whatever is five; and likewise the six, the seven, the twelve 
and the twenty-eight, so that it is established that the entire cosmos is within 
it, it being the keys of the unseen, the means for unlocking the heavens and 
the earth, the opener (fatiha) of every perfection and the seal of every pro- 
nouncement - opened with laudation and sealed with supplication - and it 
is the cure for every illness? 

[It is said] in a report on the authority of the Prophet: ‘Anything which 
[the chapter of] Praise will not cure, nothing will cure!??7 And [it is said] on 
the authority of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas that [he said]: "Ali (may God be 
pleased with him) began to comment with me on the Exordium from the 
time of the first third of the night. Thus we reached morning and he was 
not yet done with the commentary on the bë’ of “bismi läh”? 

On the authority of some of the learned scholars is that everything which 
is mentioned in the revealed scriptures is mentioned in the Ourān, and 
everything which is mentioned in the Ourān is mentioned in the 
Exordium, and everything which is mentioned in the Exordium is men- 
tioned in ‘In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate’ 
(bi'smi'llāh al-Rahmān al-Rahīm), and everything which is mentioned in 
that, is mentioned in the ba’ of bi'smi'llah. Do not be surprised at that, nor 
at their assertion that the judgements of the holy law are all mentioned in 
the formula ‘no god but God’. You well know that the limbs of the human 
being are all hidden in the sperm drop of it, and that the elements of the 
tree are all concealed in the kernel of it, while only the eye of the attainers 
amongst human beings may actually see them! 
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Shahrastānī's preface 


Q. 7:35. 

There is a parallelism between the earlier praise of God for bestowing prophets on 
humanity in general and this praise of God for bestowing the Prophet Muhammad 
on ‘the last community’, the Muslims, in particular. Shahrastānī describes this 
second bestowal with nearly equivalent expressions, but in the second case in the 
elative and reversed, the whole thus being a chiasmus. 

This refers to O. 33:40, which speaks of Muhammad as khātim al-nabiyin, the seal, i.e. 
conclusion, of the prophets. On the possible significance of Shahrastānīs interpreta- 
tion of this Qur'ànic epithet in terms of Muhammad constituting the perfection 
(kamāl), but not the passing away (zawāl), of prophecy, see my introduction, p. 57. 

Q. 41:42. 

Q. 3:164. 

‘Qur’an’ is sometimes derived from the root q-r-n, ‘to join together’, rather than 
q-r-’, ‘to recite’. 

Q. 17:106. 

MA Tirkatuhu : yazkihi. Adharshab (Tafsir al-Shahrastānī, p.104, note 4) prefers 
tirka (‘legacy’) because he takes this to refer to the so-called hadith al-thagalayn: 
‘ana tārikun fi-kum thagalayn |...]’. (See next note). For the phrase ‘[...] who recite 
it as it ought to be recited’ in the previous sentence of the text, see Q. 2:121. 

The expression is taken from the hadith al-thagalayn according to which the 
Prophet said he was leaving behind him (tarik) two precious (sometimes rendered 
‘weighty’) things (thagalān), namely, the Qur'an and his own descendants. Muslim, 
Fadā'il al-sahāba, 36, 37. See below, note 133. I 

Q. 18:60. See also O. 55:19—20. 

Q. 53:9. 

Q. 15:9. The Remembrance (al-Dhikr) is here a title for the Qur'àn. The reference to 
angels accompanying the Qur'an on all sides uses expressions drawn from O. 13:11. 
Q. 39:18. 

Q. 2:185. 

Q. 16:64. 

Q. 43:44. 

* Ali b. Abi Talib b. Abd al-Muttalib al-Hashimi al-Qurashi, Abūl-Hasan, known 
as ‘the Commander of the Faithful’ (Amir al-Mu'minin) (d. 40/661). A figure of 
monumental importance in Islamic history and spirituality, and, for Shīī Muslims, 
second only to the Prophet himself. Extraordinary for his courage, saintliness and 
learning, he was the cousin and adopted son of the Prophet who raised him from 
the age of five; married the Prophet's daughter Fátima; counted as the fourth of 
the ‘righteous caliphs’, he was martyred by a Khārijite rebel after a troubled period 
of leadership. The first imam ofShīī Islam. 'Asqalàni, al-Isaba, vol. 2, pp. 501-503, 
biography 5690; Ibn al-Athīr, Usd al-ghāba, vol. 4, pp. 91-125, biography 3783; 
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concerning his position in Qur’anic exegesis see Abū Nu'aym al-Isfahani, Hilyat al- 
awliya’, vol. 1, pp. 61-87; see Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil fr'l-ta’rikh, on the events of the 
year 40; Ibn al-Jawzī, Sifat al-safwa, vol. 1, pp. 119-144; EP, vol. 1, pp. 381-386 (L. 
Veccia Vaglieri). 

According to some traditions, “Ali kept certain materials linked to the Qur'àn in a 
scabbard - sometimes presented in maximal terms as comprising the true codex of 
the Qur'àn and its commentary. See e.g. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vol. 2, p. 121, hadith 
782. For the tradition cited here by Shahrastàni, consult the variety of transmitted 
materials in "Abd al-Muttalib, Sahifat "Alī b. Abi Talib ‘an rasūl Allāh. Also see - 
below, note 127. 

The companions have asked specifically whether the exception to equality between 
them and the People of the House lies in anything other than the latter's special 
relationship with the Qur'an. 

Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghāba, vol. 2, p. 43. 

Ibn Ziyād al-Naggāsh quotes Ibn ‘Abbas in his commentary: ‘It is magnificent that 
I studied exegesis under "Alī b. Abi Talib! (jalla mā ta‘allamtu min al-tafsīr min 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib). Husayni, Sa'd al-su'üd, p. 285. 

Samā'an mujarradan. This is one of the main modes of study or of textual trans- 
mission in the Muslim tradition: listening in a group, perhaps taking notes. Of 
greater authority is when the student recites a text in the presence of (qara'a ala) 
the teacher, who occasionally intervenes with corrections. A degree even more 
authoritative is also sometimes distinguished, in which the student goes through a 
thorough critical review (‘arada) of the text with the teacher. EF, vol. 8, pp. 1019- 
1020 (R. Sellheim). 

See O. 28:30. 

O.9:119. 

Q. 8:65. 

Compare the prophetic tradition: al-mu’minu ya kulu fi mi'an wāhidin wa'l-kafiru 
ya kulu fi sab‘ati am‘a@’. Bukhari, Af‘ima, 12; Muslim, Ashriba, 182—186; Tirmidhi, 
At'ima, 20; Ibn Māja, Af‘ima, 3. 

See Q. 83:27. 

See Q. 18:60. The reference throughout is to Moses’ quest for the waters of immor- 
tality, as described in the Qur'àn here, a quest Shahrastani likens to his own study 
of the scripture. 

Compare Q. 18:61. 

See O. 55:9, 

MA al-ra’y al-fa'il : al-ra’y al-gā il. 

MA innahu: lahu. 


Chapter 1 
On the beginnings and endings of the descent of 
the Qur’an and the sequence of its descent 


i.e. the revelation of the Qur'an. 

MA wild’ : mudda. 

"Abd Allāh b. ‘Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib al-Qurashi al-Hàshimi (d. 68/686-7). A 
noted companion of the Prophet from Mecca; considered to be the very "father of 
Qur'ànic exegesis’; known as 'al-hibr (‘the Doctor’) and viewed as the greatest 
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scholar of the first generation of Muslims, narrating some 1600 hadiths from the 
Prophet. He gave classes for the Muslim public on different subjects according to 
the days of the week: exegesis, law, the Prophet’s military expeditions, history, 
poetry. Accompanied the Muslim armies on their expeditions to Egypt (18/639— 
21/642), Ifriqiya (27/647), Jurjan and Tabaristan (30/650) and_ later, 
Constantinople (between 54/674 and 60/680); commanded a wing of the army of 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib at the Battle of the Camel (36/656) and the Battle of Siffin (37/657); 
after serving Alī as his official representative at Basra, Ibn “Abbas appears to have 
fallen out with him after the Battle of Nahrawān (38/658). "Asgalānī, al-Isaba, vol. 
2, pp. 322-326, biography 4781; Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat al-safwa, vol. 1, p. 314; Isfahani, 
Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 1, pp. 314—329; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghāba, vol. 3, pp. 290- 
296, biography 3035; Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghayat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 425-426; EP, vol. 
1, pp. 40-41 (L.Veccia Vaglieri). 

O. 96:1-5. For the report from Ibn ‘Abbas, see Suyūtī, Itgān, vol. 1, p. 24. 
Mujahid b. Jabr al-Makkī, Abū'l-Hajjāj (d. 104/722). The client of al-Sā'ib b. al- 
Sā'ib al-Makhzümi, Mujahid was a famed reciter and major exegete from the gen- 
eration of the successors (tābi' ūn). He studied with many companions 
(transmitting on the authority of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, "Ā'isha, Umm Salama, 
Umm Hani, Juwayriyya bt. al-Hārith, Jābir b. “Abd Allah, “Umar b. al-Khattàb, 
Sa‘id b. Jubayr and ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Abi Layla) but is mainly seen as the disciple 
of Ibn ‘Abbas. In one report he thrice went over the Qur'an with Ibn “Abbas, stop- 
ping at each verse and checking its reference and historical context (sabab al-nuzūl) 
with him. Shibl b. ‘Abbad al-Makki (see note 216) transmitted his Our ānic exegesis 
and though Mujāhid was proclaimed the most learned exegete of his generation, 
his material supposedly partly derived from Jewish and Christian sources, causing 
some purists to reject his contribution. Famous for his quest to acquaint himself 
directly with the marvels (‘aja’ib) referred to in scripture, for instance visiting the 
ruins of Babel in relation to the figures of Hārūt and Marit (see O. 2:102). Dà'üdi, 
Tabagāt al-mufassirīn, vol. 2, pp. 305—308; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffāz, vol. 1, p. 
92; 'Asqalani, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, vol. 10, p.42; Isfahānī, Hilyat al-awliyā', vol. 3, 
p. 279; Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, p. 41; Ibn Sa'd, Tabagāt, ed. H. 
Sachau et al., vol. 5, p. 467. 

O. 68:1. For the report from Mujahid, see Suyüti, Itgān, vol. 1, p. 24. 

Jabir b. "Abd Allah b. “Amr al-Khazraji (d. 78/697). A Medinan companion of the 
Prophet who took part in all the early battles of Islam except Badr; transmitted as 
many as 1,540 hadith included in Bukhārī, Muslim and other compendia. Oādī 
Iyād, Shifa’, vol. 1, p. 154; Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamāl, vol. 3, pp. 291-299. 

O. 74:1. For the report from Jabir, see Zarkashi, Burhan fi ‘ulim al-Qur'àn, vol. 1, 
p. 207. 

Abū Ja'far Muhammad b. Ya'qüb al-Kulayni (d. 328/939). The great Twelver Shīī 
scholar; compiled his monumental study of Shīī traditions, the Kafi (comprising 
al-ugül min al-kāfī and al-furū' min al-kaft) over a twenty-year period. EP, vol. 5, 
pp. 362-363 (W. Madelung). 

Abū ‘Abd Allāh Ja'far b. Muhammad al-$ādig (d. 148/765). The sixth imam of 
Twelver Shīism and the fifth of Isma'ili Shīism; after “Ali b. Abi Talib (see note 
17), the most renowned imam for piety and knowledge; his students also included 
numerous prominent figures of Sunnism, notably Abü Hanifa (founder of the 
Hanafi legal rite) and Malik b. Anas (founder of the Maliki legal rite), who trans- 
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mitted many prophetic traditions from him. EF, vol. 2, pp. 374-375 (M.G.S. 
Hodgson). 

O. 96:1. See Ibn Bābūya al-Oummī, ‘Uyun akhbár al-ridā, vol. 2, p. 6. 

Q. 1. Zamakhshari, Kashshāf, vol. 4, p. 775. 

‘Uthman b. ‘Affan b. Abīl-"Ās b. Umayya al-Qurashi (d. 35/656). Amongst the 
very greatest companions of the Prophet and from the Meccan aristocracy he 
married two of the Prophet’s daughters and went on to become the third ‘righteous 
caliph’ of Islam. Famously mild-tempered, he is sometimes criticised for the nepo- 
tistic promotion, during his caliphate, of his fellow clan the Umayyads. He was 
murdered by a group led by Muhammad b. Abi Bakr, brother of the Prophet’s wife 
‘Aisha and the son of the first Caliph. EP, vol. 10, pp. 946-949 (G. Levi Della Vida- 
[R.G. Khoury]). 

Barā'a. More commonly known as ‘Repentance’ (al-Tawba), O. 9. 

Suyūtī, Itgān, vol. 1, p. 27. 

Al-Bara b. ‘Azib b. al-Harith al-Awsi al-Ansari (d. circa 72/691-2). A partisan of 
“Ali amongst the companions. 

Q. 4:176. For the report from al-Bara’ b. "Āzib, see Suyūtī, Itgān, vol. 1, p. 27. 
Muhammad b. Muslim al-Zuhrī (d.124/741). The celebrated traditionist. 

Al- Ursh was a name for Mecca. 

Q. 2:278 and Q. 2:282, respectively. For the report from Ibn Shihab, see Suyüti, 
Itgān, vol. 1, pp. 27-28. 

‘Ata b. Abi Rabah (d. 115/733). A great Meccan jurist of the early period. ‘Master’ 
(sayyid) of the successors, he transmitted materials from highly respected author- 
ities. Abū Hanifa studied under him and said ‘I have not seen the like of him’. Ibn 
al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 513; Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i'tidāl, vol. 3, p. 70; 
Subki, Tabagāt al-sháfi'iyya al-kubrā, vol. 5, p. 467. 

O. 2:281. For the report from "Atā b. Abi Rabah and Ibn ‘Abbas, see Suyūtī, Itgān, 
vol. 1, p. 27. On Ibn ‘Abbas, see note 35. 

The figure of seven nights is according to Mugātil (see note 65); the figure nine is 
also recorded in several sources. 

Suyüti, Itgān, vol. 1, p. 27 (with a slight difference in wording). 

O. 110. For the tradition from Ja‘far al-Sadiq, see Ibn Babüya, “Uyiin al-akhbar al- 
rida, vol. 2, p. 6. 

The Night of Power (Laylat al-Qadr) is the night in CE 610, commemorated 
towards the end of each Ramadan, when the Qur'àn is understood to have 
descended to the Prophet when he secluded himself for prayer in the cave of Hira’. 
See Q. 97. 

Al-Bayt al-ma‘mir. Either the Ka ba itself at Mecca, or according to some inter- 
pretations, the Ka'ba's celestial archetype. The expression is used at O. 52:4. 

O. 17:106. For the report from Ibn “Abbas, see Suyūtī, Itgān, vol. 1, p. 41. 

Abū Shidād Wāthila b. ‘Abd Allah (also: b. “Abd al-"Uzza) b. al-Asga' (d. 83/702, 
alternatively 85/704). A companion of the Prophet often mentioned by Shahrastani 
in his commentary. One in a group of poor ultra-pious believers known as the Ahl 
al-Suffa (see ET, vol. 1, pp. 266-267, W. Montgomery Watt). He is said to have 
served the Prophet for three years; later settled in Basra; witnessed the conquest of 
Damascus (14/635), settling in a village nearby; last of the companions to die in 
Damascus, aged 98 or even (according to some sources) 105; narrated 76 hadith. 
Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, p. 358. 
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‘alayhi 'l-salām: _ MA. 
Suyüti, Ițqäān, vol. 1, p. 42. 


64 Majlisi, Bihar al-anwār, vol. 89, p. 213. Also see Kulayni, Usūl, Bāb al-nawādir, 
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hadīth 10. 

Mugātil b. Sulayman b. Kathir al-Azdi al-Khurāsānī, Abü'l-Hasan al-Balkhī (d. 
150/767). Sometimes called Ibn Dawāl Dūz. Counted as one ofthe companions of 
the imams al-Bāgir and Ja far al-$ādig. A great early authority in Qur'ànic exegesis. 
From Balkh; at different times resident in Merv, Baghdad, and Basra. His exegetical 
contribution is neglected due to supposed inaccuracies in his handling of chains 
of transmission (isndd) and also his tendency to attribute much exegetical material 
to the ‘People of the Book’, i.e. Jews and Christians. Thus Dā'ūdī in Tabagāt al- 
mufassirin says: “They called him a liar, parted company with him, and he was 
accused of theological corporealism (tajsim) by the seventh generation.’ 
Transmitted material from Mujahid, ‘Ata’ b. Abi Rabbah, Abū Ishaq al-Sabi'i, al- 
Dahhak b. Muzahim al-Hilali, Muhammad b. Muslim b. Shihab al-Zuhri and 
others. Al-Shāfiī is reported as saying "All men depend on three people: Mugātil b. 
Sulayman in Qur‘anic exegesis, on Zuhayr b. Abi Sulmā in poetry, and on Abū 
Hanifa in theology’. Numerous works are attributed to him: Naza'ir al-Qur’an 
(Correspondences in the Qur'an), al-Tafsir al-kabir (The Great Commentary), al- 
Nāsikh wa'l-mansükh (The Abrogating and the Abrogated), Tafsir al-khamsami'a 
āya (The Commentary on One Hundred and Fifty Verses), al-Oirā āt (Readings), 
Mutashabih al-Our'ān (The Ambiguous in the Qur'àn), Nawādir al-tafsir (Rarities 
of the Qur’an), al-Wujūh wa’l-naza@’ir (Significations and Correspondences), al- 
Jawābāt fil-Qur'àn (Responses in the Qur'an), al-Radd ‘ala’l-qadariyya 
(Refutation of the Libertarians), al-Agsām wa'l-lughat (Oaths and Idioms), al- 
Tagdīm wa'l-ta'khir (Placing Earlier and Later), al-Āyāt al-mutashābihāt (The 
Ambiguous Verses). Shahrastānī presently transmits the order of the seguence of 
the descent of the chapters of the Qur'àn from Mugātil, on the basis of his author- 
ities, and also from him on the authority of “Ali (see text, p. 79). Dā ūdī, Tabagāt al- 
mufassirin, vol. 2, p. 330. Also see: "Asgalānī, Tahdhib al-tahdhīb, vol. 10, p. 379; 
Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asma@ wa 1-lughāt, vol. 2, p. 111; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, 
pp. 75, 80, 82, 444; Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i'tidāl, vol. 4, p. 173; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayāt 
al-a'yān, vol. 3, p. 342; Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, vol. 13, p. 160; 
Tüsi, Ikhtiyár ma'rifat al-rijāl, p. 390, no. 733; EP, vol. 7, pp. 508—509 (M. Plessner- 
[A.Rippin]). 

See note 17. 

Abū'l-Nadr Muhammad b. al-Sā'ib al-Kalbi al-Küfi (d. 146/763) An expert genea- 
logist and early Shi'i exegete from Kufa; of wide-ranging interests such as history, 
other religions, philology and poetry - all employed in his unextant commentary 
on the Qur'àn, supposedly the longest ever produced. His list of works includes 
Tafsir al-ày alladhi nazala fi gawmin bi-a'yānihim (Commentary on the Sign 
Which Came Down Among a People in Themselves), and also Nāsikh al-Qur'àn 
wa mansükhuhu (The Abrogating and the Abrogated of the Qur'an). He transmit- 
ted on the authority of al-Sha'bī and a group of others. Dhahabi, bar, vol. 1, p.106. 
Dā'ūdī, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 2, pp. 144-145; Ibn al-‘Imad al-Hanbalī, 
Shadharāt al-dhahab, vol. 1, p. 217; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 75, 205-206, 
239; Dhahabi, Mizan al-i'tidāl, vol. 3, p. 556; Safadi, al- Wafi bi'l-wafayat, vol. 3, p. 
83; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayāt al-a'yān, vol. 3, p. 436. 
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This appears to be al-Hasan b. Wāgid al-Ourashī al-Marwazī (d. 157/775 or 
159/777), although he is elsewhere referred to by Shahrastānī as al-Hasan b. Wāgid 
al-Wāgidī. See note 376. 


Chapter 2 
On the manner of the collection of the Qur?àn 


The reference is to the Battle of Agrabā (12/633), fought after the Prophet’s death 
between the Muslims and the Banū Hanifa tribe (from the region known as al- 
Yamama) united under their ‘prophet’ Musaylima. Though the Muslims were vic- 
torious, many in their ranks were killed. EF, vol. 7, pp. 664-5 (W. Montgomery 
Watt). 

‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir, Abū Bakr al-Siddiq (d. 13/634). A figure of monumental 
importance in early Islam. Originally a merchant, known to be an expert genealo- 
gist, he became the Prophet’s very close friend, even accompanying him in his 
escape from Mecca to Medina in CE 622. The father of the Prophet’s wife ‘A’isha; 
on his death he became the first ‘righteous caliph’ of Islam. EF, vol. 1, pp. 109-111 
(W Montgomery Watt). 

Zayd b. Thabit b. al-Dahhak al-Khazraji (d. 45/665). One of the great companions 
of the Prophet. When the Caliph “Umar (see next note) used to leave Medina he 
would appoint Zayd as his representative. Described (by Abū Hurayra) as ‘the 
scholar of this community’. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 296; EI’, vol. 
11, p. 476 (M. Lecker). 

i.e. When ‘Umar assumed power. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab b. Nufayl al-Qurashi al- 
"Adawī, Abū Hafs (d. 23/644). A figure in the first rank of importance in early Islam 
and a close companion of the Prophet, with a famously fiery personality; after an 
initial phase of hostility towards the new faith, his conversion amounted to a 
turning point in Islam’s fortunes; father of the Prophet’s wife Hafsa (see note 74), 
he became the second ‘righteous caliph’ of Islam and presided over the early phase 
of the Islamic conquests. Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, vol. 3, p. 19; "Asgalānī, al- 
Isāba, biography 4781; Ibn al-Jawzī, Sifat al-safwa, vol. 1, p. 101; Isfahānī, Hilyat al- 
awliyā', vol. 1, p. 38; EP, vol. 10, pp. 819-821 (G. Levi Della Vida-[M. Bonner]). 
MA hattā mata thumma "ntagalat: fa-gāma. 

Hafsa bt. “Umar b. al-Khattāb (d. 45/665). After losing her first husband, Khunays 
b. Hudhafa, at the Battle of Badr, she married the Prophet in 3/625. Stories suggest 
her strong emotional bond with her co-wife ‘A’isha. She was credited with knowl- 
edge of reading and writing. EF, vol. 3, pp. 63-65 (L. Veccia-Vaglieri). 

Hudhayfa b. al-Yamān al-"Absī (d. 36/657). A companion of the Prophet, he par- 
ticipated in the Islamic conquests of the Sassanian empire during the caliphate of 
"Umar and is said to have been privy to a secret from the Prophet concerning the 
‘hypocrites’ (munāfigūn). He was appointed governor by “Umar over al-Madà'in 
(i.e. Ctesiphon); 225 traditions are attributed to him in the works on Prophetic 
Tradition. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 203; Mizzī, Tahdhib al-kamāl, 
vol. 4, pp. 191-200. 

Compare Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 26. Here, the conflict of Syrians and 
Iraqis is presented as having been specifically witnessed by Hudhayfa during his 
military campaign in the Armenian steppes. 
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Having made use of Hafsa’s codex, Uthmān's committee returned it to her, it being 
considered to be her private property. After her death Marwan b. al-Hakam (d. 
65/685) confiscated and destroyed the codex. Balādhurī, Ansāb al-ashrāf vol. 1, p. 
427. Also see Suyūtī, Itgān, vol. 1, p. 61. 

Aban b. Sa‘id b. al-‘As b. Umayya al-Qurashi (d. 13/634). A Meccan noble. After 
early opposition to Islam he converted in 7/630. In 9/632 he was sent by the 
Prophet on a mission to Bahrayn; according to the sources he was responsible for 
dictating the revelations gathered in Uthmān's codex to Zayd b. Thābit, by 
"Uthmàn's command (other accounts state however that this was Sa‘id b. al-‘As, 
for example, see English text p. 69; Arabic text, p. 8). 

‘Abd Allāh b. al-Zubayr b. al-'Awwaàm (d. 73/692). The well-known anti-caliph, 
son of Asma’, the daughter of Abū Bakr and sister of ‘A’isha. He was closely related 
to the Prophet on both sides and is said to have personally killed the exarch 
Gregory on the Muslim expedition against the Byzantines in Ifriqiyà in 267/647. He 
commanded the infantry on 'A'isha's side against "Alī at the Battle of the Camel 
(35/656). Said to have been the originator of the advice at the arbitration at Dümat 
al-Jandal to bribe “Amr b. al-‘As, he refused to take the oath to Yazid as Mu'awiya's 
heir-presumptive, taking refuge at Mecca. After al-Husayn’s martyrdom at 
Karbala’, Ibn al-Zubayr began to take action against the Umayyads in his own 
cause, putting himself forward as amīr al-mu'minin (the Commander of the 
Faithful’). He was besieged in Mecca by al-Hajjāj in 72/692, defeated and killed. 
EP, vol. 1, pp. 54-55 (H.A.R. Gibb). 

Sa'id b. al-'Às b. Sa'id b. al-“As b. Umayya al-Qurashi (d. 59/678). His Umayyad 
father was killed fighting on the pagan side at the Battle of Badr (2/624). Sa'id, 
however, quickly won prestige as a Muslim, for eloquence, learning and largesse, at 
the head of an aristocratic group. Especially favoured by the Caliph Uthmān, he 
became unpopular as governor of Kufa after his appointment in 29/649. Though 
supporting ‘A’isha, he declined to take part in the Battle of the Camel (35/656). He 
was appointed by Mu'āwiya as governor of Medina in 49/669 till 54/674. EP, vol. 
8, p. 853 (C.E. Bosworth). 

MA ibn: 

"Abd al-Rahmān b. al-Hārith b. Hishàm b. al-Mughira al-Qurashi al-Makhzümi 
(d. 43/663). One ofthe successors from the Qurayshite nobility, he was considered 
to be a 'trustworthy' (thiqa) transmitter. He was raised in Umar's family, Umar 
having married his mother on the death of "Abd al-Rahmān's father. He died 
during Mu'àwiya's reign in Medina. Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghāba, vol. 3, p. 432. 

Ibn Abi Dā ūd al-Sijistani, Kitab al-Masahif, edited and translated by Arthur Jeffery 
as Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur'àn, p. 19; also Suyüti, Itgān, vol. 
1, p. 61; Tabarī, Jami‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, pp. 20-21. 

Q. 33. 

Khuzayma b. Thābit b. al-Fākih b. Tha'laba al-Ansari al-Khatmi (d. 37/657). 
Medinan companion ofthe Prophet from the aristocracy of Aws before Islam and 
among their foremost heroes. He carried the standard of the Banū Khatma (a sub- 
tribe of Aws, one of the clans of the Ansàr in Medina) at the conquest of Mecca 
and was killed at Siffin fighting for "Alī. 38 prophetic traditions were transmitted by 
him in Muslim, Bukhari and others. Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamál, vol. 5, pp. 455—456. 
Q. 33:23. 

Bukhari, Fada’il al-Qur'àn, 3; Bukhari, Maghāzī, 17; also Tirmidhi, Tafsir Sūra 9, 19. 
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i.e. O. 33:23. 

i.e. to be martyred. 

Ja far b. Abi Talib (8/629). The cousin of the Prophet and elder brother of ‘Ali. One 
of the emigrants to Ethiopia, he was later martyred at the battle of Mu'ta. Called 
al-Tayyar (‘the Flyer’) after the Prophet dreamed of him in the wake of the battle 
with bloody wings in a throng of angels - evoking the fact that both hands had 
been cut off in the lead-up to his death. EP, vol. 2, p. 372 (L. Veccia Vaglieri). 

See the previous note for an explanation of this name. 

Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmān ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'üd b. Ghafil b. Habib b. Shamkh al- 
Hudhali (d. 32/652). Famous companion of the Prophet, Qur'àn-reader and trans- 
mitter of exegetical material; humble in origin; in some accounts, one of the first to 
embrace Islam (Sakhawi, al-Kawakib al-durriyya, vol. 1, p. 333, claims that he was 
third, after Khadija bt. Khuwaylid and "Alī b. Abi Talib); received the Ourān 
directly from the Prophet and is said to have been the first to recite it publicly in 
Mecca; one of the emigrants to Ethiopia; present at the Battle of Badr and of Uhud; 
after the Prophet’s death, took part at the decisive Battle of Yarmūk (13/636); 
during the caliphate of ‘Umar, was given important administrative and diplomatic 
functions; settled in Kufa in 21/642, where he enjoyed great respect; finally clashed 
with the authority of the Caliph Uthmān b. ‘Affan and fell from grace. Isfahani, 
Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 1, p. 124; Ibn al-Jawzī, Sifat al-safwa, vol. 1, p. 154; Mizzi, 
Tahdhib al-kamāl, vol. 10, p. 532; EP, vol. 3, pp. 873-875 (J.-C. Vadet). 

Ibn Umm ‘Abd, i.e. Ibn Mas üd. For the tradition, see Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, 
vol. 1, p. 124; also Muqaddimat al-mabānī, in Arthur Jeffery, Two Muqaddimas, 
p. 93. 

Ubayy b. Ka'b b. Qays b. ‘Ubayd, Abū Mundhir al-Ansari al-Madani (d. 21/642 or 
29/649 or 34/654). A companion of the Prophet and member of the Ansar; origi- 
nally from amongst the Jewish Banü'l-Najjàr and one of their rabbis. Secretary to 
the Prophet in Medina and one of the foremost Qur'àn reciters, he was even known 
as Sayyid al-Qurra’. As the Prophet's secretary he is said to have memorized pas- 
sages of the Qur'àn at the time oftheir revelation, reciting them over to the Prophet 
‘for guidance and instruction’; he possessed his own alternative recension of the 
Qur'àn which was declared defective by Umar b. al-Khattāb. Isfahānī, Hilyat al- 
awliyā”, vol. 1, p. 250; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghāba, vol. 1, p. 61; Ibn al-Jawzī, Sifat al- 
safwa, vol. 1, p. 189; 'Asqalàni, al-Isába, vol. 1, p 31; Ibn Sa'd, Tabagāt (Cairo, 
1377/1957), vol. 3, pp. 498-502; EP, vol. 2, pp. 764—765 (A. Rippin). See also 
Bukhari, Fada’il al-Qur’an, bab 8 (= al-qurrà' min ashāb rasūl Allah), passim. 
Sijistānī, Kitab al-Masahif, p. 24. 

On the subject of people's approval of Uthmān, see Sijistani, Kitab al-Masahif, p. 12. 
MA fa-mushafāhumā : fa-mushafuhuma. l 

MA min: . 

On the variation in number of the manuscripts sent by Uthmān to the provinces, 
see Suyüti, Itgān, vol. 1, p. 62. 


100 Zirr b. Hubaysh : Zarri b. Hubaysh MA. Zirr b. Hubaysh b. Habasha (or Hubāsha), 


Abü Maryam al-Asadi al-Küfi (d. 82/701). By reputation, an outstanding author- 
ity; did critical review of recitation in the presence of ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'üd, 
Uthmān and "Alī; then ‘Asim and others did critical review of recitation in his 
presence. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 294; also Dodge, Fihrist of al- 
Nadim, p. 64. 
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Q. 33. 
Q. 2, which contains 286 verses. 
Muqaddimat al-mabānī in Jeffery, Two Mugaddimas, pp. 82-83. 


104 Sa'īd b. al-Musayyib b. Hazn b. Abī Wahb al-Makhzūmī al-Qurashī Abū 
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Muhammad (d. 94/712-13). Known as Sayyid al-Tābi'īn (Master of the succes- 
sors). His biography is in Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagāt, vol. 5, p. 88; Ibn al-Jawzī, Sifat al- 
safwa, vol. 2, p. 44; Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 2, p. 161; Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat 
al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 308; Mizzī, Tahdhīb al-kamāl, vol. 7, pp. 297-304. 

Jeffery, Two Mugaddimas, p. 79. 

Q. 9:64. 

MA thumma:_. 

Compare Kulaynī, Usūl, vol. 4, pp. 440-441 (= kitāb fadl al-Qur'àn, bab al- 
nawādir, hadith 16). 


Suyüti, Itgān, vol. 1, p. 67. 

Idem. 

Surat al-Fātiha, O. 1. 

ie. O.2. 

Rufay' b. Mihrān Abū'l-"Āliya al-Riyahi (d. 90/708-9 or 96/714). A distinguished 


Medinan exegete and transmitter of the Qur'àn and of prophetic traditions in the 
first generation of successors (tābi'ūn). Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 
284-285; Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamāl, vol. 6, pp. 220-223. 

Q. 33. 

i.e. the Battle of “Aqraba (12/633). 

Sijistani, Kitab al-Masahif, p. 22 (with a slight difference in wording). 

Q. 2. 

= The Ark of the Covenant. 

Q. 2:248. Compare Tabarī, Jami‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 26. 

The epithet refers to Zayd’s education among the Jewish tribes of the sāfila in 
Medina, or even perhaps to his Jewish origins. See ‘Zayd b. Thabit, “A Jew with 
Two Sidelocks”: Judaism and Literacy in Pre-Islamic Medina (Yathrib)’ in 
Michael Lecker, Jews and Arabs in Pre- and Early Islamic Arabia, pp. 259-272. 
Jeffery, Two Muqaddimas, p. 95; Sijistani, Kitab al-Masāhif, p. 15; Majlisi, Bihar 
al-anwar, vol. 89, p. 73; also Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya', vol. 1, p. 125. 

Q. 13:31. 

Jeffery, Two Muqaddimas, p. 105; also compare Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayān, vol. 6, p. 
26-27. 

MA lam yatlubū : là talabū. 

On the entire notion of the codex of ‘Ali, see Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, 
vol. 1, p. 4 ff. 

Muhammad b. Sīrīn Abū Bakr b. Abi Amra al-Basri (d. 110/728). The client of 
Anas b. Mālik. Considered the leading religious authority of Basra in his genera- 
tion, besides al-Hasan al-Basrī. Material is transmitted on his authority concern- 
ing the hurdf of the Qur'àn. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, pp. 151-152; 
Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamál, vol. 16, pp. 345-350. 

Compare: Suyüti, Itgān, vol. 1, p. 59. For a fuller discussion of the codex of ‘Ali, see 
Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, vol. 1, p. 4 ff. 

The sense seems to be two differently meant instances of a single expression, i.e. 
an equivocation. If it is instead two similarly meant instances of an expression, 
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this may refer to the same feature described above by Abū Hatim when he says 
“Ali placed each verse beside what was similar to it’. 

129 Q. 25:30. 

130 Q. 20:94. 

131 Q. 7:150. Compare the information in this paragraph with Kulayni, Usiil, vol. 4, 
pp. 443-444 (= kitāb fadl al-Qur'àn, bab al-nawādir, hadith 23); also al-Saffar al- 
Qummi, Basā'ir al-darajāt, section 4, p. 193, hadith 3. 

132 Q.73. 

133 The sources of this tradition in the Sahih and Musnad books may be consulted 
in Khü', al-Bayān fi tafsir al-Qur'àn, p. 499. For this version of the hadith al- 
thaqalayn see al-Hākim al-Naysābūrī, al-Mustadrak 'ala'l-sahihayn, vol. 3, p. 148. 
Also see Tirmidhī, Manāgib, 31. 

134 Q. 15:9. 

135 Q.28:51. 

136 Q. 75:17. 

137 Q.85:22. 

138 On the subject of the position of the imams on the Uthmānic codex, see Majlisi, 
Bihār al-anwar, vol. 89, p. 74. 

139 Q.21:27. 

140 Abū Dā'ūd, Sunna, 16; Ibn Māja, Muqaddima, 10. 

141 Compare O. 4:46. 

142 Q. 5:44. 

143 Compare O. 3:50 and O. 3:3. 

144 Ta’wil (esoteric hermeneutic) complements tanzil (sending down/revelation). 
Ta’wil lexically suggests ‘taking up’, as tanzil refers to the journey in the opposite 
direction. See Shahrastani's discussion in chapter 8. 


145 Q. 3:7. 
Chapter 3 
On the difference between reporters over the order of 
the descent of the chapters of the Qur?àn [...] 
146 Q.2:116. 
147 Jeffery, Two Muqaddimas, p. 118. 
148 Q. 2:132. 
149 Q.3:133. 
150 Jeffery, Two Muqaddimas, pp. 117-118. 
151 O. 57:24. 


152 Jeffery, Two Mugaddimas, p. 118. 

153 e.g. Q. 9:100. 

154 i.e. With rivers flowing from beneath them’. 

155 Q. 3:184. 

156 Jeffery, Two Muqaddimas, p. 118. 

157 Q. 2:259. 

158 Q. 86:17. 

159 O. 30:30. It seems unclear which of the various lāms in the Arabic was at first mis- 
takenly doubled: lā tabdīla li-khalgi lah. 
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160 In all the cases now mentioned some consonant is omitted. 

161 O. 11:105. See Muqaddimat al-mabānī, in Jeffery, Two Muqaddimas, p. 151. 

162 O. 18:64. See Muqaddimat al-mabānī, in Jeffery, Two Muqaddimas, p. 152; also 
Dani, al-Maqna' fi ma'rifa marsūm masahif ahl al-amsār, p. 33 and p. 108. 

163 O. 96:18. See Muqaddimat al-mabānī, in Jeffery, Two Muqaddimas, p. 37 and p. 
108. 

164 O. 17:11. See Muqaddimat al-mabānī, in Jeffery, Two Muqaddimas, p. 37 and p. 
108. 

165 Q. 4:87. 

166 Q. 18:49. 

167 Q. 25:7. 

168 O. 70:36. 

169 i.e. being one of the so-called ‘inseparable prepositions’, it would have been 
normal to have the orthography in which li- combines with the following word. 
e.g. mā li-lladhina kafarū. See the chapter ‘dhikr al-magtū' wa l-mawsūl in Dani, 
Magna‘, p. 75. 

170 ie. al-mald’u. It is written with wāw and alif, e.g. at O. 23:24, and it is written 
without them, e.g. at Q. 7:60. See Sijistani, Kitab al-Masahif, p. 110. 

171 Q. 6:34. Sijistani, Kitab al-Masahif, p. 107. 

172 i.e. with yā as the carrier of the hamza. See Sijistani, Kitab al-Masahif, p. 113. 

173 O. 42:51. 

174 i.e. with ya’ as the carrier of the hamza. . 

175 Q. 10:15. Tilgā'iis generally written here with yd’ as the carrier of the hamza. See 
Sijistani, Kitab al-Masahif, p. 108. 

176 Q.51:47. The second ya’ is superfluous. See Sijistani, Kitab al-Masahif, p. 113. 

177 O. 27:21. One would expect aw la-adhbahannahu. Note that the manuscript as 
reproduced by Adharshab gives an incorrect reference for the quoted expression, 
as follows. al-naml : al-nahl MA. 

178 O. 9:47. One would expect wa la-awda'ū. See Dani, Maqna‘, p. 94. 

179 Q. 3:167. One would expect wa la-ttaba‘nakum.‘See Zarkashi, al-Burhān fī "ulūm 
al-Qur'àn, vol. 1, p. 380 ff. 

180 The tribe of the Prophet, from Mecca and its vicinity. 

181 Hudhayl were the tribe of Northern Arab descent which from early times occu- 
pied the lands east and west of Mecca, extending into the mountains in the direc- 
tion of Tà'if. According to Ibn al-Kalbi, the tribe was the first to introduce idolatry 
amongst Ismā' īl's descendents. Consult Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-Asnam. 

182 Hārith b. Ka'b, also known as the Balharith, were the tribe belonging to the 
Yemeni group who inhabited the district of Najrān, south of Mecca (sections also 
lived in Raydat al-Say'al in Hadramawt and in al-Falaja near Damascus). Some 
ofthe tribe professed Christianity, and the Melkite delegation sent from Najràn to 
the Prophet, circa 8/630, consisted in Balharith tribesmen. See Ibn Hisham, Sīra, 
p. 401 and pp. 958-962. 

183 These are all conventions embellishing Qur'an recitation. They are, respectively, 

. the'slanting' pronunciation of à in Arabic, nasalisation, assimilation of the first of 
two consonants to the second, emphasis on a consonant (alternatively: ‘velarisa- 
tion’), and lengthening (literally: ‘thinning’) of a (fatha). 

184 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 2, 332; Abū Dā ūd, Witr, 22; also Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 2, 
440 (with slight difference in wording). See Zarkashi, Burhān, vol. 1, p. 211. 
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Ishmām is the pronunciation of i towards u, and u towards i. 

Harf means both ‘letter’ and ‘edge’. For the prophetic tradition on the existence of 
the outer and inner dimensions, see Suyūtī, Itgān, vol. 2, pp. 184—185. 

In this context, the mathānī are those chapters of the Qur'àn which are shorter 
than the longest chapter and than those containing 100 verses, but which are 
longer than those in the portion called al-mufassal. See Lane, Arabic-English 
Lexicon, vol. 1, p. 360. 

In the margin of the manuscript at this point is the statement: "God's Messenger 
(may God bless him and give him peace) said, "Recite al-Fil and Quraysh not sep- 
arating them”, and it is likewise transmitted in regard to al-Duhd and A-lam 
nashrāh. 

The manuscript has the following here in the margin: Upto this pointis Meccan, 
and they differed over the end of the scripture [sic]. Ibn ‘Abbas said, “It consists 
in al-Ankabüt"; and on Mujahid’s authority it is “al-Mutaffifun”’ 

There is a lacuna here in the manuscript as follows: wa'l-jumla [ ] harfan. A 
number has evidently been omitted. 

See note 92. 

See note 94. 

Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Khalid b. "Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
al-Bargī al-Qummi. Amongst the foremost Shi hadith scholars and authorities 
on reports (akhbār). One of the companions of Imam Misa al-Kāzim (d. 183/799) 
and Imam ‘Ali b. Misa al-Rida (d. 203/817), he survived until the days of Imam 
Muhammad al-Tagī (d. 220/835). Often confused with his famous son Abū Ja far 
Ahmad al-Bargī (d. 274/887) whose Kitab al-Mahasin seems to have grown out of 
an earlier version by the elder Bargī. Sadr, Ta’sis al-shi‘a li-'ulüm al-islām, p. 259 
and p. 330. Tūsī, Fihrist, p. 148. Also see ‘al-Barqi’, EI, Supplement, pp. 127-128 
(Ch. Pellat). 

Ahmad b. Abi Ya'gūb b. Wādih, known as ‘al-Ya‘qub? (d. 278/892). His grandfa- 
ther was among the clients of al-Mansur (d. 158/775), the ‘Abbasid emperor who 
founded Baghdad. He travelled widely in the lands of Islam, both east and west. 
Shi‘ in religion, his History includes data omitted by other historians. 

These two short prayers, written in the manuscript (folio 11B) at an angle after the 
lists, are known as the Sarat al-Hafd and Sarat al-Khal‘ which Ubayy b. Ka'b 
placed in his codex (i.e. the Ounūt prayer - as mentioned on p. 72). It is notewor- 
thy that we appear to have here the most ancient complete text of the two süras. 
Adharshab (Tafsir al-Shahrastáni, p. 140, note 1) suggests that this is the well- 
known ‘Book of Sufficiency’ (Kitab al-Istighna’), or "The Sufficiency in the Science 
of the Qur'àn' (al-Istighn@ fī “ilm al-Qur’an), by Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Mugri’ 
al-Nahwi (d. 388/998), [GAL, S1, p. 597 has: Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad 
Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Mugri' al- Anbari]. He composed the Istighnā” in 20 volumes 
and put it together over a twelve-year period. Hajji Khalifa, Kashf al-zunün, vol. 
1, p.79 and p. 441. 

The chapters in question are called the Long Seven (al-sab‘ al-tuwal) because they 
are the longest chapters of the Qur'an. See Tabarsi, Majma‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 
14. 

Amongst the chapters of the Qur'àn, the chapter of Repentance uniquely lacks the 
opening formula: ‘In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the Compassionate’. 
Thus it is sometimes run together with the previous chapter, the Spoils. 
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This last interpretation proves to be that of Shahrastānī himself, as explored by 
him in the ‘arcana of the verses’. 

Tabarsi, Majma‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 14. 

MA al-mufassal : al-sab‘ al-mufassal. 

This appears to be Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Misa al-Wasiti from Farghana (d. 
331/942 in Merv). The work quoted by Shahrastani is seemingly not extant. 

MA ihdā ‘ashara : ahad ‘ashar. 

Q. 42. 

MA arba' ‘ashara : arba' 'ashar. 

Suyüti, Itgān, vol. 1, p. 58; Tabarsī, Majma‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 14; Majlisi, Bihar 
al-anwār, vol. 89, p. 27. 

Sa'īd b. Jubayr b. Hishām al-Asadī, Abū "Abd Allāh (d. 175/791). A jurist famed 
for piety. Ibn ‘Abbas is reported as saying O People of Kufa! You inquire of me 
while Sa‘id b. Jubayr is amongst you?’ Sa īd rebelled with Ibn al-Ash‘ath against al- 
Hajjaj and was killed in consequence. Dā'ūdī, Tabagāt al-mufassirīn, vol. 2, pp. 
181-182; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, vol. 1, p. 11; Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, 
vol. 4, p. 272; Ibn al-‘Imad al-Hanbali, Shadharāt al-dhahab, vol. 1, p. 108; Ibn al- 
Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 305; Ibn Khallikān, Wafayat al-a‘yan, vol. 2, 
p.112. 

O. 15:87. 

Itis also claimed that the term Doubled Ones in O. 15:87 refers to the chapter of 
Praise (al-Hamd), i.e. the Exordium, O. 1. Tabarsī, Majma‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 14. 


Chapter 4 
On readings (qira’at) 


In the margin of the manuscript (12B) are the following ten names: Ibn Kathir, 
Nafi', Aba ‘Amr, ‘Asim, Ibn ‘Amir, Hamza, Kisa’i, Ibn al-Qa'qa', Ya'qüb b. Ishaq, 
Khalaf b. Hisham. 

‘Abd Allāh b. Kathir b. Zadhan b. Fīrūzān b. Hormuz, ‘imam’ Abū Ma'bad al- 
Makki al- Dari (al-Dārānī). Born in Mecca 45/665, he remained by consensus the 
foremost authority in readings (girā āt) until his death. From a family of Iranian 
origin that had emigrated to Yemen, he was the client of ‘Amr b. 'Alqama al- 
Kinānī and earned his livelihood as a perfumer (= dārānī). It is also said that his 
name was al-Dārī because he was from the tribe of Banū'l-Dār b. Hani’. His recog- 
nition as a ‘canonical reader’ was through the Shāfiī scholar, Ibn Mujahid, who 
was connected with Ibn Abi Bizza (Bizzi, also Bizza) and Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman (‘Qunbul’) - the direct pupils of Ibn Kathir himself. See Ibn al-Jazari, 
Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 433; also Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamāl, vol. 10, p. 439. 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Alqama b. Nàfi' b. Umar b. Subh b. ‘Awn, Abü'l-Hasan 
al-Nabbāl al-Makki (d. 240/854, or 245/859). In his time, the foremost authority 
in Mecca on recitation. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 123-124. 

On this translation, see note 22. 

Wahb b. Wadih, Abü'l-Qàsim al-Makki (d. 190/806). Studied recitation with crit- 
ical review under Isma'il al-Qust, then with Shibl b. "Abbād and Ma'rüf b. 
Mushkān. Later Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Oawwās and Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Bizzi (i.e. Ibn Abi Bizza) transmitted recitation on his authority with critical 
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review. The leadership of Ourān-reciters at Mecca fell to him. Ibn al-Jazarī, 
Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, p. 361. 

Ismā'īl b. ‘Abd Allah b. Oustantīn, Abū Ishaq al-Makhzümi (= cliental agnomen) 
al-Makkī, known as al-Oust (d. 170/786). Recited in the presence of Ibn Kathīr 
and of his two associates Shibl b. ‘Abbad and Ma rūf b. Mushkān. Ibn al-Jazarī, 
Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 165—166; also Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadīm, vol. 1, p. 
64. 

Shibl b. ‘Abbad, Abū Dā'ūd, al-Makki (d. 148/765). Transmitted exegesis from 
Mujāhid b. Jabr al-Makkī. One of the most eminent associates of Ibn Kathīr; 
declared to have been a trustworthy and accurate reciter. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al- 
nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 323-324; also Mizzī, Tahdhib al-kamāl, vol. 8, p. 269. 

Ma'rüf b. Mushkān, Abūl-Walīd al-Makkī (d. 165/782). Reciter of Mecca, with 
Shibl. Descended from the Iranians sent in ships by the Sasanian emperor to drive 
the Abyssinians from Yemen, he studied recitation with critical review (‘arada) 
under Ibn Kathir. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 303-304. 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Qasim b. Nāfi' b. Abi Bizza, Abū'l- 
Hasan al-Bizzi al-Makki (d. 250/864). Reciter of Mecca and the caller to prayer 
of the Sacred Mosque. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 119-120. 
‘Ikrima b. Sulayman b. Kathir, Abū'l-Oāsim al-Makki (d. before 200/815). 
Studied, with critical review, under Shibl and Isma‘il al-Qust; Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Bizzi studied under him with critical review. He was the leading 
authority in recitation for the Meccans after Shibl and his associates. Ibn al-Jazari, 
Ghayat al-nihaya, vol. 2, p. 515. 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Khalid b. Muhammad b. Sa'īd b. Jurja, Aba 
‘Amr al-Makhzūmī (= cliental agnomen), nicknamed Qunbul (d. 291/903). The 
foremost authority of the reciters of the Hijaz; he studied recitation, with critical 
review, under Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Awn al-Nabal. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al- 
nihaya, vol. 2, pp. 165-166. 

"Abd al-Wahhab b. Fulayh b. Riyah (d. circa 250/864). Studied recitation with 
critical review and auditing, under Dā'ūd b. Shibl and a large number of young 
men (fitydn) of Mecca and their shaykhs, amounting to 80 people. Ibn al-Jazari, 
Ghayat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 480-481. 

MA Jabr : Jabir. See note 37. 

Nāfi'b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Na'īm, Abū Ruwaym, also Abū Na'īm, also Abü'l- 
Hasan, also Abū "Abd Allāh (d. 169/785-6, or 170/786—7, or 167/783-4, or 
150/767, or 157/774), al-Laythi (= cliental agnomen) given that he was the client of 
Ja‘wana b. Sha'üb al-Laythi. One of the ‘seven reciters'. Originally from Isfahan, 
he was said to have been a black man, of fine appearance. Studied recitation, with 
critical review, under a group of successors in Medina. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al- 
nihāya, vol. 2, pp. 330-334; Bukhārī, al-Ta rīkh al-kabir, vol. 4, part 2, p. 87; Mizzi, 
Tahdhib al-kamāl, vol. 19, p. 22; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 63, 70, 79, 80, 81. 
‘Isa b. Mina b. Wardān b. ‘Isa b. “Abd al-Samad b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd Allāh al-Zarqi, 
also al-Marri, nicknamed Oālūn (d. 220/835). Reciter and grammarian of Medina; 
itis said that he was the stepson of Nāfi' and it was he who named him Oālūn due 
to the excellence of his recitation, gālūn being from Greek kalos, kale, kalon, 
meaning ‘excellent’. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 615-616; Dodge, 
Fihrist of al-Nadīm, p. 64; also Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujūm al-zāhira, vol. 2, p. 235. 
"Uthman b. Sa'id, or alternatively Sa'id b. "Abd Allāh b. ‘Amr b. Sulayman b. 
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Ibrahim, Abū Sa‘id, and also Abü'l-Qàsim, or Abū “Amr, al-Qurashi (= cliental 
agnomen) al-Qibti al-Misri, nicknamed “Warsh’ (d. 197/813). In his day acknowl- 
edged as the chief authority of the recognized reciters, he critically reviewed the 
Qur'an with Nāfi' many times. Died in Egypt. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 
1, p. 502; also Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujüm al-zāhira, vol. 2, p.155; also Ibn al-‘Imad 
al-Hanbali, Shadharat al-dhahab, vol. 1, p. 349. 

Ismá'il b. Jafar b. Abi Kathir al-Ansari (= cliental agnomen) Abū Ishaq or alter- 
natively Abū Ibrahim (and Abū Bishr, according to Shahrastani) al-Madanī (d. 
180/796, or 177/793). He recited in the presence of Shayba b. Nassah (see Ibn al- 
Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 329—330), then in the presence of Nafi' and 
Sulayman b. Muslim b. Jamaz and ‘Isa b. Wardan. Died in Baghdad. Ibn al-Jazari, 
Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 163; also Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 64, 81. 
"Abd al-Rahman b. 'Abdüs, Abü'l-Za'rà' al-Baghdadi (d. shortly after 280/893). 
Studied recitation, with critical review, under Abū Umar al-Dawrī with numer- 
ous transmissions. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 373-374. 

Hafs b. Umar b. ‘Abd al- Aziz b. Suhbàn, Abū ‘Amr al-Dawri al- Azdī al-Baghdādī 
al-Nahwi (‘the grammarian’) al-Darir (‘the blind man’) (d. 246/860). There is con- 
fusion whether his name is Abū ‘Amr or Abt ‘Umar. Resident of Samarra, leader 
in recitation and the chief authority in his period; the first person to collect recita- 
tion; recited in the presence of Isma‘ll b. Ja‘far on the authority of Nafi'. Ibn al- 
Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 255-256; Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i'tidāl, vol. 1, p. 
265; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, p. 557. 

Ibn al-Jazari renders the lineage of Abū ‘Amr at greater length: Zabban b. al-‘Ala’ 
b. ‘Ammar etc. etc., with more than 20 variations occurring in his name. Ibn al- 
Jazari transmits (on Qadi Asad al-Yazidi's authority) that he was said to be Abū 
‘Amr from Fars, from the locale known as Kāzirūn. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al- 
nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 288-289; also Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 63, 68, 70, 72- 
73, 78, 87, 90-93, 103, 109, 191, 231. 

Yahya b. al-Mubārak b. al-Mughira, Abū Muhammad al-*Adwī al-Basri, known 
as al-Yazidi (d. 202/817-18). Grammarian and reciter; resident of Baghdad; 
known as al-Yazīdī because of his association with Yazid b. Mansür al-Humayri 
(the maternal uncle of the caliph al-Mahdī). The latter studied recitation, with 
critical review, under Abū ‘Amr al-Yazīdī, taking over the responsibility for that 
from him. He also studied recitation under Hamza al-Zayyat (see below in text). 
Died in Merv. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, p. 375. It seems that 
Shahrastàni mentions the agnomen of al-Yazidi as Abū ‘Amr while Ibn al-Jazari 
mentions it in numerous contexts as Abū Muhammad’. 

Salih b. Ziyad b. “Abd Allāh b. Ismá'il b. Ibrahim b. al-Jārūd, Abū Shu‘ayb al-Süsi 
al-Raggī (d. 261/874—5). Studied recitation with critical review, and auditing, 
under Abü Muhammad al-Yazidi, and was amongst his most eminent students. 
Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 332—333; also Mizzī, Tahdhib al-kamāl, 
vol. 9, pp. 29-30. 

MA Sa‘id ibn Jubayr wa Mujahid ibn Jabr : Said wa Mujahid ibnay Jubayr. This 
is an error repeated in the manuscript. It appears that the copyist abridged and 
wrote these names in the form mentioned, in the mistaken belief that Sa' id and 
Mujāhid were brothers. Also see note 365. Sa'id and Mujāhid are amongst those 
in whose presence Abū ‘Amr b. al-"Alā' recited (see above in text), as confirmed 
by Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-niháya, vol. 1, pp. 288-292. 
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Shujà' b. Abi Nasr, Abū Nu‘aym, al-Balkhi (d. 190/806). Amongst the most 
eminent associates of Abū ‘Amr b. al-"Alā". Died in Baghdad. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat 
al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 324. 

MA al-Balkhī: al-Bajlī. 

Muhammad b. Ghalib, Abū Ja'far al-Anmáti al-Baghdadi (d. 254/868). Studied 
recitation under Shuja‘ who in turn studied it under Abū “Amr. Ibn al-Jazarī, 
Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, pp. 226-227. 

‘Asim b. Bahdala, Abū'l-Najūd Abū Bakr al-Asadi (= cliental agnomen) al-Küfi. 
Some report that Abü'l-Najüd was the name of his father, no first name for him 
other than that being known, while Bahdala was the name of his mother; others 
state that the first name of Abū'l-Najūd was in fact "Abd Allah. Leadership of the 
reciters in Kufa devolved to him after Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Sulami. Numerous 
accounts of the date of his death are mentioned, among them: 120/738, 127/745, 
128/746, 130/748. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 349; also Dodge, 
Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 64-5, 70, 73. 

MA huwa mawlà : huwa fi mawla. 

MA Bahdala : Bahāla Bahdala. 

Also known as Shu‘ba (rather than Abū Bakr) b. "Ayyāsh b. Salim, Abū Bakr al- 
Hannāt al-Asadī al-Küfi (d. 193/809 or 194/810). Rated as an impeccable trans- 
mitter. There are thirteen variations of his first name, the most correct of which 
is seemingly Shuba. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghayat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 325-326; Dodge, 
Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 65, 80. 

Ibn al-Jazari mentions the name of his father and grandfather as follows: Ya'qüb 
b. Muhammad b. Khalifa b. Sa'id b. Hilal, Abū Yūsufal-A'shā (‘the blind man’) al- 
Tamīmī al-Küfi (d. circa 200/815-16). He studied recitation, with critical review, 
under Abū Bakr Shu‘ba, and Muhammad b. Habib al-Shumüni. Ibn al-Jazarī, 
Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, p. 390. 

Yahya b. Adam b. Sulayman b. Khàlid b. Usayd Abū Zakariyyā al-Silhi (d. 
203/818-819). Transmitted recitation on the authority of Abū Bakr b. "Ayyāsh, 
by auditing. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, pp. 363-364; Dodge, Fihrist 
of al-Nadim, pp. 67, 78, 82, 506, 549. 

Muhammad b. Habib, Abü Ja'far al-Shumüni al-Küfi. Studied recitation, with 
critical review, under Abū Yüsuf al-A'sha. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, 
pp. 114-115. 

Shu'ayb b. Ayyüb b. Ruzayg, Abū Bakr, also known as Abū Bakr al-Sarifini (d. 
130/748 or 131/748-9). He studied recitation with critical review, and auditing, 
under Yahya b. Adam. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 327; Mizzi, 
Tahdhib al-kamāl, vol. 8, pp. 362-363. 

Hafs b. Sulayman b. Mughira, Abt ‘Amr b. Abi Dā'ūd al-Asadi al-Küfi al- Ghadiri 
al-Bazaz, also known as Hufays (d. 180/796). He studied recitation with critical 
review and dictation (talgīn) under ‘Asim, as the latter’s stepson. Ibn al-Jazarī, 
Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 254-255; also al-Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i‘tidal, vol. 1, p. 
261. 

‘Amr b. al-Sabbah b. Subayh, Abū Hafs al-Baghdadi (d. 221/836). Skilled reciter, 
transmitted recitation with critical review and auditing on the authority of Hafs 
b. Sulayman. Al-Dani said that they were brothers. It has also been said that he 
and Ubayd were one and the same (see note 246). Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, 
vol. 1, p. 601. 
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‘Ubayd b. Sabbah b. Abi Shar‘ b. Subayh, Abū Muhammad al-Nahshalī al-Küfi, 
later al-Baghdadi. Studied recitation with critical review under Hafs, who studied 
under ‘Asim; Ahmad b. Sahl al-Ashnani and others transmitted recitation from 
him. Abū "Alī al-Ahwāzī said: “Amr b. al-Sabbah and ‘Ubayd b. al-Sabbah were 
not brothers’. Hafiz Abū “Amr said, ‘[...] they were brothers’, while others said 
‘they are one and the same’. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 494—496. 
Ibn al-Jazari mentions him with the name Hamdan b. Abi Uthmān al-Daggāg. 
He says: ‘he transmitted recitation with critical review on the authority of Hafs’. 
Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 260. 

Ahmad b. Sahl b. al-Fayrūzān (not as in the manuscript, Firüz) (d. 307/919-920). 
Shaykh Abū'l-"Abbās al- Ashnānī recited in the presence of ‘Ubayd b. al-Sabbah 
the associate of Hafs; he recited in the presence of a group of the associates of 
"Amr b. al-Sabbah. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghayat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 59-60. 

MA Hubaysh: Jubaysh. See note 100. 

‘Abd Allah b. Habib b. Rabia, Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Sulami al-Darir (= ‘the 
blind") (d. 73/692 or 74/693). The Kufan reciter (not to be confused with Abü 
"Abd al-Rahmān al-Sulami, the famous Süfi author of Nīshāpūr, d. 412/1021). 
Studied recitation under "Alī and Uthmān, "Abd Allāh b. Mas'üd, Zayd b. Thabit 
and Ubayy b. Ka'b; ‘Asim and many others studied recitation under him. Ibn al- 
Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihaya, vol. 1, pp. 313-314. 

Hamza b. Habib b. Umāra al-Kūfī al-Tamimi (probably as the Banū Tamim's 
client, but sometimes held to have been an actual member of the tribe) al-Zayyāt 
(‘the oil-dealer’) (d. 156/773, or 154/771, or 158/775). One of the ‘seven reciters’; 
studied recitation, with critical review, under Sulayman b. al-A'mash, Humran 
b. A'yan, Abū Ishaq al-Sabīī, Ibn Abi Layla, Jafar b. Muhammad al-Sadiq and 
others. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihaya, vol. 1, pp. 261-263; al-Dhahabī, Mīzān 
al-i‘tidal, vol. 1, p. 284; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadīm, pp. 66, 67, 69, 70, 73, 79-81, 
84—85. 

A trading post on the Iranian frontier. 

MA Sulaym : Salman. 

Sulaym b. ‘Isa b. Sulaym b. ‘Amir b. Ghalib b. Sa'īd b. Sulaym b. Dā'ūd, Abū Īsā, 
also Abū Muhammad al-Hanafī (= cliental agnomen) al-Küfi (d. 188/804, or 
189/805). He did a critical review of the Qur’an with Hamza, being one of his fore- 
most associates. Hafs b. ‘Umar al-Dawri, Khalaf b. Hisham and Khallād b. Khalid 
did a critical review with him. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghayat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 318-319; 
also Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, p. 69. 

Khalaf b. Hishàm b. Thalab b. Khalaf, Abū Muhammad al-Asadi (d. 229/844). 
One ofthe ten reciters; one of those who transmitted on the authority of Sulaym, 
on the authority of Hamza. Died in Baghdad. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 
1, pp. 273-274; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, p. 69, 78-81, 84, 102. 

Khallād b. Khalid, Abū Īsā, also Abū "Abd Allāh al-Shaybānī (= cliental agnomen) 
al-Kūfī (d. 120/738). He studied recitation, with critical review, under Sulaym. 
Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 274-275. 

"Abd al-Rahmān b. Abi Layla Abū ‘Isa al- Ansārī al-Kūfī (d. 83/702). An eminent 
successor. Studied recitation with critical review under ‘Ali b. Abi Talib; his son 
Īsā transmitted recitation on his authority. Died at the Battle of Jamajim between 
al-Ash‘ath and al-Hajjaj. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 376-377. 
MA Sulayman : Sulaym. 
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Sulayman b. Mihrān al-A‘mash, Abū Muhammad al-Asadi al-Kāhilī (= cliental 
agnomen) al-Küfi (d. 148/765). The eminent authority; he studied recitation, with 
critical review, under Ibrahim al-Nakhaī, Zirr b. Hubaysh, Zayd b. Wahb, ‘Asim 
b. Abīl-Najūd, Mujahid b. Jabr, Abū'l-"Āliya al-Riyahi, and others. Ibn al-Jazari, 
Ghayat al-nihaya, vol. 1, pp. 315-316. 

MA ibn : abi. 

MA Sulaym : Salim. 

"Ali b. Hamza b. ‘Abd Allah b. Bahman b. Fīrūz al-Asadi (= cliental agnomen), 
Abü'l-Hasan al-Kisāī (d. 185/801 or 193/809). One of the descendants of Iranians 
from the Sawad region of Iraq; leadership of the Kufan reciters devolved to him 
after Hamza al-Zayyat; studied recitation under Hamza with critical review, four 
times. He acted as tutor to the sons of Hārūn al-Rashid. Ibn al-Jazari reports the 
name of the village where he died as Ranbüya. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, 
vol. 1, pp. 535-540; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 79, 84, 112, 143, 144, 158, 191, 
361, 365, 504. 

MA Hārith: Harith. 

Al-Layth b. Khalid, Abū'l-Hārith al-Baghdādī (d. 240/854-5). Did critical review 
with Kisa'i, being amongst his most eminent associates. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al- 
nihāya, vol. 2, p. 34; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, p. 67. 

Q. 3:171. 

MA Āmir: ‘Iyad. 

‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir b. Yazīd b. Tamim b. Rabi'a b. “Amir b. “Abd Allāh b. ‘Imran 
al-Yahsubi (d. 118/736). There is much variation over his filionymic agnomen, 
the best known version being Abt ‘Imran. The leading authority of the Syrians 
in recitation. He studied recitation, with critical review, under Abü'l-Dardà' and 
al-Mughira b. Abi Shihab; it is also said that he did critical review with Uthmān 
himself. He died in Damascus. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghayat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 423-425. 
Ibn al-Jazari mentions his name in the following way: “Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. 
Bashir, alternatively, Bashir b. Dhakwàn b. ‘Amr, Abü'l-Nadr and Abū 
Muhammad, al-Qurashi al-Fahrī al-Dimashgī (d. 242/856-857). He recited in the 
presence of a group of authorities, including Haran b. Misa al-Akhfash. Ibn al- 
Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, pp. 404-405. 

Hārūn b. Masa b. Sharik, Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Taghlabi al-Akhfash al-Dimashgī 
(d. 292/905). The chief authority of the reciters in Damascus; studied recitation 
with critical review and auditing under Ibn Dhakwan. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al- 
nihāya, vol. 2, pp. 347-348. 

Hisham b. ‘Ammar b. Nasir b. Maysara, Abū'l-Walīd al-Sulami, also al-Zafri al- 
Dimashgī (d. 244/858 or 245/859). He studied recitation with critical review 
under Ayyüb b. Tamim and others. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, pp. 
354-356; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, p. 81. 

Ayyüb b. Tamim b. Sulaymān b. Ayyüb, Abū Sulaymān al-Tamimi (not as in the 
manuscript, b. Tamim al-Nakha'i) (d. 219/834). Recited in the presence of Yahya 
b. al-Harith al-Dhamārī, and ‘Abd Allāh b. Dhakwān recited in his presence. Ibn 
al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, p. 172; also Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, p. 66. 
Yahya b. Harith b. ‘Amr b. Yahya b. Sulayman b. al-Hārith, Abū “Amr, also Abū 
‘Umar, al-Dhamārī, later al-Dimashgī (d. 135/752-3). He met up with Wāthila 
b.al-Asga', transmitted on his authority and recited in his presence. Ibn al-Jazarī, 
Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, p. 367; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 62, 65, 66, 80, 81. 
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Ahmad b. Yūsufal-Taghlabī, Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Baghdadi (according to Ibn al- 
Jazari). Transmitted recitation on the authority of Ibn Dhakwan. Ibn al-Jazari, 
Ghayat al-nihaya, vol. 1, pp. 152-153. 

Al-Mughira b. Abi Shihab, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-Mughira b. Rabi'a b. ‘Amr b. 
Makhzūm, Abū Hāshim, al-Makhzümi al-Shàmi (d. 91/301). Studied recitation, 
with critical review, under Uthmān b. ‘Affan; ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir studied recitation 
under him with critical review. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, pp. 305-306. 
Yazid b. al-Oa'gā', Abū Ja'far al-Makhzümi al-Madani. A famous successor. It is 
said his name was Jandab b. Firüz and also simply Firüz. Did critical review of the 
Qur’an with his patron ‘Abd Allah b. 'Ayyàsh b. Abi Rabi‘a, "Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas 
and Abū Hurayra; Nāfi' b. Abi Nu‘aym, Sulayman b. Muslim b. Jammāz and 
others transmitted recitation from him. It appears that the year of his death as 
mentioned by Shahrastānī is at odds with that mentioned by others, e.g. Ibn al- 
Jazari states that 'Abü Ja'far died in Medina in the year 130/748, and it was also 
said 132/749-750 or 129/746—7 or 127/744—5 or 128/745-6’. Ibn al-Athīr goes to 
the other extreme in his Kamil when he puts his death as early as 110/728. Ibn al- 
Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, pp. 382-384. 

i.e. 62/681-2. 

‘Isa b. Wardan, Abü'l-Harith al-Madani al-Hudhā' (d. circa 160/776-7). Did crit- 
ical review with Abū Ja'far and Shayba; later did critical review with Nafi‘. Ibn al- 
Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 616. 

Sulayman b. Muslim b. Jammāz, Abū'l-Rabī al-Zuhri (= cliental agnomen) al- 
Madanī (d. after 170/786—7). Did critical review with Abū Ja'far and Shayba; later 
did critical review with Nàfi'. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 315. 

Abū Hurayra ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Sakhr al-Dawsī al-Yamanī (d. 59/679). 
Repeatedly cited as the authority for prophetic traditions guoted by Shahrastānī, 
as by others. Supposedly nicknamed due to his habit of keeping a kitten (hurayra) 
for company while herding goats for his tribe. After embracing Islam, circa 629, 
he depended on the Prophet’s charity and became one of the ultra-pious paupers 
known as the Ahl al-Suffa. Appointed governor in Bahrayn by ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab, but was later deposed and the funds in his keeping confiscated, appar- 
ently for his leniency and pre-occupation with worship. Later, on being invited to 
resume his governorship, Abū Hurayra declined. Reputed for both his religiosity 
and keen humour, he is agreed to have been the most prolific transmitter of 
prophetic traditions. EF, vol. 1, p. 129 (J. Robson). 

Ya'qüb b. Ishaq b. Zayd b. "Abd Allah b. Abi Ishāg, Abū Muhammad al-Hadrami 
(= cliental agnomen) al-Basri (d. 205/820—1). Leading authority of the people of 
Basra and its official reciter. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghayat al-nihāya, vol. 3, pp. 386—387; 
Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujūm al-zāhira, vol. 2, p. 179; Ibn Khallikān, Wafayat al- 
a'yān, vol. 2, p. 406; Yāfi ī, Mir'at al-janān, vol. 2, p. 30. 

Sallam b. Sulayman al-Tawil, Abü']-Mundhir al-Muznī (= cliental agnomen), al- 
Basri, later al-Küfi (d. 171/787—8). Studied recitation, with critical review, under 
‘Asim b. Abīl-Najūd, Abū ‘Amr b. al-"Alā' and others. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al- 
nihāya, vol. 1, p. 309; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 68, 390. 

Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil, Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Lu'lu'i al-Basri, known as 
Ruways (d. 238/852-854). Studied recitation, with critical review, under Ya'gūb 
al-Hadrami; died in Basra. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, pp. 234-235; 
Safadi, al- Waft bi'l-wafayāt, vol. 4, p. 384. 
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Rawh b. ‘Abd al-Mu'min, Abū'l-Hasan al-Hudhalī (= cliental agnomen) al-Basri 
al-Nahwī (= ‘the grammarian’) (d. 234/848-849 or 235/849-850). One of 
Hadrami’s main associates, with whom he did critical review of recitation. Ibn al- 
Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 285. 

This is Muhammad b. Wahb (not as in the manuscript, b. Yahya) b. Yahya b. al- 
‘Ala b. ‘Abd al-Hakam b. ‘Ubayd b. Hilal b. Tamim al-Thagafī al-Basri (d. shortly 
after 270/883-4). Recited in the presence of Rawh whose company he kept, being 
one ofhis most illustrious associates. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, p. 276. 
Muhammad b. al-Jahm b. Hārūn, Abū "Abd Allah al-Samarri al-Baghdadi, ‘the. 
scribe’ (al-katib) (d. 208/823-4). Transmitted readings by auditing, on the author- 
ity of Khalaf, Bazzār and Walid b. al-Hassān; the associate of Ya'qüb; died in 
Baghdad. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, p.113. 

al-Walid b. Hassàn al-Tawzi al-Basri. Transmitted recitation with critical review 
on the authority of Ya'qüb b. Ishaq al-Hadrami; Muhammad b. al-Jahm trans- 
mitted recitation on his authority, with critical review. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al- 
nihāya, vol. 2, p. 359. 

Ibn al-Jazari mentions his surname (nisba) in two ways: Khalaf b. Hishàm b. 
Tha'lab b. Khalaf b. Tha'lab b. Hisham b. Tha'lab b. Dawud b. Muqsim b. Ghalib, 
Abū Muhammad al-Asadi. Or alternatively: Khalaf b. Hishàm b. Tālib b. Ghurāb 
al-Bazzār al-Baghdādī. Died 229/844 in Baghdad. Ibn al-Jazari mentions that 
Shahrastàni says that he was Kufan; however, he was associated with Baghdad for 
some time before Kufa and he attached himself to Sulaym b. ‘Isa. Ibn al-Jazarī, 
Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, pp. 272-274; Hāfiz Abū Bakr Ahmad b. "Alī al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, vol. 8, p. 322; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 69, 78- 
81, 84, 102. 

As Ibn al-Jazari cites him, this is: Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. Uthmān b. ‘Abd Allah Abū 
Ya'gūb al-Marwazi, later al-Baghdadi (d. 286/899). Transmitter of the preferred 
reading of Khalaf on his authority. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 155. 
His brother was Ahmad b. Ibrahim Abū'l-'Abbās al-Warraq, Khalaf's copyist 
(warrāg) (d. circa 270/883-4). 

Bukhari, “Ilm, 38; Ibn Māja, Muqaddima, 4 and 33. It is noteworthy that Aba 
Dà'üd describes a similarly worded version of this tradition as gharib in status. 
Qurtubi, al-Jāmi' li-ahkam al-Qur'àn, vol. 1, p. 32. 

A transmission of Ja far al-Sadiq on the authority of the Prophet. Majlisi, Bihar al- 
anwar, vol. 89, p. 100. 

The expressions, starting with ‘men to whom God gives understanding [...]’ to 
the end of the paragraph, evidently refer to the imams. 


Chapter 5 
On what is desirable and undesirable for the reciter of 
the Qur’an in regard to ‘seeking refuge [with God] (isti‘adha) 


MA yatakhayyara : yakhira. 

See Jalal al-Din al-Suyūtī, al-Muzhir, vol. 1, pp. 221-222. 

Q. 5:52. 

Q. 19:24. 

Nathr al-dagal = ‘the sneezing of a little goat’. See Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, 
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vol. 1, p. 898. Adharshab points out that traditions presented by Majlisi (Bihār al- 
anwar, vol. 89, p. 210) on this subject contain the phrase nathr al-raml (= 'scatter- 
ing sand’). It is possible that nathr al-dagal is based on a mistranscription passed 
on by Shahrastānī. Ādharshab, Tafsir al-Shahrastānī, p. 157, note 6. 

O. 17:110. 

See note 251. 

‘Full, formal pronunciation’ = tahgīg. This is the articulation of the Arabic text 
with complete vowelling and case-endings included, which is obligatory in the 
case of the Qur'an. The more informal and prevalent way of reading Arabic aloud 
is called tas-hil. 

‘Recitation of the poetic measure’ = girā at al-wazn, apparently a form of Qur'àn 
recitation which tries to introduce prosodical and other considerations appropri- 
ate to the recitation of poetry. 

Hindi, Kanz al-"ummāl, vol. 1, p. 606, hadith 2779. 

An yurattila'l-Qur'àna tartīlan. Evoking O. 25:32. 

i.e. in the former case the ‘a’ in "Allāh" lacks imāla, in the latter case the ‘a’ has 
imāla. For imāla see note 183. 

Mä as an ‘affirmative’ particle refers to its function as a relative pronoun. 

Q. 2:121. 

Q. 16:98. 

Compare Tabrisi, Majma‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 18. 

See the various transmissions on the subject of ‘seeking refuge’ in Gharnati, 
Mugaddimat tafsir al-muharrar al-wajīz ft tafsīr Kitab Allāh al-' Aziz, in Jeffery, 
Two Muqaddimas, pp. 285-87. The origin of the name Isráfil - the angel who tops 
the angelic chain of transmission here, and who is also routinely attested to in 
exegesis as responsible for sounding the trumpet (sūr) of Resurrection (referred 
to in O. 6:73) - is obscure. The alternative spelling, Sarāfīl suggests the Hebrew 
form Seraphiel. This is an angel presented in Jewish texts as chief of the angelic 
order of Seraphim, and is mentioned, for example, in the Book of Enoch. In Islam, 
Israfil is considered an archangel. 

Q. 16:98. 

Q. 59. 

Hindi, Kanz al-‘ummal, vol. 2, p. 138, hadith 3491, and p. 167, hadith 3597. 
Compare: Nasa’, Iftitāh, 83 (and Bab madd al-sawt bil-girā'a, passim). 


Chapter 6 
On the number of chapters, verses, words and letters 
of the Qur^àn [...] 


Suyüti transmits this as ‘the consensus of whoever is reliable”. Suyüti, Itgān, vol. 
1, p. 66. 

Namely, the Daybreak (al-Falaq; O. 113) and Mankind (al-Nās; O. 114). 
Respectively, al-Duhà (O. 93) and al-Inshirah (O. 94). 

Suyüti states the number 112, due to Ibn Mas üd's dropping the last two chapters, 
the Daybreak (al-Falag; O. 113) and Mankind (al-Nās; O. 114). Suyüti, Itgān, vol. 
1, p. 67. 

The gunūt prayer. 
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318 Sometimes called Sürat al-Hafd and Sūrat al-Khal‘. Suyüti, Itgān, vol. 1, p. 66. 

319 Respectively, al-Anfāl (O. 8) and Barā'a (O. 9). 

320 Suyūtī, Itgān, vol. 1, p. 66. 

321 MA | : wa 'awáshiruhu ... wa khawāmisuhu. The copyist appears to have dis- 
placed these expressions from their original location in these lists of figures, and 
they are omitted by Ādharshab. See the various transmissions on the numbers in 
Jeffery, Two Muqaddimas, pp. 246-247; also Zarkashi, Burhān, vol. 1, pp. 249- 
251. 

322 MA ‘adda: ‘idda. 

323 MA fi khalq _: ft khalg al-samāwāti. 

324 48800 according to the Mugaddima Ibn "Atiyya (See Jeffery, Two Mugaddimas, p. 
249); 40792 according to ‘Amili, Kashkūl, p. 192. 

325 Ibn 'Atiya: 11201 (sic.); Āmilī: 1140. 

326 Ibn 'Atiya: 1199; Āmilī: 1299. 

327 Ibn 'Atiya: 1276; Āmilī: 1291. 

328 Ibn ‘Atiya: 3272; ‘Amili: 3293. 

329 Ibn ‘Atiya: 3993; Āmilī: 1179. 

330 Ibn 'Atiya: 2416; ‘Amili: 2419. 

331 Ibn 'Atiya: 5642; 'Amili: 4398. 

332 Ibn 'Atiya: 4699; ‘Amili: 4840. 

333 Ibn 'Atiya: 11793; Āmilī: 10903. 

334 Ibn ‘Atiya: 1570; ‘Amili: 9583. 

335 Ibn 'Atiya: 5891; Āmilī: 4591. 

336 Ibn ‘Atiya: 2253; Āmilī: 25133 (sic.). 

337 Ibn 'Atiya: 2081; "Āmilī: 1284. 

338 Ibn 'Atiya: 2607; Āmilī: 1200. 

339 Ibn 'Atiya: 1274; ‘Amili: 840. 

340 Ibn 'Atiya: 824; Āmilī: 392. 

341 Ibn ‘Atiya: 9020; Āmilī: 1020. 

342 Ibn ‘Atiya: blank; Āmilī: 7499. 

343 Ibn 'Atiya: 8497; 'Amili: 2500. 

344 Ibn ‘Atiya: 6823; ‘Amili: 5240. 

345 Ibn 'Atiya: 10354; Āmilī: 22000. 

346 Ibn 'Atiya: 32522; ‘Amili: 26591. 

347 Ibn 'Atiya: 26135; Āmilī: 20560. 

348 Ibn 'Atiya: blank; 'Ámili: 2036. 

349 Ibn 'Atiya: 25536; 'Amili: 13700. 

350 Ibn 'Atiya: 19090; 'Ámili: 700 (sic.). 

351 Ibn 'Atiya: 25919; “Amil: 502 (sic.). 

352 Q. 12:76. 


Chapter 7 
On the enumeration of the exegetes amongst the 
companions and others [...] 


353 See note 17. 


354 See note 35. 
355 See note 92. 
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See note 94. 

See note 104. 

See note 72. 

Mu‘adh b. Jabal b. “Amr b. Aws al-Ansari al-Khazraji, Abū ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 
18/639). Eminent companion. His biography is in Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagāt, vol. 3, p. 
120; 'Asqalàni, al-Isāba, biography 8039; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghāba, vol. 4, p. 376; 
Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 1, p. 228; Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, p. 
301; Ibn al-Jawzī, $ifat al-safwa, vol. 1, p. 195. 

MA ‘anhum : ‘anhuma. 

"Ali b. Abi Talha al-Wālibī (d. 143/760). Studied the exegesis of Ibn “Abbas under 
Mujahid, attributing it straight back to Ibn ‘Abbas, without mentioning Mujahid. 
Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i'tidal, vol. 3, p. 134. 

"Atiya b. Sa‘d (not as in the manuscript, Sa‘id) al-“Awfi. Famous successor; Salim 
al-Murādī said of him: “He used to incline to Shiism’. Ahmad said: “Atiya used to 
come to al-Kalbi, studying Qur'ànic exegesis under him. He had the agnomen 
Abū Sa‘id.’ Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i'tidāl, vol. 3, pp. 79-80. 

‘Ikrima b. Abd Allāh (d. 105/723-4). The client of Ibn “Abbas; a famed source of 
learning who was relied on by Bukhàri, though Muslim eschewed him. Dhahabi, 
Mīzān al-i'tidàl, vol. 3, p. 93; Da di, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 380; Yāgūt 
al-Hamawi, Mu'jam al-udabā”, vol. 5, p.62. 

Al-Dahhak b. Muzahim al-Hilālī, Abü'l-Qàsim al-Khurāsānī (d. after 100/718- 
9). Qur'ànic exegete from Khurāsān; ‘Ubayd b. Sulayman transmitted his 
Quranic exegesis on his authority. Da’ tdi, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 216; 
Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i'tidāl, vol. 2, p. 325. 

MA Mujahid b. Jabr wa Sa īd b. Jubayr : Mujahid wa Sa īd abnā Jubayr. See note 
232. For Mujahid’s biographical data, see above, note 37. For Sa‘id b. Jubayr’s, see 
above, note 207. 

See above, note 67. 

See above, note 53. 

‘Ata’ b. Abi Muslim, Abū Uthmān, al-Khurāsānī (d. 135/752-3). His father’s 
name was Maysara or ‘Abd Allah; attributed to him is a work called Tanzil al- 
Qur an (The Sending Down of the Qur'an), as well as a Qur'àn commentary and 
a work on the abrogating and the abrogated of the Qur'àn. Dà'üdi, Tabagāt al- 
mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 379; Ibn al-‘Imad al-Hanbali, Shadharāt al-dhahab, vol. 1, p. 
192; Dhahabi, Mīzān al-I'tidàl, vol. 3, p. 73; ‘Afif al-Din al-Yafi'l, Mir āt al-janan, 
vol. 1, p. 281. 

‘Ata’ b. Dinar al-Hudhali (d. 126/744). From Basra. Abū Hatim is credited by 
Dhahabi as having said: “Abd al-Malik b. Marwan [the fifth Umayyad caliph] 
would write asking Sa'īd b. Jubayr to write down Qur'àn commentary for him, so 
he did that for him; then ‘Ata’ b. Dinar found it and acquired it.’ Dhahabi, Mizan 
al-i'tidāl, vol. 3, p. 70. Also see Mizzī, Tahdhib al-kamal, vol. 13, p. 43. 
Muhammad b. Muslim b. Ubayd Allah b. “Abd Allah b. Shihab, Abū Bakr al- 
Zuhri al-Madani (d. 125/743). From the generation of successors; a transmission 
on his authority on the variae lectiones (hurūf) of the Our'ān is mentioned; he 
recited in the presence of Anas b. Malik. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, pp. 
262-263; Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i‘tidal, vol. 4, p. 40. 

Al-Hasan al-Basri b. Abrl-Hasan, Abū Sa‘id (d. 110/729). The client of Zayd b. 
Thabit; transmitted from Zayd b. Thabit and others; an authority of great prestige, 
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whose circle was the claimed origin for both Süfism and (Mu tazilī) kalām; he is 
generally acknowledged in Sunnism to have been the head of the third generation 
of Islam; a Kitāb al-tafsīr (Book of Qur'àn Commentary) is attributed to him; a 
sizeable number transmitted on his authority. Dā'ūdī, Tabagāt al-mufassirīn, vol. 
1, p. 147; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, vol. 1, p. 71; Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, 
vol. 2, p. 131; Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 235; Dhahabi, Mīzān al- 
itidāl, vol. 1, p. 527; Ibn Khallikān, Wafayāt al-a'yàn, vol. 1, p. 354. 

Qatada b. Di'āma (also, Diyāma) b. “Aziz al-Sadüsi, al-‘Allama (‘the Very 
Learned’) al-Háfiz (= knower of the Qur'àn by heart), Abü'l-Khattàb al-Basri, the 
successor (d. 117/735 or 118/736). Blind from childhood; died in Wasit in al- 
Tā'ūn; Shaybàn b. "Abd al-Rahmān al-Tamimi transmitted his Qur'àn commen- 
tary on his authority. Dā'ūdī, Tabagāt al-Mufassirin, vol. 2, p. 43; Ibn Kathir, 
al-Bidāya wa 1-nihāya frl-ta'rikh, vol. 9, p. 313; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, vol. 
1, p. 122; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharāt al-dhahab, vol. 1, p. 153; Yāgūt al-Hamawi, 
Mu'jam al-udabā”, vol. 1, p. 202; Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i tidāl, vol. 3, p. 385; Ibn 
Khallikān, Wafayāt al-a'yàn, vol. 3, p. 248; Ibn al-Athir, al-Lubāb fi tahdhib al- 
ansāb, vol. 1, p. 537; Nawawī, Tahdhib al-asmā', vol. 2, p. 57; Dodge, Fihrist of al- 
Nadim, pp. 75, 91, 381. 

Rafi’ b. Mihran, Abü'l- Aliya al-Riyahi (= cliental agnomen) (d. 90/709 or 
91/710). He hung onto paganism and embraced Islam two years after the passing 
of the Prophet; transmitted on the authority of “Ali, Ibn Mas'üd, Ibn ‘Abbas, Ibn 
"Umar, Ubayy b. Ka'b and others; he is one ofthe successors who was considered 
a trustworthy authority, and was known for Qur'ànic exegesis. Ibn al-Jazari, 
Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 284; Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, 
vol. 3, p. 284. 

Mugātil b. Hayyān al-Nabti (d. circa 150/767). Resided in Balkh and said to have 
died in India; he had the agnomen Abū Bastàm al-Khazzāz; amongst the genera- 
tion ofthe successors of the successors; transmitted on the authority of Mujāhid, 
"Urwa and al-Pahhāk; a Qur'àn commentary is attributed to him. Dhahabi, 
Tadhkirat al-huffāz, vol. 1, p. 174; Da'üdi, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 2, p. 329; 
Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i'tidál, vol. 4, p. 171; Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asmā” wa’l-lughat, 
vol. 2, p. 110. 

See note 65. 

The name al-Hasan b. Wāgid al-Waqidi is not encountered amongst the Qur'ànic 
exegetes. Ādharshab (Tafsir al-Shahrastānī, pp. 166—7, note 4) believes that this is 
al-Hasan b. Wāgid al-Marwazi whom Ibn al-Nadim mentions as one of the com- 
pilers (musannifin) of the Qur'àn (Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 76, 552). It is to 
be noted that sources later than the Fihrist cite his name as ‘al-Husayn’ instead of 
‘al-Hasan’, so that we find in Dā ūdī s Tabagāt al-mufassirīn, for example: "al- 
Husayn b. Wāgid al-Qurashi al-Marwazi, the client of ‘Abd Allāh b. ‘Amir b. 
Kurayz, with the filionymic Abū "Alī. He audited ‘Abd Allah b. Buraydah, ‘Ikrima 
and Matar b. al- Warrāg, and under him Ibn al-Mubarak and his sons “Ali and al- 
‘Ala’, and ‘Ali b. al-Husayn b. Shaqiq. Died 159/776 or 157/774. Authored al- 
Tafsir (The Quràn Commentary), Wujüh al-Qur'àn (Significations of the 
Qur'àn), and al-Nāsikh wa'l-mansükh (The Abrogating and the Abrogated).” 
Da'üdi, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 160. He is likewise cited in: Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharāt al-dhahab, vol. 1, p. 241; Dhahabī, ‘Ibar, vol. 1, p. 226; Yāfiī, Mir'át 
al-janān, vol. 1, p. 334; Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i‘tidal, vol. 1, p. 549; Ibn Taghrībirdī, 
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al-Nujüm al-zāhira, vol. 2, p. 31; Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamāl, vol. 4, p. 532. It appears 
that the man was sometimes called al-Wāgidī, since Hajji Khalifa at first attributes 
the authorship of the Tafsīr al- Wāgidī to Muhammad b. Umar al-Wāgidī, but 
then corrects this and reports from Tha'labi's al-Kashf that it is by al-Husayn b. 
Wāgid. Hajji Khalifa, Kashfal-zunūn, vol. 1, p. 460. From the above we tentatively 
draw the conclusion that Shahrastānī in reality quotes from a work of al-Husayn 
b. Wāgid on the sequence of the descent of the Qur'àn, as though this is from the 
figure called al-Husayn b. Wāgid al- Wāgidī. 

MA Abdal-Rahmān: _. 

Ismá'il b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Suddī, Abū Muhammad (d. 127/745). Al-Suyūtī 
said: "The model for commentaries is the commentary of Isma'il al-Suddi.’ He 
said: “Authorities like al-Thawri and Shu'ba transmitted on his authority.’ Suyüti, 
Itgān, vol. 2, p. 189. Sayyid Hasan al-Sadr said: ‘He was among the companions of 
the imam ‘Ali b. al-Husayn Zayn al-‘Abidin, and he cleaved to al-Sadiq and al- 
Bāgir [...] and he was the great al-Suddi.’ Sadr, Ta’sis al-Shī'a, p. 326. Also see: 
Da tdi, Tabagāt al-mufassirīn, vol. 1, p. 109; Dhahabi, Mizan al-i‘tidal, vol. 1, p. 
236; Ibn Taghrībirdī, al-Nujūm al-zāhira, vol. 1, p. 304; Ibn al-Athir, al-Lubab ft 
tahdhib al-ansab, vol. 1, p. 537. 

"Abd Allah b. Abi Ja far al-Rāzī (not al-Razihi, as the text of Dhahabi has it). 
Mentioned as a traditionist; transmitted on the authority of his father, Īsā, Ayyūb 
b. Utba, and others. Scholars were divided between those who discredited him 
and those who placed confidence in him. Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i‘tidal, vol. 2, p. 404. 
‘Abd al-Malik b. “Abd al-'Aziz b. Jurayj, Abū Khalid al-Makki (d. 150/767). 
Considered a trustworthy authority. Dhahabi says: “He is subject to consensus in 
his trustworthiness (thiga), despite his having married up to seventy women by 
way of temporary marriage (mut'a), which was regarded as the legal mitigation 
(rukhsa) in that regard’. Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i‘tidal, vol. 2, p. 659. Da'üdi said: [He 
was] the author of various works ~ al-Tafsīr (The Qur'àn Commentary) and 
others. Da'üdi, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 352. 

MA Sa‘id al-Thawri: _ al-Thawrī. Sufyān b. Sa'id b. Masrūg, Abū "Abd Allāh al- 
Thawri (from Thawr, Hamadān), also al-Küfi (d. 161/778). A leading religious 
authority, theologian, jurist and traditionist, famous for asceticism and claimed by 
the Süfis as one of their earliest representatives. Memorised the Qur'an. Went in 
quest of knowledge when still a young man. His father was one of the scholars of 
Kufa, from whom he transmitted prophetic traditions. He was one of the first to 
commit the great number of prophetic traditions in his memory to writing, and 
is sometimes even ranked above Malik b. Anas. He was credited with originating 
a defunct legal school which was strongly based on Prophetic Tradition. Author 
of the Ourān Commentary which Abū Hudhayfa Misa b. Mas'ūd al-Nahdi (see 
below, note 391) transmitted. Died in Basra in hiding from al-Mahdi because - it 
is said — he always spoke the truth and was vehement in his denunciation of 
wrongdoing. Dà'üdi, Tabagāt al-mufassirīn, vol. 1, p. 186; Dhahabī, Tadhkirat 
al-huffāz, vol. 1, p. 203; 'Asqalàni, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, vol. 4, p. 111; Ibn al-Imād, 
Shadharāt al-dhahab, vol. 1, p. 250; Dhahabi, al-"Tbar, vol. 1, p. 235; Dodge, Fihrist 
of al-Nadim, pp. 52, 90, 443, 444, 456, 504, 545—546, 552; Ibn al-Athir, al-Lubáb, 
vol. 1, p. 198; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujūm al-zahira, vol. 2, p. 39; Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat al-a‘yan, vol. 2, p. 127. 

Sufyān b. Uyayna b. Abi Imrān Maymün, Abū Muhammad al-Hilālī al-Küfi. A 
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leading religious authority and independent legist (mujtahid), client of 
Muhammad b. Muzahim (= the brother of al-Dahhak b. Muzahim, see note 364). 
It is mentioned that he was one of Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s students. He audited ‘Amr b. 
Dinar, al-Zuhri and others. Da tdi, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 190; Dhahabi, 
Tadhkirat al-huffaz, vol. 1, p. 262; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 75, 76, 90, 331, 
443—444, 547; Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i'tidāl, vol. 2, p. 659. Also see: Asad Haydar, al- 
Imam al-Sàádiq, vol. 1, p. 70. 

Waki b. al-Jarrāh b. Malih al-Rw asi, Abū Sufyan, al-Küfi (d. 197/813). 


Traditionist of Iraq; author of the Qur'àn commentary which was transmitted on | 


his authority by Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Hassānī. A curiosity transmitted from 
him is that he held the pronouncing of the Bi'smi'llàh formula aloud to be an 
innovation, as attested by Abū Sa'id al-Ashajj (see below, note 398). Dā'ūdī, 
Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 2, p. 357; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, vol. 1, p. 306; 
Isfahàni, Hilyat al-awliya', vol. 8, p. 368; Dhahabi, al-‘Ibar, vol. 1, p. 324; Dodge, 
Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 76, 81, 152-153, 191, 548; Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i‘tidal, vol. 
4, p. 335; al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Ta’rikh Baghdad, vol. 13, p. 466. 

Hushaym b. Bashir b. al-Oāsim b. Dinar, Abū Mu'awiya, b. Abi Khàzim al-Sulami 
al-Wasiti (d. 183/799). The author ofthe Qur'àn commentary transmitted by Abü 
Hāshim Ziyàd b. Ayyüb b. Ziyād al-Baghdādī on his authority. Da'üdi, Tabagāt 
al-mufassirin, vol. 2, p. 352; al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Ta rīkh Baghdād, vol. 14, p. 85; 
Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, vol. 1, p. 248; Dhahabī, al-‘Ibar, vol. 1, p. 286; Dodge, 
Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 76, 78, 551; Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i'tidàl, vol. 4, p. 306. 

See note 216. 

Wargā' b. ‘Umar, Abū Bishr al-Yashkuri. Transmitted recitation on the authority 
of 'Amr b. Dinàr and Muhammad b. Munkadir. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, 
vol. 2, p. 358. 

Zayd b. Aslam al-‘Adawi, al-Imam Abū ‘Abd Allāh al-‘Umari (= a reference to 
the fact that he was the client of ‘Umar b. al-Khattāb) al-Madani (d. 136/753-4). 
He transmitted on the authority of his patron "Abd Allah b. “Amr, ‘Ali b. al- 
Husayn, Jābir b. "Abd Allāh and a number of others; said to have held a study 
circle in the Prophet's mosque in Medina. Dhahabi says: ‘Zayd had a Qur'àn com- 
mentary which his son "Abd al-Rahmān transmitted on his authority. Da adi, 
Tabagāt al-mufassirīn, vol. 1, p. 176; Dhahabī, Tadhkirat al-huffāz, vol. 1, p. 132; 
Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 296; Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamāl, vol. 6, p. 
425. 

Rawh b. "Ubāda b. al-'Alà' b. Hassan al-Oaysī, Abū Muhammad al-Basri. Al- 
Khatib al-Baghdādī said: He authored books on the customs [ofthe Prophet] and 
legal rulings and put together a Qur'àn commentary. He was trustworthy. Abü'l- 
Azhar Salih b. Dirham al-Bāhilī al-Basri transmitted his Qur'àn commentary on 
his authority” Al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, Ta’rikh Baghdad, vol. 8, p. 401; Da'àdi, 
Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 173; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffāz, vol. 1, p. 349; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharāt al-dhahab, vol. 2, p. 13; Dhahabi, al-‘Ibar, vol. 1, p. 347; 
Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i‘tidal, vol. 2, p. 58; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujüm al-zāhira, vol. 
2, p. 179; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, p. 550. 

Muhammad b. Yüsuf b. Wāgid b. Uthmān al-Dabbi (= cliental agnomen) al- 
Turki al-Firyābī (d. 212/827). Called al-Firyābī al-kabir (‘the elder’). A resident of 
Qaysariyya (Caesarea), the city in Syria; Bukhari transmitted on his authority and 
declared: "He was amongst the most learned of his time’. He had a book, "The 
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Qur'àn Commentary’, transmitted on his authority by "Abd Allāh b. Muhammad 
b. Sa'id b. Abi Maryam. Dà'üdi, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 2, p. 292; Dhahabi, 
Tadhkirat al-huffāz, vol. 1, p. 376; "Asgalānī, Tahdhib al-tahdhīb, vol. 9, p. 535; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, vol. 2, p. 28; Dhahabi, al-‘Tbar, vol. 1, p. 363; 
Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, p. 552; Ibn al-Athir, al-Lubab, vol. 2, p. 211; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, al-Nujūm al-zāhira, vol. 2, p. 204; Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamāl, vol. 17, 
p. 360. 

Qubaysa b. Uqba al-Kūfī (d. 215/830). The associate of Sufyàn al-Thawri; Bukhari 
and Ibn Hanbal transmitted on his authority. Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i'tidāl, vol. 3, p. 
384; Mizzi, Tahdhīb al-kamāl, vol. 15, pp. 215-218. 

Dà'üdi mentions him by the name Abū Hudhayfa Mūsā b. Mas'üd al-Nahdi. He 
transmitted the Qur'àn commentary of Sufyàn al-Thawri. Dā'ūdī, Tabagāt al- 
mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 186; "Asgalānī, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, vol. 10, p. 370; Bukhari, 
al-Ta’rikh al-kabir, vol. 4, part 1, p. 295. 

Sa'id b. Mansür b. Shu'ba al-Khurāsānī. Considered trustworthy (thiga); memo- 
rised the Qur'àn; author of al-Sunan (The Customs of the Prophet); audited Malik 
and his generation; Ahmad b. Hanbal praised him highly. Dhahabi, Mīzān al- 
i'tidàl, vol. 2, p. 159. 

"Abd Allah b. Wahb b. Muslim, Abū Muhammad al-Fihri (not as in the manu- 
script, al-Qurashi) (d. 197/813). One ofthe leading authorities of Islam in his day; 
recited in the presence of Nāfi". Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 159. 
‘Abd al-Hamid b. Humayd. Credited with a Our'ān commentary; Tha labi men- 
tions him in the Kashf. Hājjī Khalīfa, Kashf al-Zanün, vol. 1, p. 453. Also see Mizzi, 
Kamāl al-tahdhib, vol. 12, p. 157. 

Muhammad b. Ayyüb b. Yahyā al-Durays al-Bajali al-Razi (d. 294/907). 
Memoriser of the Qur'àn; author of Fadā'il al-Qur'àn (The Excellences of the 
Qur'àn); died in Rayy. Dà'üdi, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 2, p. 105; Dhahabi, 
Tadhkirat al-huffāz, vol. 2, p. 643; Ibn al-Imād, Shadharāt al-dhahab, vol. 2, p. 
216; Dhahabi, “Ibar, vol. 2, p. 98; Ibn Taghribirdi, Al-Nujūm al-zāhira, vol. 3, p. 
162. 

MA : ibn. 

Abū Bakr al-Asamm (d. 200/815-6). Student of Mu‘ammar and amongst the few 
Mu'tazila who inclined towards the cause of 'Ali b. Abi Tālib; he has a book, al- 
Tafsir (The Qur'àn Commentary), and other books on scholastic theology. 
Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 75, 76, 220, 358, 391, 414, 415. 

‘Abd Allāh b. Sa'id b. Husayn al-Kindi al-Küfi al-Hafiz (=‘memorizer of the 
Qur'àn by heart’), Abū Sa'id al-Ashajj (d. 257/871). Traditionist of Kufa; author 
of al-Tafsir (The Ourān Commentary), and other works; he transmitted 
prophetic traditions on the authority of Hushaym, Abū Bakr b. Ayyāsh and 
others. Dā'ūdī, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 228; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, 
vol. 3, p. 501; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, vol. 2, p. 137; Dhahabi, al- Tbar, 
vol. 2, p. 15; Mizzi, Kamāl al-tahdhib, vol. 10, p. 179. 

Thàbit b. Dinar, Abū Hamza al-Thumālī. Transmitted on the authority of Ali b. 
al-Husayn, al-Bāgir and al-Sàdiq, surviving into the days of al-Kàzim. He was 
eminent in station and high in rank. Sufyān al-Thawri, Sharik, Hafs b. Ghiyāth, 
Abū Usama, ‘Abd al-Malik b. Abi Sulayman, Abū Nu‘aym, Waki‘ and ‘Abd Allāh 
b. Masa all transmitted on his authority. Tirmidhi, Ibn Maja and Nisà'i derived 
prophetic traditions from him. He was the transmitter of the prayer of ‘Ali b. al- 
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Husayn which is known as the ‘Prayer of Abū Hamza’. Asad Haydar, al-Imām al- 
Sadiq, vol. 1, pp. 446-447. For his biography see Dā'ūdī, Tabagāt al-mufassirīn, 
vol. 1, p. 123; Tūsī, al-Fihrist, p. 14; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, p. 75. 
Al-Musayyab b. Sharik, Abū Sa‘id al-Tamimi al-Shaqari al-Küfi. Mentioned 
among the memorisers of the Qur'an by heart; transmitted on the authority of al- 
A'mash. Ahmad b. Hanbal said: ‘People left out his prophetic traditions.’ 
Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i'tidál, vol. 4, p. 114. 

It seems that this is Abd Allāh b. Hāmid b. Muhammad, Abū Muhammad al- 
Naysābūrī (d. 398/1008), the jurist and preacher. He has a biography in Dhahabi, 
Ta'rikh al-islām (see under the events of AH 389). 

Muhammad b. al-Qàsim b. Habib b. 'Abdüs, Abū Bakr, known as al-Saffar (d. 
468/1075-6). One of the jurists of Nīshāpūr. Subki, Tabagāt al-sháfi'iyya al- 
kubrā, vol. 4, p. 194; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, vol. 3, p. 331; Dhahabi, 
‘Ibar, vol. 3, p. 268; Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Muntazam fi ta’rikh al-mulük wa'l-umam, 
vol. 8, p. 299. 

Ahmad b. Abi Ahmad, Abū 'Amr al-Furātī (d. 399/1009). Ascetic and preacher; 
his grandson, the headman of Naysābūr, Abü'l-Fadl Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Furātī and others transmitted on his authority. Dhahabi, Ta’rikh al-islām, events 
of AH 399 [/CE 1008-9]. 

‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Fürak b. ‘Ata’ b. Mihyār, Abū Bakr 
al-Oabbāb al-Isfahani (d. 370/980-1). The leading authority in his age, reciter and 
exegete of the Qur'àn. Dà'üdi, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 251; Dhahabi, 
Tadhkirat al-huffāz, vol. 3, p. 960; Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 454; 
Dhahabi, al-‘Ibar, vol. 2, p. 356; Ibn al-Athir, al-Lubāb, vol. 2, p. 238; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, al-Nujūm al-zāhira, vol. 4, p. 139; Sam'àni, Ansāb, folio 440A. 
Abū'l-Oāsim, al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Habib al-Naysābūrī (d. 
406/1015—6). He was an eminent Qur'ànic exegete of Khurāsān; author of the 
Kitab al-tanzil wa tartībihi (Book of the Sending Down [of the Qur'àn] and its 
Order’). Suyüti, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, p. 32; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharāt al-dhahab, 
vol. 3, p. 181. 

The authority referred to is obscure. According to Ādharshab, he may be identi- 
fiable with "Abd al-Wahhāb b. ‘Ata’ al-Khaffaf al- Tjli al-Basri (d. 206/821-2), 
though note that Dā'ūdī and others mention that his agnomen is Abū Nasr. The 
latter authored al-Tafsīr (The Qur'àn Commentary) and al-Nāsikh wa'l-mansükh 
(The Abrogating and the Abrogated); died in Baghdad. Dā'ūdī, Tabagāt al-mufas- 
sirin, vol. 1, p. 363; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffāz, vol. 1, p. 339; Dhahabi, al- Tbar, 
vol. 1, p. 346; Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamal, vol. 12, p. 149. 

‘Abd al-Jabbàr b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbàr b. Ahmad b. al- Khalil, the Qadi, Abü'l- 
Hasan al-Hamadānī al-Asadābādī (d. 415/1024). The Mu'tazilis gave him the 
honorific, Qadi al-Oudāt (‘Chief Judge’); he has a Qur'àn commentary and other 
works; died in Rayy. Dà'üdi, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 256; Baghdadi, 
Ta'rikh Baghdād, vol. 11, p. 113; Suyüti, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, p. 16; Yafi', Mir'at 
al-janān, vol. 3, p. 29; Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i'tidál, vol. 2, p. 533; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat al-dhahab, vol. 3, p. 642. 

Muhammad b. Uthmān is not listed amongst the Qur'ànic exegetes, but this 
name recurs amongst the transmitters, the most well known of them being 
Muhammad b. 'Uthmàn b. Abi Shayba, Abū Ja'far al-"Absi al-Kūfī al-Hāfiz (= 
memoriser of the Qur'àn by heart), a figure learned in prophetic traditions and 
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scholarly biography on whose authority al-Shāfi'ī, al-Bazzār and al-Tabarānī all 
transmitted material. Dhahabī, Mīzān al-i‘tidal, vol. 3, p. 642. 

Abū'l-Hasan, Muhammad b. al-Oāsim al-Fagīh (= the jurist). Hajji Khalifa trans- 
mits on al-Tha'labī's authority that he recited the commentary of Abü'l-Hasan in 
his presence. Hajji Khalifa, Kashfal-Zanūn, vol. 1, p. 452. 

MA Abū Ishaq Ahmad b. Muhammad: _. 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim, Abū Ishaq al-Naysābūrī al-Thalabī (d. 
427/1036). Said to have been unique in his age in his knowledge of Qur’anic 
science; author of the great commentary known as al-Kashf. Al-Wahidi studied 
under him. Dā'ūdī, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 65; Subki, Tabagāt al-shā- 
fi'iyya al-kubrā, vol. 4, p. 58. 

MA wa lahu tafsīrun: _. 

Abū Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Ziyād al-Naggāsh (d. 
351/962). Audited a large number of scholars in Baghdad, Basra, Mecca, Syria 
and Egypt; he has a Qur'àn commentary, Shifa’ al-sudūr al-muhadhdhab fi tafsīr 
al-Qur'àn (The Refined Cure of Hearts in the Exegesis of the Qur'an); Sayyid Ibn 
Tāwūs transmitted on his authority. Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i‘tidal, vol. 3, p. 45; Subki, 
Tabagāt al-shafi‘iyya al-kubrā, vol. 2, p. 148; Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 
2, p. 119; Husayni, Sa'd al-Su'üd, p. 285; Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Lisān al-mīzān, 
vol. 5, p. 132. 

‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Muhammad, Abū'l-Hasan al-Wahidi al-Naysābūrī (d. 
468/1075-6). The Quranic exegete; author of al- Wajīz (The Summary), al-wasit 
wa'l-basīt fi'l-tafsir (The Intermediary and the Simple in the Exegesis of the 
Ourān), and Asbāb al-nuzūl (The Occasions of the Descent [of the Qur'àn]); died 
in Nīshāpūr. Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 523; Da’ tdi, Tabagāt al- 
mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 387; Subki, Tabagāt al-shafi‘iyya, vol. 5, p. 204; Suyūtī, 
Tabagāt al-mufassirin, p. 23; Dhahabi, ‘Ibar, vol. 3, p. 267; Ibn Khallikān, Wafayat 
al-a'yān, vol. 2, p. 464; Qifti, Inbāh al-ruwāt, vol. 2, p. 223; Suyūtī, Bughyat al- 
wu'āt, vol. 2, p. 145. 

Yahya b. Ziyàd b. "Abd Allah b. Marwan al-Daylami, Abū Zakariyyā, known as 
al-Farra’ (= ‘the fur dealer’) (d. 207/822-3). Leading authority in Arabic; the most 
learned of the Kufans in grammar after Kisā'ī, under whom he studied, as well as 
under Yünus; composed works on Qur'ànic semantics (ma'ānī al-Our'ān). 
Da’adi, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 2, p. 366; Sam'ānī, al-Ansāb, folio 420; Ibn 
Kathir, al-Bidáya wa l-nihaya, vol. 10, p. 261; Suyüti, Bughyat al-wu'āt, vol. 2, p. 
333; Baghdādī, Ta'rikh Baghdād, vol. 14, p. 149; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffāz, 
vol. 1, p. 372; "Asgalānī, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, vol. 11, p. 212; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharāt al-dhahab, vol. 2, p. 19; Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghàyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, p. 371; 
Dhahabī, al-‘Ibar, vol. 1, p. 354; Ibn al-Nadīm, al-Fihrist, p. 66; Ibn al-Athir, al- 
Lubab, vol. 2, p. 198; Yāfiī, Mir'àt al-janān, vol. 2, p. 38; Yāgūt al-Hamawi, 
Mu'jam al-udabā', vol. 7, p. 276; Tāshkoprizādeh, Miftah al-sa'áda, vol. 1, p. 178; 
Ibn Taghrībirdī, al-Nujüm al-záhira, vol. 2, p.185; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayāt al- 
a'yān, vol. 5, p. 225. 

Ibrahim b. Sirri b. Sahl, Abū Ishāg al-Zajjaj (d. 311/923). He has works on 
Ourānic semantics, grammar and belles-lettres; died in Baghdad. His biography 
is in: Dà'üdi, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 7; Oiftī, Inbāh al-ruwat, vol. 1, p. 
159; Sam'ānī, al-Ansáb, folio 172A; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidāya wa'l-nihāya, vol. 11, p. 
148; Suyūtī, Bughyat al-wu'át, vol. 1, p. 411; Ibn al-'Imád, Shadharāt al-dhahab, 
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vol. 2, p. 259; Dhahabi, al-‘Ibar, vol. 2, p. 148; Ibn al-Nadīm, al-Fihrist, p. 60; Ibn 
al-Athir, al-Lubab, vol. 1, p. 397; Yāfi ī, Mir'àt al-janān, vol. 2, p. 262; Yāgūt al- 
Hamawi, Mu'jam al-udaba’, vol. 1, p. 47; Tashkoprizadeh, Miftah al-sa‘ada, vol. 
1, p. 163; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujüm al-zāhira, vol. 3, p. 208; Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat al-a‘yan, vol. 1, p. 311; Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzhat al-alibba’, p. 244. 

See above, note 262. Also see: Dā'ūdī, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 399; Oiftī, 
Inbāh al-ruwāt, vol. 2, p. 256; Sam‘ani, al-Ansáb, folio 482 (recto); Suyūtī, Bughyat 
al-wu'āt, vol. 2, p. 162; 'Asqalàni, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, vol. 7, p. 313; Ibn al- Imād, 
Shadharāt al-dhahab, vol. 1, p. 321; Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, p. 19; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, al-Nujūm al-zāhira, vol. 2, p. 130; Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzhat al-alibba’, 
p. 67; Ibn Khallikàn, Wafayāt al-a'yàn, vol. 2, p. 457; Yāgūt al-Hamawi, Mu'jam 
al-buldān, vol. 1, p. 458; Khwānsārī, Rawdat al-janān, vol. 5, p. 194. 

Al-Oāsim b. Sallam, Abū Ubayd al-Turkī al-Baghdadi (d. 451/1059). Native of 
Khurāsān; studied under Abū Zayd, Abū Ubayda, "Abd al-Malik b. Ourayb al- 
Asma‘, Abū Muhammad al-Yazīdī, Ibn al-A rābī, al-Kisā ī, al-Farrā and others. 
Composed works on the obscure language (gharīb) of the Qur'àn, Qur'ànic 
semantics, and the abrogating and abrogated. He was the leading authority of his 
age. His biography is in: Dā'ūdī, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 2, p. 32; Oiftī, Inbāh 
al-ruwāt, vol. 3, p. 12; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidāya wa l-nihàáya, vol. 10, p. 281; Suyüti, 
Bughyat al-wu'at, vol. 2, p. 253; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffāz, vol. 2, p. 417; 
Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asmā” wa’l-lughat, vol. 2, p. 257; "Asgalānī, Tahdhib al- 
tahdhib, vol. 8, p. 315; Khwānsārī, Rawdat al-janān, vol. 6, p. 23; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharāt al-dhahab, vol. 2, p. 54; Ibn al-Jazari, Ghayat al-nihāya, vol. 2, p. 17; 
Dhahabi, al-‘Ibar, vol. 1, p. 392; Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, p. 71; Yafi'l, Mir'àt al- 
janān, vol. 2, p. 83; Yāgūt al-Hamawi, Mu'jam al-udaba’, vol. 6, p. 162; Dhahabi, 
Mīzān al-i' tidal, vol. 3, p. 371; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujüm al-zāhira, vol. 2, p. 241; 
Ibn Khallikān, Wafayāt al-a'yān, vol. 3, p. 225. 

Saīd b. Mas‘ada, Abü'l-Hasan 'al-Akhfash al-Awsat’ (d. 210/825 or 215/830 or 
221/836). From the people of Balkh; lived in Basra; composed works on Qur'ànic 
semantics, grammar and lexicography; recited lexicography in the presence of 
Sibawayhi, though he was older than him. Dà'üdi, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 1, 
p. 186; Qifti, Inbāh al-ruwāt, vol. 2, p. 36; Suyüti, Bughyat al-wu'át, vol. 1, p. 590; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharāt al-dhahab, vol. 2, p. 36; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 
139, 182; Yāfiī, Mirāt al-janān, vol. 2, p. 61; Yaqüt al-Hamawī, Mu‘jam al- 
udabā”, vol. 4, p. 242; Ibn al-Anbārī, Nuzhat al-alibbā”, p. 133; Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat al-a'yān, vol. 2, p. 122. 

Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna al-Lughawi (the lexicographer’) al-Basri (= cliental 
agnomen) al-Taymi, Abū Ubayda. Studied under Yūnus and Abū ‘Amr; the first 
person to write on the subject of gharib (rare) prophetic traditions; Abū Ubayd 
al-Qasim b. Sallam, Abū Hatim, al-Mazini, al-Athram, and ‘Umar b. Shayba 
studied under him. Dà'üdi, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 2, p. 326; Qifti, Inbah al- 
ruwāt, vol. 3, p. 276; Suyüti, Bughyat al-wu'āt, vol. 2, p. 294; Baghdadi, Ta rīkh 
Baghdād, vol. 13, p. 252; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffāz, vol. 1, p. 371; Nawawi, 
Tahdhib al-asmā” wa l-lughát, vol. 1, p. 260; "Asgalānī, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, vol. 10, 
p. 246; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, vol. 2, p. 24; Dhahabi, al-'Ibar, vol. 1, 
p. 359; Ibn al-Nadīm, al-Fihrist, p. 53; Yāfi ī, Mir'at al-janān, vol. 2, p. 44; Yāgūt 
al-Hamawi, Mu'jam al-udaba’, vol. 7, p. 164; Tāshkoprīzādeh, Miftāh al-sa'āda, 
vol. 1, p. 105; Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i tidāl, vol. 4, p. 155; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujūm 
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al-zāhira, vol. 2, p. 184; Ibn al-Anbārī, Nuzhat al-alibba’, p. 104; Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayāt al-a‘yan, vol. 4, p. 323; Mizzī, Tahdhib al-kamāl, vol. 18, p. 275. 

Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Yahya b. Dhimr al-Jurjani. In the course of his biography 
Sahmī states that "He has a number of works, including two volumes, On the 
Harmonious Order (nazm) of the Qur'an[...]," Sahmi, Ta’rikh Jurjān, 16/1. 
Shahrastānī generally quotes him as ‘the author of The Harmonious Order (al- 
Nazm) [who] said [...]’. 

al-Mu'arraj b. ‘Amr (or Umar) b. Munī b. Husayn al-Sudüsi, Abū Fayd al-Basri 
(d. after 200/815—6). Composed works on Qur’anic semantics and the obscure 
language (gharib) of the Qur’an; amongst the leading authorities in literature; he 
was amongst the most eminent residents of Hebron. Dā'ūdī, Tabagāt al-mufas- 
sirīn, vol. 2, p. 340; Oiftī, Inbāh al-ruwāt, vol. 3, p. 327; Suyüti, Bughyat al-wu'àt, 
vol. 2, p. 305; Baghdādī, Ta'rikh Baghdād, vol. 13, p. 258; Dodge, Fihrist of al- 
Nadim, pp. 76-77, 101, 104, 105; Yaqüt al-Hamawi, Mu'jam al-udabā , vol. 7, p. 
193; Ibn al-Anbārī, Nuzhat al-alibba’, p. 130; Ibn Khallikàn, Wafayat al-a‘yan, 
vol. 4, p. 389. 

al-Nadr b. Shumayl b. Kharasha (or: Kharshina), Abū'l-Hasan al-Mazini al-Basri 
al-Nabwi (‘the grammarian’) al-Lughawi (‘the lexicographer’) al-Akhbari 
(‘authority on reports’) (d. 204/819-20). A curiosity is that when his livelihood 
became impossible for him in Basra he left, heading for Khurasan, and approxi- 
mately three thousand of its inhabitants, consisting only of traditionists, gram- 
marians, prosodists, lexicographers and authorities on reports, bade him farewell. 
When he reached al-Mirbad, the exit-point of Basra he said 'O people of Basra, 
your send-off is precious to me. Were I to find each day a kilja (= a measure) of 
beans, I wouldn’t leave you’. Yet there was no-one among them who would take 
that upon themselves! He died in Merv. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghayat al-nihaya, vol. 2, p. 
341; Ibn al-Anbārī, Nuzhat al-alibba’, vol. 2, p. 110; Yāfiī, Mir’at al-janān, vol. 
2, p. 8; Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamāl, vol. 13, p. 81; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 90, 
112, 190. 

‘Abd Allāh b. Muslim b. Qutayba al-Dinawari al-Nahwi (‘the grammarian’) al- 
Lughawi (‘the lexicographer’) (d. circa 275—6/889). He was suspected of fabrica- 
tion and al-Dhahabi defended him. He composed works on the vowelling of the 
Qur'àn, Qur’anic semantics, the obscure language of the Qur'àn, grammar, and 
lexicography. Da adi, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 254; Qifti, Inbāh al-ruwat, 
vol. 2, p. 143; Sam'àni, al-Ansāb, folio 443; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa'l-nihāya, vol. 
11, p. 48; Suyūtī, Bughyat al-wu'àt, vol. 2, p. 63; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta'rikh 
Baghdād, vol. 10, p. 170; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffāz, vol. 2, p. 631; Khwānsārī, 
Rawdāt al-janān, vol. 5, p. 105; Ibn al-'Imad, Shadharāt al-dhahab, vol. 2, p. 169; 
Dhahabi, al-‘Ibar, vol. 2, p. 56; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 77—78, 134, 138, 
170, 171, 190-191, 250, 352, 427, 491, 742; Ibn al-Athir, Al-Lubab, vol. 2, p. 242; 
"Asgalānī, Lisān al-Mīzān, vol. 2, p. 357; Yāfiī, Mir’at al-janān, vol. 2, p. 191; 
Dhahabi, Mīzān al-i'tidàl, vol. 2, p. 503; Ibn Taghrībirdī, al-Nujüm al-zāhira, vol. 
3, p.75; Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzhat al-alibba’, p. 209; Ibn Khallikān, Wafayāt al-a‘yan, 
vol. 2, p. 246. 

Muhammad b. al-Mustanir, Abū ‘Ali al-Nahwi (‘the grammarian’), known as 
Qutrub (d. 206/821—2). He kept company with Sibawayhi; studied under Īsā b. 
‘Umar; he has works on Qur'ànic semantics; Ibn al-Nadim enumerates twenty- 
eight books by him. His biography is in Dā ūdī, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 2, p. 
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254; Qifti, Inbāh al-ruwāt, vol. 3, p. 219; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidāya wa'l-nihāya, vol. 10, 
p. 259; Suyūtī, Bughyat al-wu'āt, vol. 1, p. 242; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh 
Baghdad, vol. 3, p. 298; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, vol. 2, p. 15; Dhahabi, 
al-'Ibar, vol. 1, p. 35; Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, p. 83, 114, 190-191, 234; Ibn al- 
Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 6, p. 380; "Asgalānī, Lisān al-mīzān, vol. 5, p. 378; Yāfiī, 
Mir'àt al-janān, vol. 2, p.31; Yāgūt al-Hamawi, Mu'jam al-udaba’, vol. 7, p. 105; 
Tashkoprizade, Miftāh al-sa'āda, vol. 1, p.160; Ibn al-Anbārī, Nuzhat al-alibba’, 
p. 91; Ibn Khallikān, Wafayāt al-a'yàn, vol. 3, p. 439. 

Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Isma‘il, al-Imam Abū Bakr al-Shāshī al-Fagīh (‘the jurist’) 
al-Shafi'i, known as al-Qaffal al-Kabir (‘the elder or great locksmith’) (d. 366/976- 
7). He was the leading authority in his age in Transoxiana. Composed The Great 
Commentary (al-Tafsir al-Kabir) etc. Subkī, Tabagāt al-shafi‘iyya al-kubrā, vol. 
3, p. 200; Suyūtī, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, p. 36; Dhahabi, al-‘Ibar, vol. 2, p. 338; 
Yāfiī, Mir at al-janān, vol. 2, p. 381; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujūm al-zahira, vol. 4, 
p. 111; Ibn Khallikān, Wafayāt al-a‘yan, vol. 3, p. 338; Safadi, al-Wāfi bil-wafayāt, 
vol. 4, p. 112. 

This is Abū Muslim Muhammad b. Bahr al-Isfahānī (in the original: Muslim b. 
Bahr) (d. 322/934; alternatively 370/980-1). Author of a Qur'àn commentary. 
Abū'l-Husayn b. Bābūya mentioned him in his History of Rayy: "He was a fol- 
lower of the doctrine of the Mu'tazila’. ‘Asqalani, Lisān al-mīzān, vol. 5, p. 89. 
This appears to refer to a convention in the original rubrics. 


Chapter 8 
On the meaning of tafsir (exegesis) and ta’wil (hermeneutics) 


i.e. the 'first form' ofthe verb. 

i.e. the ‘second form’, with the sin geminated. 

= To attract. 

= To pull, draw. 

Also see the technical sense ofsam'/samā" discussed above in note 22. 
Q. 79:1. 

Q. 51:1. 

Q. 37:1. 

Q. 100:1. 

Bukhari, ‘Im, 38; Ibn Māja, Muqaddima, 4 and 33. 

Q. 2:1-2. 

Q. 49:9. 

The two Arab tribes of Yathrib between whom there was friction until the advent 
of Islam, when they were subsumed within the Ansar. 

Q. 14:28. 

Q. 48:16. 

Bil-samda‘, i.e. through transmitted instruction. 

Al-Husayn b. al-Fadl al-Bajali, later al-Naysābūrī, Abū Alī (d. 282/895). Qur'ànic 
exegete and belle-lettrist. Dā'ūdī, Tabagāt al-mufassirin, vol. 1, p. 156. 
i.e. the punctuation of the text. 

“The branches’ means applied law. 

i.e. the sending down of the revelation. 
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Notes to the translation 


Literally, ‘the outward’. 

Literally, ‘the inward’. 

Q. 2:210. Here, the hermeneutic would deflect the anthropomorphism of the 
verse, unchallenged in mere exegesis. 

Q. 12:100. The words are Joseph’s. 

Q. 12:6. 

O. 18:82. MA mā lam tasti‘ : mā lam yastati‘. 

Q. 7:53. 

Q. 4:59. 

Q. 12:45. The appropriateness of the quotation seems less clear. The point is 
apparently that the speaker is referring the interpretation of Pharaoh's dream back 
to the Prophet Joseph. It may be that, given Shahrastàni's use of the quotation, 
ta'wīlahu might be better rendered ‘the reference for it’, rather than ‘its 
hermeneutic’. 

Q. 3:7. 

These varieties of ‘ruling’ are elaborated by Shahrastani in chaper ten, below. 


Q. 3:7. 


Chapter 9 
On generality and specificity, the clear and the ambiguous, 
the abrogating and the abrogated 


Q. 2:2]. 

Q. 2:199. Mankind' here is taken by Shahrastānī to refer to a group narrower than 
the obligated Muslims in general, namely the most exemplary of them, presum- 
ably the imams. 

Q. 4:54. 

Q. 7:156. 

Q. 7:156. 

Q. 7:157. 

Q. 21:107. 

Q. 7:121. The words are Pharaoh's sorcerers’, defeated by Moses. 

Q. 7:122. 

Q. 19:93. 

Q. 25:63. 

Q. 76:6. 

O. 47:11. For 'Ali's saying, see Ibn "Asākir, Ta'rikh madinat Dimashq, vol. 27, p. 
99; also Thaqafi, Ghārāt, vol. 2, pp. 736-737. Note that these references contain 
the name of'Alfs interlocutor: Ibn al-Kawwa’ ‘Abd Allāh b. ‘Amr, the Shr'igeneal- 
ogist from the Banü Yashkur tribe. See Dodge, Fihrist of al-Nadim, p. 195. 

Q. 3:7. ‘Mother’, i.e. essence. 

Q. 3:7. 

See the presentation of the Command verses and the creation verses in the Majlis. 
Shahrastani, Majlis: Discours sur l'Ordre et la creation, p. 80 ff. 

Q. 11:1. 

Respectively, O. 6 and O. 17. The latter is also called Surat al-Isra’ and Surat Bani 
Isrā īl. It is transmitted on Ibn "Abbās's authority, in regard to His statement con- 
sisting in clear verses’, [that] he said: ‘In this category is "Say: Come" (Q. 6:151) 
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for three verses; and in this categoryis "Your Lord has ordained that you worship 
none but Him” (Q. 17:23) for three verses after it.’ On the grounds of this transmis- 
sion the sum total would be six verses, not ten verses. See Suyūtī, Itgān, vol. 2, p. 3. 
yahuttu ‘an, i.e., yaruddu. 

"Which announce divine unicity and holiness’, i.e. which indicate God’s transcen- 
dence. 

See O. 23:12-14. 

The text in fact says ‘[...] and ended (intahat) with the Resurrection [...]’. The 
perfect tense perhaps relates to a cyclical view of time. 

Q. 53:47. 

Q. 2:106. 

Istīfā” : istifya’ MA. 

i.e. the essence of the scripture. Q. 3:7. 

Q. 13:39. 

MA tagrīr: tagdīr. 

"The troop’, presumably, of errors. Shahrastani is playing on words: al-tafrīg (dis- 
crimination) and al-fariq (the troop). However, Adharshab suggests instead of 
wa tabarra'al-tafriqu ‘an al-farīg: wa tabarra’a'l-fariqu min al-fariq, i.e. ‘and one 
troop is freed from another’. Adharshab, Tafsir al-Shahrastānī, p. 183, note 3. 
Usually known as the Unbelievers (al-Kāfirūn), O. 109. 


O. 109:6. 
Q. 3:141. 
Q. 2:216. 
Q. 9:14. 
Taqriri : tagriru MA. 
Q. 13:39. 
Chapter 10 
On the two principles of the accomplished (mafrūgh) 
and the inchoative (musta? naf) [...] 
i.e. using the word anif instead of mubtada’. 


Only the last portion of this tradition, is found in the ‘Sound Six’ Sunni collections 
(al-kutub al-sitta) and recognised Ourān commentaries. See e.g. Tabari, Jami‘ 
al-bayān, vol. 12, p. 117 (= on O. 11:106). Compare in addition, Ibn Bābūya, Kitab 
al-Tawhīd (Oum, 1387), p. 280. The tradition is also discussed in Shahrastānī, 
Majlis, p. 108. 

MA kalima : kalimāt. 

O. 6:115. 

Hindi, Kanz al-‘ummal, vol. 1, p. 187, hadith 608, with a slight difference of 
wording. 

Hindi, Kanz al-‘ummal, vol. 1, p. 107, hadith 491; also Ibn Bābūya al-Qummi, 
Kitab al-Tawhid, p. 366. 

e.g. Q. 2:7, 

e.g. Q. 9:93. 

e.g. Q. 47:24. 

Q. 2:6. 

Q. 7:193. 
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Q. 18:6. 

Q. 74:2. 

Q. 19:39; also Q. 40:18. 

O. 36:6. 

Q. 7:2. 

MA yatadhakkaru : yudhakkiru. 

O. 20:44. 

Q. 87:9-10. 

Compare Kulayni, Usūl, vol. 4, p. 436, hadith 3 and 4 (= bab al-nawādir, kitāb 
fadl al-Qur'àn). 

Mithāl and mathal are used here for different kinds of couple: in the former case 
the coupled terms are opposed, while in the latter case they are not. I translate 
mithālas ‘match’ and mathal as ‘like’ or ‘likeness’. 

Q. 37:164. 

Q. 2:30. 

Q. 2:32. 

Q. 17:55. 

Q. 58:11. 

Q. 6:132. 

Hindi, Kanz al-‘ummal, vol. 3, p. 690, hadith 8476, with a very slight difference in 
wording. Also compare Dàrimi, Muqaddima, 32; and ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, Nahj al- 
balagha, p. 416. 

Q. 51:47-9. 

Q. 55:7. 

O. 42:17. 

Q. 14:24. 

Q. 55:1-4. 

Shahrastáni elaborates this concept of the reciprocity of creation and the 
Command in his Majlis. e.g. Shahrastani, Majlis, p. 81. 

Q. 55:9. 

Q. 21:47. 


Chapter 11 
On the miraculous inimitability of the Qur?àn [...] 


MA al-insu wa l-jinn : al-jinnu wa'l-ins . 

Q. 17:88. 

MA i'taqadahu : intagadahu. 

Q. 72:1-2. 

MA khuwaran : huwazan. The verse quoted here (Q. 7:148) refers to the golden 
calf worshipped by the Israelites at Mount Sinai. 
Q. 28:49. 

Q. 2:185. 

Q. 42:52. 

Q. 7:52. 

Q. 7:2. 

MA andhir : dhakkir. 

Q. 6:51. 
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Chapter 12 
On the prerequisites for exegesis of the Qur’an 
Q. 16:44. 
Idem. 
The sahih works cover all traditions achieving the top category of probable his- 


toricity according to the ‘science of Hadith’. The sunan works cover only legal- 
liturgical traditions of probable historicity. Shahrastani presumably means the 
two mentioned categories to subsume all collections within the Sound Six (al- 
kutub al-sitta): (A, sahih) Sahih al-Bukhārī, Sahih Muslim; (B, sunan) Sunan 
Abi Dāwūd, Sunan al-Nasā ī, Sunan Ibn Māja, and Jami‘ al-Tirmidhi. 

See above, notes 289 and 438. 

Q. 24:56; also Q. 73:20. 

MA wal-tanmiya : wa'l-kammiyya. 

Q. 37:1. 

Q. 51:1. 

Q. 100:1. 

Q. 43:22. 

Q. 43:23. The words quoted from the verses cited here, are those of the unbeliev- 
ers. 

This doctrinal orientation, which in the name of transcendence strips the idea of 
God ofany concrete reality, is clearly linked by Shahrastānī in practice with antin- 
omian varieties of Shī'ism. The latter are also referred to in the text, p. 126, and 
hold that the believer’s recognition of (ma rifa, perhaps ‘gnosis’ of) the imam is 
held to be sufficient for salvation, obviating law. 


557 Wāgifa, literally, ‘those who have scruples’, ‘hesitaters’. The term historically 
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refers to a variety of groups such as those who suspended judgement on the 
metaphysical status of the Qur'àn and those who suspended judgement on the 
culpability of the Muslim who sinned in ignorance. However the context implies 
that by the wāgifa, Shahrastānī means specifically scholars suspending judge- 
ment on the conflict of anthropomorphism (tashbīh) and nihilistic abstraction 
(ta'tīl) in theology and exegesis. Since the hermeneutic of such scholars is equally 
unfounded on the imams’ instruction, it also seems to be rejected by Shahrastani 
in what follows. 

The statement is famously attributed to Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795), eponymous 
founder of the Maliki legal rite. Bayhagī, al-Asmd’ wa'l-sifát, p. 516, with a very 
slight difference in wording. Also see Misri, Reliance of the Traveller, p. 854. 

MA bi-āyātinā: bi-āyāti'lāh. 

Q. 7:46. 

The term awliyā” could also be translated as ‘the saints’ and in a Sh 
imams”. Shahrastānī seems to mean the latter. 

Q. 23:50. 

Q. 4:83. 

Tirmidhi, Manāgib, 19. The text continues wa lā yu'addi ‘anni illà anā aw "Alī 
(‘and none acquits me of what I owe except I or Alī). 

Compare the traditions quoted in Tabrisī, Majma‘ al-bayān, vol. 10, p. 3. 

Ahruf could also be rendered ‘letters’. 

Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 1, p. 65. 
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Isfahānī, Hilyat al-awliya’, vol. 1, pp. 67-68. 

Literally, "The imam is scratched in his ear.’ 

Majlisi, Bihar al-anwār, vol. 25, p. 261. 

MA Fayd : “Ayd. See Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 47, p. 412. 

i.e. al-Mufaddal b. “Umar al-Ju fi al-Küfi al-Sayrafi (? d. 145/762), a famous disciple 
of Ja'far al-Sadiq who, though initially associated with the radical orientation of 
Abū'l-Khattāb, was later appointed by Ja'far as his representative among his Kufan 
followers. He may have been a teacher of Isma‘il b. Ja far, the eponymous imam of 
Ismāīlī Shi'ism. Tüsi, Ikhtiyār ma'rifat al-rijal, pp. 321-329, 509 and 530-531. 
See Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 25, p. 263; also vol. 47, p. 334. 

This is the group associated with Abūl- Khattāb according to the transmissions in 
Majlisi's Bihār; however, Shahrastani attributes this belief to the Kaysāniyya. See 
Shahrastani, Kitab al-Milal wa’l-nihal, vol. 1, pp. 117-120, especially p.118. 

MA mushrik : mushtarik. 

See O. 7:33. 

Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 24, pp. 286-289. d 

Al-Qadi al-Nu'mān, Da'ā'im al-Islam, vol. 1, p. 92 (= kitāb al-wilāya, dhikr 
manāzil al-a'imma). 

‘[...] us’, i.e. Muslims in general, or else the Shiva. Alternatively, instead of man 
'anadaná, this may be read man "indanā, ‘those with us [...]’. 

Q. 16:43; also Q. 21:7. 

Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 23, p. 172. Significantly, Shahrastani is himself quoted 
as authority for the transmission of the tradition here. Also see Kulayni, Usūl, vol. 
1, p. 306 (= kitāb al-hujja, bab inna ahl al-dhikr alladhina amara lāhu I-khalga bi- 
su ālihim hum al-a'imma [‘alayhim al-salam}), hadith 7. 

Kulayni, Usül, vol. 1, pp. 303-307 (= kitab al-hujja, bab inna ahl al-dhikr etc.), 
especially p. 303, hadith 1. Also see al-Qadi al-Nu'mān, Da'ā'im al-islam, vol. 1, 
p. 59 (= kitab al-wilāya, dhikr wilaya min ahl bayt rasūl Allah). 

See Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 23, pp. 120, 130. On the hadith al-thagalayn, see 
above, note 133. 

For its chain of transmission, consult Majlisīs Bihār al-anwār, vol. 10, pp. 
117-128. 

Al-Saffar al-Qummi, Basā ir al-darajāt, pp. 152, 154; Ibn Abīl-Hadīd, Sharh Nahj 
al-balagha, vol. 12, p. 197; Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 89, p. 78. Majlisi transmits 
on the authority of Abū Hamid al-Ghazālī in his book Bayān al-‘ilm al-laduni 
that 'Ali's saying this indicates a degree not obtained through simple knowledge, 
instead an individual takes possession ofthis degree by virtue of knowledge from 
the divine presence (al-‘ilm al-ladunī). Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 89, p. 103. 
MA ma'ānin: ma'ānī. 

Majlisi transmits it from al-Durar al-bāhira, with the additional statement '[...] 
the outward expression is for the commonalty, the allusion is for the elite, the sub- 
tleties are for the saints (awliyā'), and the realities are for the prophets’. Majlisi, 
Bihar al-anwar, vol. 89, p. 103. It appears in the same form in Sulami’s Hagā'ig al- 
tafsīr. See Nwyia, Le Tafsir Mystique’, p. 188. 

Tabarī, Jami‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 12 (where the tradition is related by Ibn Mas ūd 
on the Prophet's authority). Also see Suyūtī, Itgān, vol. 2, pp. 184-185. Also the 
commentary of Jafar al-Sadiq on the meaning of the transmission in "Ayyāshī, 
Kitab al-Tafsir, vol. 1, p. 11. 
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The Exegesis of the Exordium (Tafsir Sūrat al-Fatiha) 


Q. 8:24. 

Compare Bukhari, Tafsir, 1. The Prophet’s implicit reference at the end is to Q. 
15:87: We have bestowed on you Seven of the Doubled Ones and the Mighty 
Qur'an.’ 

O. 15:87. For the tradition: Tirmidhi, Nasā'ī and Naysābūrī derive it with a slightly 
different wording by their chain of transmission on the authority of Abt Hurayra; 
Malik transmits it in the Muwatta’ by his chain of transmission on the authority, 
of Abū Sa‘id the client of ‘Amir b. Kurayz; Bukhari derives it in a different form on 
the authority of Abū Sa‘id b. al-Mu‘alla. Zamakhshari, Kashshdf, vol. 1, p.19; also 
see Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani’s gloss on it. 

Bayhagī, al-Sunan al-kubrā, vol. 2, p. 45 (= bab al-dalil ‘ala anna'l-basmala aya 
tamma). 

Ibid. 

Qasamtu al-salāta : qussimat al-salatu MA. 

Tabari gives the derivation of this prophetic tradition in his Jami‘ al-bayān, vol. 
1, p. 86. Also see Tūsī, Tibyān, vol. 1, p. 46. 

Inna nafaranā ghuyyabun : inna bagaranā ghuyyabun MA. 

Wa sagānā labanan : wa sagā'in MA. 

Compare Bukhari, Fada’il al-Qur'àn, 9; also Bukhari, Tafsir, 1; also Bukhari, Tibb, 
33, 

Other names for it are ‘Praise [...]’ (al-Hamd, from the beginning of the first verse 
after the basmala), the Perfect (al-Wafiya), the Sufficient (al-Kafiya), the 
Foundation (al-Asās), the Healing (al-Shifa’), and the Prayer (al-Salat). Tabrisī, 
Majma‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 17; also Qurtubi, al-Jāmi' li-ahkam al-Qur'àn, vol. 1, 
pp. 98-114. 

Note that the second form, ‘aftafa means ‘to fold’, ‘to double’. Thus mi ‘taf, pl. 
ma ‘atif, suggests a garment which is folded or doubled in being worn, comparable 
perhaps with the English word ‘doublet’. 

Q. 15. The toponym, al-Hijr (literally, the Rocky Tract), is related to Ptolemy's 
Hegra and Pliny's Egra. 

Q. 15:87. 

Included in the hadith of secrets bestowed on Khadija. Suyüti, al-Durr al- 
manthür, vol. 1, pp. 2-3. 

See Tabrisī, Majma' al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 7. 

Magburī: Muqri MA. 

Tabarānī derives this in al-Awsat, Ibn Mardawayh in his Tafsir, and also Bayhaqi, 
on the authority of Abū Hurayra, with the addition ‘[...] it being the Seven 
Doubled Ones and the Mighty Qur'àn, and it is the Mother ofthe Qur'àn and the 
Exordium of the Scripture’. Suyūtī, al-Durr al-manthür, vol. 1, p. 3. 

i.e. according to this report, and contrary to some reckonings, there is no verse 
division between "The Path of those whom You have graciously favoured 
(an'amta 'alayhim) and *Not those against whom is Your wrath, nor those who 
go astray’, all this falling within the seventh and final verse. Ibn al- Anbārī derives 
this tradition in al-Masahif on the authority of Umm Salama. Suyüti, al-Durr al- 
manthūr, vol. 1, pp. 3-4. Abū Dā'ūd and others transmit it. Suyüti, Itgān, vol. 1, 
p. 89. On Ibn Abī Mulayka, "Abd Allāh b. Ubayd Allāh (d. 117/735) see Ibn al- 
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Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 430; also Mizzī, Tahdhīb al-kamāl, vol. 10, pp. 
310-311. 

"Amr b. ‘Abd Allāh al-Hamadānī al-Kafi al-Hāfiz (Memorizer of the Qur’an’), 
Abū Ishàq al-Sabīī (d. 127/745). One of the leading figures in transmitting 
sayings. Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffāz, vol. 1, p. 114. 

Suyüti, al-Durr al-manthür, vol. 1, pp. 2-3; also Naysabüri, Asbāb al-nuzūl, p. 11. 
Q. 96. 

Q. 15:87. 

Q. 27. The formula uniquely occurs in the body of this chapter, as the heading of 
the letter from Solomon to the Queen of Sheba (Q. 27:30). 

MA ‘anhum : 'anhuma. 

MA fatihat al-kitāb : al-fatihat al-kitab. 

O. 9. The formula is uniquely absent from the beginning of this chapter. 

O. 67. For the tradition, see al-Hakim al-Naysābūrī, Mustadrak, vol. 1, p. 565; 
also Tirmidhi, Fadā'il al-Qur'àn, 9. 

Q. 108. For the tradition, see Muslim, Salat, 14; Nasa’i, Iftitāh, 21; Abū Da tid, 
Salat, 122. 

Recitation in the noon and mid-afternoon prayers is otherwise not aloud. 
According to the tradition transmitted by Ibn Abi 'Aqil al-Yamani: "The traditions 
are successive (tawātarat) on the authority of the imams of the People of the 
House that there is no dissimulation in regard to speaking the formula "In the 
name of God [...]” aloud’. Majlisi, Bihar al-anwār, vol. 82, pp. 74-75. 

For the explanation of the words ‘since Solomon’, see above, note 612. This 
prophetic tradition is derived by Abū Hatim, Tabarani, Daraqutni and Bayhagī in 
their sunan works with a weak chain of transmission on the authority of Burayda. 
Suyūtī, al-Durr al-manthür, vol. 1, p. 7. 

Daraqutni and Bayhagī derive this in "The Branches of Faith’ (Shu‘ab al-īmān) 
on the authority of Jābir. Suyūtī, al-Durr al-manthür, vol. 1, p. 8. 

See note 599. 

Tha'labi derives this on the authority of Abü Hurayra, with different wording 
from that quoted by Shahrastānī. According to Tha'labi's transmission, the 
Prophet said: ‘Fellow! You have disrupted the formal prayer on your own initia- 
tive. Don't you know that "In the name of God, the Infinitely Merciful, the 
Compassionate” is part of "Praise [...]”% Thus whoever omits it has omitted a 
verse, and whoever omits a verse has on those grounds spoiled his formal prayer.' 
Suyüti, al-Durr al-manthür, vol. 1, p. 7. 

Tha'labi also derives this. Suyüti, al-Durr al-manthür, vol. 1, p. 47. 

MA thalāth 'ashara : thalatha 'ashar. 

al-Hakim al-Naysābūrī transmits this. Zamakhshari, Kashshāf, appendix, vol. 1, 
p. l. 

i.e. the Prophet only knew that the revelation of a given chapter was complete 
when the basmala formula came for the next chapter. 

Abū Da üd, Bazāz, Tabarani and al-Hakim al-Naysābūrī derive this on the author- 
ity of Ibn ‘Abbas, as including the words '[God's Messenger] did not know the 
division (fas!) of the chapter’, and in one version '[...] the end (khātima) of the 
chapter’. Bazàz and Tabaràni have in addition: '[...] so when it came down he 
knew that the chapter had ended and was confronting him, and another chapter 
had begun". Suyüti, al-Durr al-manthür, vol. 1, p. 7. 
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Bayhagī derives this in “The Branches of Faith’ (Shu‘ab al-īmān), and also Wahidi, 
on the authority of Ibn Mas'üd. Suyūtī, al-Durr al-manthür, vol. 1, p. 7. 

The two sanctuaries are Mecca and Medina. 

Q. 2. 

Al-Hakim al-Naysābūrī derives this report, also declared authentic by Bayhaqi in 
his Sunan, on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas. Suyüti, al-Durr al-manthūr, vol. 1, p. 7. 
"Ayyāshī transmits this via his chain of transmission on the authority of ‘Ali b. 
Mūsā al-Rida. "Ayyāshī, Kitab al-Tafsīr, vol. 1, p. 21. MA ilā bayādihā : ila mā fihā. 
Abū'l-Nadr Muhammad b. Mas'üd b. Muhammad b. al-"Ayyāshī al-Küfi (floruit 
end of the 3rd/9th century). His commentary is intermittently referred to by 
Shahrastàni. Descended from the Arab tribe, the Banü Tamim, and lived in 
Samarqand. Shii in inclination, though communally Sunni or alternatively, orig- 
inally Sunni and fully converted to Shi'ism while young. He studied under the 
disciples of ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. Faddāl (d. 224/839) and ‘Abd Allāh b. Muhammad 
al-Tayālisī. Credited with authoring over 200 works, mostly on law, but also on, 
for example, medicine, dream-interpretation and divination. All are unextant 
save the first half of his Qur'àn commentary which survives in an abridgement of 
the original with the chains of transmission omitted. See the introduction by al- 
of al-Nadim, 81, 482-487; EP, vol. 1, pp. 794-795 (B. Lewis); Elr, vol. 3, pp. 
163-164 (LK. Poonawala). 

This tradition seems absent from the extant text of Ayyashi, Kitab al-Tafsīr. 

See note 572. 

Min al-nās kullihim : min al-nās MA. Amended following Kulayni. 

Q. 112. 

Other versions of this tradition have ‘to your left’ (‘an shimālika) instead. 
Fa-’qra’-ha : fa-'qra' MA. Amended following Kulayni. 

Thumma:_MA. Amended following Kulayni. 

Kulayni, Usūl, vol. 4, p. 431 (= kitab fadl al-Qur'àn, bab fadl al-Qur’an), hadith 20. 
On the identity of al-Mufaddal, see note 572. 

Daraqutni, and Bayhagī in Shu‘ab al-īmān, derive this tradition on the authority 
of Jābir. Suyūtī, al-Durr al-manthūr, vol. 1, p. 8. Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 82, 
p. 48. Quoted from al-Qadi al-Nu'màn, Da'ā'im al-islām on the authority of Ja‘far 
al-$ādig, on the authority of Muhammad al-Bāgir, on the authority of Jābir. 
Majlisī, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 82, p. 81. Quoted from al-Qadi al-Nu'màn, Da'ā'im 
al-islam. 

i.e. the legal mitigation of wiping the socks rather than the bare feet in the minor 
ritual ablution, which is not allowed in Sht'i figh. 

MA  :Bi'smillàh al-Rahmān al-Rahim. The formula is mistakenly given twice at 
this point in the manuscript. 

Majlisi, Bihar al-anwār, vol. 82, p. 81. 

San‘ani, Musannaf, vol. 2, p. 92, hadith 2618. 

Bayhagī, al-Sunan al-kubrā, vol. 2, p. 50 (=bāb iftitah al-qirà'a wal-salat). 
‘Ayyashi also says the following: ‘It is a verse of God's scripture which Satan 
caused them to forget. "Ayyāshī, Kitāb al-Tafsīr, vol. 1, p. 21. 

Sic, i.e. dispensable, non-essential to the text. 

The last two questions refer to aspects of the established Qur’anic orthography 
of the formula. 
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MA mā: 

As would be the case when the formula is used to consecrate some subseguent 
action, as is normal for a Muslim. 

O.11:41. 

Q. 96: 1. 

Abtadi'u : ahtadi MA. 

i.e. ‘I do this for you’. 

i.e. "Were it not for you’. 

i.e. Were it not for X [...]’. 

MA hawlan : qawlan. 

Tabari said after he recited this verse: "Thus the leader in the study of the language 
of the Arabs had interpreted it to the effect that [Labid] thereby meant “[...] then 
‘peace upon you both” and that the word "peace" is peace” Tabarī, Jami‘ al-bayān, 
vol. 1, p. 52. 

i.e. the expression bi'llāh would simply be an oath (“By God), as distinct from 
bi'smillāh. 

Wasm, mark, cognate with sima. 

Wu'ayd = promise. 

Wusay = nexus. Ādharshab says here: '[Shahrastàni] should have said “as they 
say ‘ida and wu'ayda, and sila and wusayla”, in order to bring out the repetition 
of the wāw in the diminutive.’ Adharshab, Tafsir al-Shahrastānī, p. 213, note 2. 
Tabari transmits the mentioned tradition on the authority of Abū Sa īd al-Khudri 
with a small difference in wording, and then says: ‘I fear that it isa mistake on the 
part of the traditionist and that he meant ba’ sin mim according to the way the 
beginners amongst children are taught in the book of the letters of the alphabet 
(hurüf abi jad), and he made a mistake such that he connected it together and said 
bi'sm — since this interpretation is meaningless! Tūsī, al-Tibyān, vol. 1, p. 53. i.e. 
this interpretation of the word ism is meaningless. 

MA huwa: _. 

i.e. the lam of the definite article (lam al-ta'rif), al-. 

Abū Bishr 'Amr b. Uthmān Sibawayhi (d. circa 180/796). The pioneer Arabic 
grammarian, of Persian descent. Author of the famous Kitab Sibawayhi. EF, vol. 
9, pp. 524-531 (M.S. Carter). 

Tabarsi mentions the same two statements on the authority of Sibawayhi, but 
with greater clarity and elaboration, saying: 'Sibawayhi mentions two statements 
on its origin. The first of them is that it is ilàh on the pattern of fi'al. Then the fa’ 
[of the latter pattern], which is the hamza, was omitted and the alif and lam [al-] 
were taken as a replacement for it. The second is that its origin is lal, its pattern 
being fa‘l, and the alif and làm [al-] were subjoined to it.’ Tabarsi, Majma‘ al- 
bayān, vol. 1, p. 19. 

Abū Nasr Ismá'il b. Nasr b. Hammad al-Fārābī al-Jawharī (d. 393/1002-1003). 
The celebrated Arabic lexicographer of Turkish origin. The author of Taj al-lugha 
wa sihah al-‘arabiyya, commonly known as al-Sihah. As the name of the work 
implies, Jawhari aimed to include in it only such items of lexicographical informa- 
tion as were transmitted through sound chains of authorities. EP, vol. 2, pp. 495- 
497 (L. Kopf). 

Q. 7:127. Jeffery attributes this reading to Hasan, "Alī and others. Jeffery, Materials 
for the History of the Text of the Qur'an, p. 43. 
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i.e. from lāha/yalīhu layhan (= ‘to be concealed’). 

Jawhari, Taj al-lugha, vol. 6, p. 2248. 

ie. acknowledging that God is a ‘thing’. 

Quoddity, i.e. the fact that God is, as distinct from His guiddity (māhiyya), 
what God is. 

This formulation involves a chiasmus, such that creation = dominion (mulk): 
Command = possession (milk). Al-Raghib al-Isfahani says: "Milk is being in pos- 
session (tamalluk) and in charge (tawalli). Mulk is having under control (dabt) 
something subject to free disposal in judgement, milk being as it were the genus 
for mulk, so every mulk is milk but not every milk is mulk” Al-Raghib al-Isfahani, 
al-Mufradāt fi gharib al-Our'ān, vol. 2, pp. 717-719, especially p. 718 (= art. 
malaka). 

The point depends on the fact that the meaning of ta'rif, in addition to 'grammat- 
ical definition’ (i.e. prefixing the definite article al-), is literally ‘making known’. 
Compare Kulayni, Furi‘, vol. 3, pp.482-483 (= kitāb al-salāt, bab al-nawādir), 
hadith 1. Here the first part of the quoted statement, according to which God is 
‘too mighty to be seen’, is said to have been given in refutation of the claim that 
Ubayy b. Ka'b saw God in a dream. 

Shahrastani’s Arabic expression is again chiastic: mā kullifa bi-ma'rifatihi wa 
"urrifa bi-taklifihi. i.e. what is affirmed about God through the letters ofthe divine 
name is one's duty to understand and is understood to be one's duty. 

= Shirk, association, i.e. of the created with the divine. 

Q. 112. 

MA _:wa'smu'llāh. The words of the chapter of Sincerity (O. 112) are: ‘Say: He 
(Huwa) is Allāh, One, Allāh, the Absolute. He does not beget, and neither is He 
begotten. And there is nothing whatsoever like Him.” 

MA yu fi: _. 

The expression al-alif al-qawl (‘the alif of pronunciation’), is an improper geni- 
tive and it may in fact represent a lapsus calami which should read al-alif frl- 
qawl (the alifin the pronunciation), parallel to al-lam fi'l-kitaba (the làm in the 
orthography). i.e. the idiosyncrasy of the divine name is such that while the lam 
is written twice (rather than once and given the tashdid mark as expected), the 
alif is written once but pronounced twice - the second alif never being written. 
So what is pronounced once is written twice and what is written once is pro- 
nounced twice. 

Q. 87:1-3. 

Q. 19:65. 

= Rahima, following the vowelling of the editor. Alternatively we might read 
rahim (womb). 

Maymūn b. Qays al-A'shà (d. after CE 625). Famous panegyrist from the tribe of 
Qays b. Thalaba of the Bakr b. Wā'il. EF, vol. 1, pp. 599-690 (W. Caskel). The 
entire verse is quoted on the authority of Abū ‘Ali in Jawhari, Sihah, vol. 6, p. 2224. 
The verse is also attributed to Mayya bt. Umm ‘Utba. See Ibn Manzūr, Lisān al- 
'arab, vol. 13, p. 468. Also see Tūsī, Tibyān, vol. 1, p. 28. 

Ru'ba b. al-"Ajjāj al-Tamimi (d. 145/762). The Arab poet reputed to be the greatest 
exponent of the rajaz qasida. His poems addressed mainly various Umayyad 
caliphs and officials. Son of al-"Ajjāj - another famous poet. EF, vol. 8, pp. 
577-578 (W.P. Heinrichs). 
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The first hemistich of this is: “God’s is the accomplishment of the tall beauties’ 
(lillahi darru'l-ghāniyāt al-mudda). Jawharī, Sihāh, vol. 6, p. 2224. 

MA alā: ilā. See Ibn Manzür, Lisān al-‘arab, vol. 13, p. 469. 

The author of The Harmonious Order (Nazm al-Qur'àn). See above, note 421. 
i.e. al-, the. 

i.e. the ‘a’ of al- and the ‘i’ of ilah. 

See Tafsir Ibn ‘Abbas (margin of Suyüti, al-Durr al-manthür), vol. 1, p. 1. 

Q. 27:60, 61, 62, 63, 64. 

Ibn Manzūr, Lisān al-‘arab, vol. 13, p. 469. 

See above, note 229. 

Shahr b. Hawshab Abū Sa‘id al-Ash‘ari (d. 100/718-719). Famous successor, 
resident first in Damascus, then Basra. Transmitted recitation on the authority 
of Bayad. Ibn al-Jazari, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 1, p. 329. 

O. 25:66. 

Severence = mann, as in the Quranic expression “Theirs will be a reward without 
severence/end (ajrun ghayru mamnūn) (O. 95:6). See Majma' al-lughat al-'ara- 
biyya, Mu‘jam alfāz al-Qur'àn al-Karim, vol. 2, p. 626. Also see Jawharī, Sihāh, 
appendix, vol. 2, p. 883. 

Al-mumtali' : al-mutlī MA. 

Q. 7:156. 

Idem. It seems that the entire quotation should end here and has been broken up 
misleadingly in Adharshab’s edition. 

Compare: Tabarī, Jami‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, pp. 55-56; also Tūsī, Tibyān, vol. 1, p. 
29. The tradition is generally attributed to Jesus Christ, transmitted on the 
Prophet's authority. 

Q. 9:128. 

Q. 48:29. 

Q. 33:43. 

Q. 7:32. 

MA _:ta'ālā. 

Q. 2:126. 

See above, note 383. 

See above, note 219. 

MA lillāh: Allah. 

Muslim, Tawba, 19. Also compare Muslim, Tawba, 17 and Bukhārī, Adab, 19. 
Also see Tabarsī, Majma‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 21. 

Q. 25:60. 

Q. 13:30. 

Thabit (Amr) b. Malik al-Shanfarā, one of the most famous pre-Islamic sul'ük 
(brigand) poets. Of indeterminable date but generally agreed in references to have 
been adopted at some point into the Banū Shababa tribe. EP, vol. 9, pp. 301-303 
(A. Arazi). Tabarsi also transmits this line from Shanfarā, but with gadaba instead 
qata'a. Tabarsi, Majma‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 21. 

Q. 13:30. 

Q. 43:32. 

Ibād, here = God's ‘servants’ in the widest sense, “God’s creatures’. 

Shahrastani has here ironically rephrased the report quoted just above, English 
text, p. 150; Arabic text, p. 88. 
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"The first sense’, i.e. the intrinsic will to give grace; ‘the second sense’: the manifest 
grace itself. 

See above, note 230. 

The implicit reference here is to the prophetic tradition already quoted, Whoever 
does exegesis of the Qur'àn on the basis of his personal opinion - even if he gets 
it right, he has erred, and if he errs, let him take his place in hellfire? Bukhari, ‘I/m, 
38; Ibn Māja, Muqaddima, 4 and 33. 

Q. 96. 

Q. 74. 

Q. 1. 

i.e. rather than within the seventh verse. 

MA an'amta ‘alayhim: lahum min ‘alayhim. 

Some versions of this tradition have aqta‘ instead of abtar. Suyüti, al-Durr al- 
manthūr, vol. 1, p. 10. Also see al-Tafsīr al-mansüb ila'l-imám al-Hasan al- 
"Askari, p. 10. 

Q. 10:10. The prayer referred to is of the dwellers in Paradise. 

The explanation of the "middle parts’ (awsāt) comes below in regard to the second 
‘doubled one’. 

Kamal (completion) also suggests perfection. 

This is apparently a different version of the tradition just cited by Shahrastani. 
Abū Dā'ūd, Nasā'ī and Ibn Māja all derive it on the authority of Abū Hurayra, 
with aqta‘ instead of abtar. Suyūtī, al-Durr al-manthür, vol. 1, p. 10. 

Q. 7:156. 

Idem. 

See ch. 9, English text, p. 109; Arabic text, pp. 50-1. 

Q. 43:87. 

Q. 25:60. 

Idem. 

O. 33:43-44. 

Shahrastānīs point is that the praise of God in ‘Praise belongs to God’ comes after 
mentioning the mercy of God in ‘In the name of God the Infinitely Merciful, the 
Compassionate’. 

Q. 7:54; Q. 10:3. 

Q. 7:196. 

Shahrastani’s Arabic is paronomastic: inimitability = i'jàz, posterior elements = 
a'jāz. 

The Arabic proverb "This is not your nest, so go your way!” refers to someone who 
interferes in what is not his business. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, vol. 2, p. 2049. 
i.e. the expression al-hamdu li'lláh (literally, “The praise for God’) is a nominal 
sentence to be interpreted along the lines of X is Y’: “The praise is for God’. 

i.e. the definite article al in al-hamdu lillah. 

i.e. praise as such is for God. 

i.e. the so-called lam al-‘ahd - the use of the definite article in Arabic ‘to distin- 
guish a noun as known to the hearer, or reader, in a particular sense’. Lane, 
Arabic-English Lexicon, vol. 2, p. 2183. 

i.e. the prepositional particle li = to. 

Al-Khalil b. Ahmad al-Farahidi (d. 175/791 or 170/786 or 160/776). The famous 
Arab philologist of Basra, referred to intermittently by Shahrastani. The ‘Book of 
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al-Khalil’ mentioned by Shahrastani here is evidently the Kitab al-Jumal fi'l-nahw. 
EP, vol. 4, pp. 962—964 (R. Sellheim). 

This is Sa'id b. Mas'ada 'al-Akhfash al-awsat’, referred to intermittently by 
Shahrastānī. See note 419. 

Q. 17:111. 

MA al-thana’ : al-manā. 

Tabari derives it on the authority of al-Aswad b. Sari‘. Suyüti, al-Durr al-manthūr, 
vol. 1, p. 12. 

An expression to be uttered in the i'tidāl (straightening up) from the ruki‘ 
(bowing position) in the formal ritual prayer. Misri, Reliance of the Traveller, p. 
137. 

i.e. praise is a subset of thanks, so that praise always implies thanks but thanks 
does not always imply praise. 

The comma in Adharshab’s edition after al-thaná' is disregarded in this construal 
ofthe sentence's meaning. 

As in Q. 55:27. 

Idem. 

i.e. it stands for God (‘Allah’) and so is genitive, being in apposition to ‘Allah’, 

to whom ‘praise belongs’. 

One possible meaning of rabba, yarubbu is ‘to raise’, ‘educate’. 

Jawhari, Sihah, vol. 1, p. 130; Ibn Manzūr, Lisān al-mīzān, vol. 1, p. 401. 
Al-murabbā : al-murabbi MA. 

Ibn Manzür, Lisān al-'arab, vol. 2, p. 33. Rabbaytu [...] urabbihi : rabbat [...] 
urabb-tu MA. 

MA aqàma : gāma. 

Tabarī, Majma‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 21. In some manuscripts of the latter, this verse 
is rendered as wa ahlaknā gidman instead of wa ahlaknā yawman (i.e. We 
destroyed in olden times [...] rather than “We destroyed one day [...]). Tabari 
transmits it, saying, '[...] the lord of Kinda means the chief (sayyid) of Kinda’. 
Khü'i, Bayan, vol. 1, p. 62. On al-A'shā, see note 688. 

Literally, ‘may dust be in your mouth’. 

The man was Abū Sufyān. For the reply of Safwan, see Zamakhshari, al-Kashsháf, 
vol. 1, p. 10. Compare Ibn Manzūr, Lisān al-‘arab, vol. 1, p. 400. 

Al-khālig : al-khalg MA. 

This is apparently Abū Muslim (also Abū 'Ali) Mu‘adh al-Nahwi al-Harra’ (d. 
188/804). From Herat, a cloth-dealer by trade; the teacher, inter alia, of al-Kisa'i 
(not to be confused with the eminent successor). Dodge, The Fihrist of al-Nadim, 
pp. 142-144. 

Literally, "The sons of Adam.’ 

Ya'gilu : yu‘qalu MA. 

Ibn Faris, Mu‘jam al-magāyīs al-lugha, vol. 4, p. 110. 

Jawhari, Sihāk, vol. 5, p. 1991. 

Suyūtī, al-Durr al-manthūr, vol. 1, p. 13. 

Q. 26:23-24. 

MA madā : murtadā. 

Abü'l-Sha'tha' ‘Abd Allāh b. Ru’ba, al-"Ajjāj (d. 97/715). Poet from the tribe of 
Tamim who lived in Basra. Unanimously praised by the Arabic critics for the rich- 
ness of his vocabulary and frequently cited by lexicographers for the same reason. 
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His son Ru'ba was also a famous poet (see note 689). EF’, vol. 1, pp. 207—208 
(Ch. Pellat). 

Ibn Manzūr, al-Lisān al-‘arab, vol. 12, p. 420. 

Mentioned with slightly different wording in the Tafsīr Ibn "Abbās. See the margin 
of Suyūtī, al-Durr al-manthūr, vol. 1, p. 3. 

i.e., presumably, types of creature. 

Suyūtī, al-Durr al-manthür, vol. 1, p. 13. 

Again, apparently types of creature. 

Q. 26:47-48. 

Q. 7:156. 

As in the expression in question, "The Lord of the Worlds’. 

i.e. creatures. 

MA milk: . 

i.e. the two mercies of O. 1:3, where 'al-Rahmān al-Rahim’ is mentioned again 
between these two verses, the first time being in the 'Bi'smi lah [...]' formula of 
Q. 1:1. 

i.e. mālik rather than malik. 

i.e. maliki. 

MA Muhaysin : Muhays. This is Ibn Muhaysin Muhammad b. "Abd al-Rahmàn 
al-Sahmi (d. 123/740), Qur'àn reciter of the people of Mecca along with Ibn 
Kathir. Numbered amongst the ‘fourteen reciters'. Zargānī, Manāhil al-‘irfan, 
vol. 1, p. 458; also Ibn al-Jazarī, Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, p. 167. 

Malik could also be translated ‘possessor’. 

i.e. their titular overlord, though they might rebel. 

Q. 20:114. 

Q. 59:23; O. 62:1. 

Q. 22:56. 

Malik = active participle of malaka, hence, ‘ruler’. 

MA tasaddā:_. 

Q. 22:56. 

Q. 82:15. 

Q. 51:6. 

Q. 30:30. 

Zamakhsharī, Kashshdf, vol. 1, p. 11. 

MA Khalid b. Nawfal : Warga b. Nawfal. The correct form of the name, as given 
e.g. in Qurtubi, al-Jàmi' li-ahkam al-Qur'àn, is Khalid b. Nawfal al-Kullabi. 
Tafsir Ibn ‘Abbas in the margin of Suyūtī, al-Durr al-manthür, vol. 1, p. 4. 

Q. 24:2. 

Q. 12:76. 

An intensive of the active participle dā'in, used for God (= ‘the One who passes 
judgement). 

Q. 2:193; Q. 8:39. 

Muhammad b. Ka'b al-Qurazi (d. 120/735). The eminent scholar of Medina who 
was descended from the famous Jewish tribe of the city, the Banü Qurayza. Ibn 
"Awn said of al-Qurazi: 'I never saw one more knowledgeable in the hermeneutic 
of the Ourān than al-Qurazi amongst the Medinan successors’. Zarqàni, Manāhil 
al-'irfán, vol. 1, p. 489; Dodge, The Fihrist of al-Nadim, p. 142; also Ibn al-Jazarī, 
Ghāyat al-nihāya, vol. 2, p. 233. 
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Notes to the translation 


Compare O. 7:54. 

O. 82:17-19. 

Q. 25:26. 

Mulkuhu : milkuhu MA. The vowelling is determined by the quotation from Ja far 
al-$ādig in the following sentence. 

Wahdaniyyatihi : wihdāniyyatihi MA. 

Q. 7:122. 

Q. 2:133. 

Q. 114:1-3. 

Q. 3:54. 

Compare Majlisi, Bihār al-anwār, vol. 24, p. 95. Note how the tradition involves 
paronomasia: nās-nasnās. 

Q. 2:199. "Then [...]' i.e. after congregating at “Arafat in the sequence of rites in 
the Greater Pilgrimage. 

Darimi, Muqaddima, 32. 

Q. 7:172. 

Al-malikiyya : al-mulkiyya MA. 

Q. 40:16. 

MA __: bi-manzilatil-kaf fi dhālik. This phrase is seemingly mistakenly repeated 
by the scribe from earlier in the sentence where we had ‘with the same position as 
the kaf of dhālika. 

Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Ghaffār al-Fārisī al-Fasawi (d. 377/987). 
The eminent grammarian of the Basran school, possibly Mu'tazili. He went to 
Baghdad, and later lived in Aleppo and Shiraz, respectively serving at the courts 
of Sayf al-Dawla and 'Adud al-Dawla. He was the teacher of Ibn Jinnī. Dodge, The 
Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 139-140; EF, vol. 2, pp. 802-803 (C Rabin). 

i.e. the accusative. 

MA narjūka: narjū. 

Suyūtī, al-Durr al-manthūr, vol. 1, p. 14. Also see Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 
69, with a slightly different wording. 

MA al-taysir : al-tafsīr. 

Compare Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 69. 

Q. 20:33-34. 

The two abodes/mansions refer to this world, the abode of transience (dār al- 
fand’) and the next world, the abode of eternity (dar al-bagā'). 

i.e. of merit and demerit (= iktisāb, an Ash‘arite technical term). 

The punctuation is incorrect here in Adharshab’s edition. This is the sequence 
(i.e. in reverse) of the two expressions in one of the supplications recommended 
for the standing prayer at salat al-subh (the dawn prayer). See e.g. Shāfi'ī, Kitab al- 
Umm, vol. 7, p. 148. 

Taklīfāt, that is, entrustments to God by the worshipper. From this point the 
Exordium becomes a series of reguests to God by the believer. 

See note 595. i 

i.e. the suffix ka in the two instances of ‘iyyaka’, ‘it is You [...]’. 

In the technical terminology of Arabic grammar the second person pronominal 
suffix is known as the kaf al-khitab, the ‘k of direct address’. 

i.e. the na- inflection in na budu and nasta‘in, betokening the first person plural 
of the imperfect. 
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Keys to the Arcana 


Shahrastani’s Arabic involves a paronomasia: mushāhada/mujāhada. 

In the context of existentiation, the kāf and the nün are to be identified with the 
divine imperative ‘kun’ (‘Be!’). See for example, O. 3:47. 

e.g. Q. 7:59, 65. 

Q. 21:18. 

Q. 7:52. 

Q. 2:137. 

Q. 32:26. 

Q. 41:17. ; 
Al-Mufaddal b. Salama al-Dabbi, Abū Tālib (d. 291/903). The well-known belle- 
lettrist and Quranic scholar from Kufa. Dodge, The Fihrist of al-Nadim, pp. 96, 
135, 137, 161, 179, 350, 742. 

Q. 32:26. 

Q. 42:52. 

Q. 22:4. 

Bunyan : tibyan MA. 

Q. 16:93. 

Q. 10:25. 

Q. 13:31. 

Q. 28:56. 

Q. 47:5. 

The Arabic sentence is in rhyming prose (saj') for rhetorical emphasis. 

‘[...] In word or deed" (fi'l-qawli wa'l-'amal) i.e. presumably, in teaching or 
practice. 

See note 426. 

i.e. the Jews and the Christians. 

Q. 4:69. 

Suyūtī, al-Durr al-manthūr, vol. 1, p. 16. 

= The first form of the verb. 

= The fourth form of the verb. 

I disregard the full-stop here in Adharshab’s edition. 

Qawlihi : qawl MA. 

Compare O. 22:4. 

Q. 10:35. 

The sentence thus far has been formulated with a simultaneous grammatical ref- 
erence. ‘[...] He attaches His guidance to a specific people by whom He has 
explained the path’, might equally well be translated ‘[...] He puts His guidance 
in a genitive relation with a specific people through whom He has made “the path” 
grammatically definite’. In Arabic grammar the first component of a genitive 
compound (idāfa) is always understood to be definite, even though the definite 
article is absent. Thus this guidance or ‘path’ (sirāt) is specified as the path of a 
people graciously favoured by God, viz., presumably the prophets and imams. 
MA istislāh : istihsār. 

The prophet in a generic sense - not just the Prophet Muhammad. 

Compare Q. 37:53. 

Q. 41:17. 

Q. 7:178. 

This whole discussion bears close comparison with what Shahrastānī says in the 
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Notes to the translation 


Nihāya about God’s vouchsafing attainment (tawfīg) and the opposite, God's 
abandonment (khidhlān). See A. Guillaume, The Summa Philosophiae, p. xii; also 
p. 413 (Arabic) and p. 132 (English paraphrase). Also see the discussion in my 
introduction, p. 12. 

O. 47:24. 

Q. 21:107. 

Q. 16:83. 

As earlier in the work, Shahrastānī here uses the words tanzīl (revelation) and 
ta’wil (hermeneutics) with an eye on their literal sense, namely ‘sending down’ 
and ‘taking back up’. 

O. 1:2. 

Compare O. 22:56. 

In this rhetorically flavoured passage the use of rhyming prose (saj') drives the 
Arabic. 

O. 64:1. 

The sense of the expression, but not its precise form, is found in the Qur'àn, e.g. 
in Q. 1:2, 4. Also, O. 17:111. 

This refers to the prefix li- in expressions like the ones quoted: ‘Praise belongs to 
God’ (al-hamdu li'llah). The li- ‘of specification’ is more emphatic than the li- ‘of 
possession’. In the former case, lahu’l-hamd means that praise belongs exclusively 
to God - and ‘praise’, ‘dominion’ etc., throughout the passage are said in 
hermeneutics to signify a particular individual, presumably the Logos-Imam. 
MA ghayr : ism. In line with the proper form of this quotation, we have also 
replaced ‘the expression [sic.]’ with ‘the camel’, i.e. al-ba‘ir : al-ta‘bir MA. 

Q. 7:75. 

Abū Bakr Muhammad al-Sarī b. al-Sarrāj (d. 316/928). The grammarian, lexicog- 
rapher and poet who lived in Baghdad. Dodge, The Fihrist of al-Nadīm, pp. 109, 
128, 135, 136, 139. 

i.e. it is accusative: ghayra'l-maghdübi ‘alayhim. 

Tabarī says: Its interpretation is in the sense "Into a fountain of nymphs did he 
enter”, i.e. into the fountain of Mecca’. Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 81. Tabarsi 
says: ‘i.e. into the fountain of ruin’. Tabarsi, Majma‘ al-bayān, vol. 1, p. 3. 

Q. 35:22. 

MA. : wa mahāruhu. 

Q. 5:60. 

Q. 5:77. 

Q. 12:95. Referring to what the older sons of Jacob said to him describing his 
great love for his son Joseph. 

Alternatively: ‘[...] and for that reason He made "the path" (sirāt) grammatically 
definite through them”. See note 876. 

Qasamtu al-salāta: qussimat al-salatu MA. 

An entrustment, that is, of requests to God. 

Al-ma'dūdāt: al-ma'duwāt MA. 

"Ayyāshī, Kitab al-Tafsīr, vol. 1, p. 20. Note here that ‘praise’ (al-hamd) may 
simultaneously mean the Exordium, and the praise of God in general. 
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individualisation (tashkhis) 30—1, 109-10, 
180-1 
inimitability of Qur'àn (i jaz) 28, 66, 120- 
2, 179-80 
interpretation see also exegesis; hermeneu- 
tics 
anagogic 3, 6, 21 
authoritative transmission 20-1, 65 
literal 21, 64, 107, 108, 125 
‘Isa b. ‘Umar 164, 219 n.425 
"Īsā b. Wardān al-Hudha’ 95 
Ismāfl b. Jafar 225 n.572 
Ismā īlism 
and al-Ansārī 6 
and divine name 39—40 
and heresiography 10 
and hermeneutics 25—34, 46 
and Logos-Command 27, 32 
and Mafātīh al-asrār xiii, xiv, 6-7, 11, 
15, 18, 20, 35 
and Majlis 18-19 
and al-Milal xiv, 10 
and al-Musāra'a xiv, 13, 15-16 
and Neoplatanism 13 
and Nihāya 10-11 
see also Nizàri 
Israfil (archangel) 100 
isti ādha (seeking refuge with God) 97-100 


Jabir b. "Abd Allah 67, 138, 140, 175, 214 
n.387 

Jabriyya (Necessitarians) 29, 114, 180 

Ja far b. Abi Talib 70 

Jafar al-Sadiq, Abū ‘Abd Allāh Ja'far b. 
Muhammad 39, 67, 68,100, 116, 125, 
126-8, 139, 140, 157, 205 n.251, 208 
n.290, 215 n.399 

order of descent of Qur’an 79-83 

Jalali-Nà'ini see Nà'ini, Sayyid M. R. Jalālī 

Jamājim/Dayr Jamājim, Battle of 205 
n.257 

al-Jawhari, Abū Nasr Isma'il 144, 160, 161 

jazála see concision, stylistic 

Jews and Judaism 9, 75, 127, 183 


judgement, suspension 125 

juristic inference (ijtihād) 107 

al-Jurjani see Abū "Alī al-Hasan b. Yahya 
b. Nasr al-Jurjani 

al-Juwayni, Abū'l-Ma'ālī 4 


Ka'b al-Ahbàr 162 
Ka'ba 127-8, 192 n.59 
al-Kalbī, Abü'l-Nadr Muhammad b. al- 
Sā'ib 68, 102, 162, 167, 175, 183, 211 
n.362 
Kamal al-Din Muhammad Hāsib 15 
Karramiyya 53 n.56, 103 
Kaysaniyya 225 n.574 
Keys to the Arcana see Mafatih al-asrār wa 
masabih al-abrar 
al-Khadir xv, 6-7, 17-18 
Khadija bt. Khuwaylid 136, 154, 226 n.603 
Khalaf b. Hisham al-Bazzaz, Abū Muham- 
mad 93, 96, 139, 164, 205 n.254 
Khalid b. Nawfal al-Kullabi 166 
al-Khalil b. Ahmad al-Farāhidī 143, 146, 
158, 182 
Khallād b. Khalid al-Ahwal, Abū Īsā 93, 
205 n.254 
al-Khatibi, Abū Nasr “Abd al-Rahmān 5-6 
al-Khawāfī, Abi’l-Muzaffar Ahmad 4 
Khawārij, and Our'ān commentaries 103 
Khidr see al-Khadir 
khidhlān (divine abandonment), in Ni- 
haya 12 
Khurāsān, al-Shahrastani in 8-9 
Khuzayma b. Thabit al-Ansari 22, 69 
al-Khwārazmī, Abū Muhammad Mahmūd 
8, 49-50 n.4 
al-Kisa'i, Abūl-Hasan ‘Ali b. Hamza 
and Exordium 139, 158 
and Ourānic semantics 104 
and recitation 94, 100, 164 
as teacher 217 n.415, 218 n.418 
and verse numbering 101 
Kufan tradition 
number of verses 101 
readings 92-4 
al-Kulayni, Abū Ja‘far Muhammad b. 
Ya'qüb 67, 139-40, 230 n.678 
al-Kullabi, Khalid b. Nawfal see Khalid b. 
Nawfal al-Kullābī 
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kun (the existentiating command) 26, 43, 
56 nn.117,121, 172-3 


Labīd b. Rabia 142 

lapidation verse 55 n.91, 71 

al-Layth b. Khalid, Abū'l-Hārith al- 
Baghdadi 94 

letter mysticism 37—44, 119, 143-6, 157-8 

libertarianism, and free will 29—30, 114, 
124-5, 172, 180 

light, divine 43-4, 173 

Logos-Command (amr) 25-7, 32, 118 


al-Madani, Abū Bishr Isma‘il 92 
Madelung, Wilferd xiv 
al-Madīnī, Abü'l-Hasan ‘Ali 5 
Mafatih al-asrār wa masābīh al-abrār xiii, 
xiv, 9, 15 
Arabic text 46-8 
and arcana 19-21, 35-7, 66 
autobiography 6—7 
basic issues 19-25 
context 3-19 
dating 17, 47-8 
doxology 35, 49 n.2, 63 
Exordium commentary 19, 35-46 
hermeneutical concepts 25-35 
and Ismā īlism xiii, xiv, 6-7, 11, 15, 18, 
20, 35, 39-40 
manuscript 47-8 
and other faiths 32-4 
preface 63-6 
and Qur'ànic text 21-4 
seen as pseudepigraphal xiv, 3 
Majd al-Din, see Taj al-Ma'ālī al-Mūsawī 
Majlis (Preaching Session) 17—19, 223 
n.30 
al-Majlisi, Muhammad Bāgir 225 
nn.585,587 
Malik b. Anas 137, 191-2 n.42, 213 n.381, 
224 n.558 
al-Ma'mün 94 
Ma'rüf b. Mushkan al-Makki, Aba’l-Walid 
91, 201 n.214, 202 nn.215,217 
Marwan b. al-Hakam 195 n.77 
Massignon, Louis 51-2 n.33 
Matār b. al-Warrāq 212 n.376 
Maybudi, Rashid al-Din, Kashf al-asrār xv 


al-Mayhanī, As'ad 8 
al-Māzinī, Abū Uthmān Bakr b. Muham- 
mad 218 n.420 
Meccan tradition 
and descent of Exordium 135-6 
number of verses 101 
readings 90-1, 138-9 
Medinan tradition 
and descent of Exordium 135-6 
number of verses 101 
readings 91-2, 138-9 
mercy see God, mercy of 
Merv, Shahrastàni in 8-17 
Michot, Jean R. 51 n.33 
al-Milal wa l-nihal xiii 
and Isma‘ilism xiv, 10 
and Nasir al-Din Tüsi 9, 16 
opening doxology 49 n.2 
structure 9-10 
Monnot, Guy xiv, 10, 19, 51 n.33 
Moses 
and Aaron 74, 110 
and descent of Torah 68 
and Khadir 17-18, 65-6 
and Pharaoh 162 
and waters of immortality 190 n.28 
quoted in Qur'àn 171 
Mu‘adh b. Jabal, Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmàn 
102, 164 
Mu'ammar 215 n.397 
al-Mu'arraj b. 'Amr b. Abi Fāyid al-Sudüsi 
104 
Mu'āwiya b. Abi Sufyān 140 
al-Mu'ayyad fi1-Dīn al-Shīrāzī 53 n.58 
al-Mubarrad, Abūl- Abbās Muhammad b. 
Yazid al-Azdi 143, 148, 183 
al-Mufaddal b. Salama al-Dabbi 174 
al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al-Ju‘fi al-Küfi al- 
Sayrafi 126, 139, 146-7, 165-6 
al-Mughira b. Abi Shihāb al-Makhzümi 95 
Muhammad, the Prophet 
as Seal of the Prophets 57 n.147, 189 n.3 
as testimony to Qur'àn 122 
Muhammad b. "Abd al-Rahmān al- 
Makhzümi (Qunbul) 91, 99-100, 201 
nn.211,212, 202 n.220 
Muhammad b. Abi Bakr 192 n.45 
Muhammad b. Ayyüb 103 
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Muhammad al-Bāgīr 169, 215n. 399 
Muhammad b. Hamüya xv 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 175 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Fagīh 94 
Muhammad b. Isma'il al-Hassani 214 
n.383 
Muhammad b. al-Jahm b. Hārūn 96 
Muhammad b. Jurayj see "Abd al-Malik b. 
"Abd al- "Aziz b. Jurayj 
Muhammad b. Munkadir 214 n.386 
Mubammad b. al-Mutawakkil see Ruways 
Muhammad b. Muzāhim 213-14 n.382 
Muhammad b. Uthmān b. Abi Shayba, 
Abü Ja'far 103, 216 n.408 
Muhammad b. Yūsuf al-Firyābī 103 
Muhammad al-Tagī 200 n.193 
Mujahid b. Jabr al-Makki, Abū'l-Hajjāj 
and exegesis 102, 162, 183, 202 n.216 
and Exordium 36, 150, 171 
and meaning of Allāh 147 
and recitation of Qur'àn 91, 92, 164, 
167, 206 n.259 
and transmission of Qur'àn 67, 72, 193 
n.65, 212 n.374 
Mugātil b. Hayyān al-Nabti 102, 162 
Mugātil b. Sulaymān 40, 68, 102, 136, 147, 
150, 159, 167, 175, 183 
and order of descent of Qur'àn 79-83 
Masa b. Ismà'il 69 
Mūsā al-Kāzim 200 n.193, 215n. 399 
Mus'ab b. Sa‘d 70 
Musāra' at al-falāsifa xiv, 9, 15 
and Avicennism 13-15, 46 
dating 51 n.26 
and generality and specificity 12—13 
and hierarchy 52 n.44 
and Ismā īlism xiv, 13, 15 
truncation 16 
Musaylima, Battle of see 'Aqrabà, Battle of 
al-Musayyab b. Sharik, Abū Sa‘id 103 
Muslim b. al-Hajjaj 137 
Mu'ta, Battle of 70, 196 n.90 
Mu tazilism 12, 103, 175 
al-Muzakkī, Abū Zakariyyā 50 n.11 


al-Nabbāl al-Makkī, Abūl-Hasan 90—1 
al-Nadr b. Shumayl, Abūl-Hasan al-Maz- 
ini al-Basri al-Nahwi 104, 147, 161 


Náfi', Abū "Abd al-Rahmān al-Laythi 
91-2, 95, 100, 164, 203 n.226, 215 
n.393 

al-Nahdi see Abū Hudhayfa Misa b. 
Mas'üd al-Nahdi 

Nahrawān, Battle of (38/658) 190-1 n.35 

al-Nahwi, Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Mugri' 200 n.196 

Nà'ini, Sayyid M.R. Jalālī xiii, 17 

names, divine 37—40, 142, 143-8, 163 

Allah 143-9, 152-3, 156, 173 

al-‘Aziz 147 

Lord of the Worlds 41-2, 45, 160-4, 186 

al-Rahmān al-Rahim 40, 42, 44, 146-7, 
149-58, 173, 186 

Ruler of the Day of Judgement 42, 45, 
134, 164-70, 186 

see also Allah, God 

al-Nasafi, Abūl-Hasan Muhammad 56 
n.121 

al-Nasāī, Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmān Ahmad b. 
“Ali 215 n.399, 226 n.591, 232 n.735 

Nāsīr al-Dīn Mahmūd, Abū Tawba 8-9, 
16 

al-Naysābūrī, Ahmad 11 

nazm see order 

necessitarianism, and free will 29—30, 43, 
114, 124, 172, 180 

necessity, and existence of God 14 

Neoplatonism, and Isma‘ilism 13 

Night of Power (laylat al-gadr) 67 

Nihāyat al-agdām fi “ilm al-kalam 9 

and ahl al-hagg (people of truth) 10-11 
and aid/abandonment 12, 30, 237 n.882 
and Ash‘ari orthodoxy xiii, xiv, 9, 10-12 
dating 51 n.25 

and tawfīg (divine aid)12 

title 51 n.25 

Nīshāpūr, Shahrastani studies in 4-7 

Nizàm al-Mulk 50 n.10 

Nizàmiyya College see Baghdad 

Nizārī Ismā īlism xiii, 15 

and Mafātīh al-asrār xiv, 7 

Noah’s Ark 128 

al-Nu'mān, al-Oādī 11 


opinion, personal (ra'y) 22, 26, 64, 66, 96, 
104—5, 107, 123-4, 153 
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people of truth, see Nihāyat alagdām... 
and ahl al-hagg 

polytheism 126-7, 145, 183-4 

praise, meaning 158-9, 163 

prayer, see qunüt 

predestination (gadar) 29, 34, 110, 113- 
14, 124-5, 172 

pronunciation, full (tahgīg) 98-9, 119, 
164-6 

pseudo-Sabaeans, see Sabaeans 

purity, linguistic (fasāha) 119-20, 121 

purity, ritual 100 


Qadariyya (Libertarians) 29, 114, 124-5, 
172, 180 
al-Qaffal al-Kabir 104, 146, 162, 175 
Oā'im (messianic figure) 18, 57-8 n.147 
Oālūn, Abū Mūsā b. Mīnā 91 
Oatāda b. Di'àma (Diyāma) b. ‘Aziz al- 
Sadūsī 102, 135, 162, 166 
al-Qawwas, Ahmad b. Muhammad 90-1 
Qubaysa b. Ugba al-Suwā'ī al-Küfi 103 
Qunbul see Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahmān al-Makhzūmī 
gunūt (prayer) 72, 88, 101, 172, 200 n.195, 
209 n.317 
Ourān 
and abrogation 32-3, 64, 71 
ambiguous verses 35, 107, 108, 110-11, 
125 
chapters, verses, words and letters 
101-2 
collection of text 21-4, 68—76, 190 n.18 
and Command 26, 39 
concision 120, 121 
as disclosure of God 39, 157 
and eloquence (balágha)120-2 
and harmonious order (nazm)119, 121, 
153-8, 160, 171-3 
inimitability 28, 66, 119-22 
and linguistic purity (fasāha)119—20, 
121 
order of descent of chapters 78-90, 107 
orthography 77, 142-3, 228 n.650 
Prototype copy 71, 75, 76 
punctuation 107 
revelation 67-8 
sapiential approach 20 


titles 27, 64 

transmission 22, 23-4, 64, 105 

variant readings 90-7, 107 

see also exegesis; hermeneutics; read- 

ings; recitation; semantics 

Quraysh, dialect 69, 77 
al-Ourazī, Muhammad b. Ka'b 167 
al-Qushayri, Abü Nasr 4 


al-Qushayri, Abū'l Qasim 4, 5, 50-1.15 


al-Qust, Ismāīl b. ‘Abd Allāh 91, 202 
n.219 

Qutrub (Abū ‘Ali Muhammad b. al-Mus- 
tanīr) 104, 149 


al-Rabi' b. Anas 133, 161 
al-Rāghib al-Isfahānī, al-Husayn b. 
Muhammad 230 n.676 
Ramadān, as the month of the revelation 
68 
Rawh b. ‘Abd al-Mu'min al-Mugqri' 95-6 
Rawh b. Ubāda al-Qaysi, Abū Muham- 
mad al-Basri 103 
al-Rāzī, Abū Bakr 10 
al-Rāzī, Abū Hātim 10 
ra’y see opinion 
readings, Qur'ànic 
Basran 92 
Kufan 92-4 
Meccan 90-1 
Medinan 91-2 
Syrian 94-6 
recitation of Qur'àn 
and chain of transmission 90—7, 98, 
154-5 
and embellishment 77-8 
as exoteric 128 
of poetic measure 99 
pronunciation (tahgīg) 98-9, 119, 
164-6 
and ritual purity 100 
and taking refuge 99-100, 136, 139 
and vowelling 98-9, 104, 107, 144, 160, 
164-5, 170, 176, 181-2 
Remembrance (dhikr) 
Qur’an as 64, 75, 123 
Torah as 127 
Ru’ba b. al-"Ajjāj al-Tamimi 147, 233-4 
n.781 
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Ruways (Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil) 
95 


Sabaeans 9-10 
al-Sabīī, Abū Ishāg 205 n.251 
Sa'd b. Abi Waggās 164 
al-Sádiq, Abū "Abd Allāh Ja far see Ja'far 
al-Sadiq 
al-Sadr, Sayyid Hasan 213 n.378 
al-Saffar see Abū Bakr b. 'Abdüs (al-Saffar) 
Safwan b. Umayya 161 
sahih works 123 
al-Sahmi, Abū'l-Oāsim Hamza b. Yūsuf 
219 n.421 
al-Sa‘ib b. al-Sa'ib al-Makhzūmī 191 n.37 
Sa‘id b. al-Ás 22, 54 n.85, 69, 70-3 
Sa'īd b. Jubayr, Abū ‘Abd Allāh 
and chapters of Qur'àn 89 
and exegesis 40, 102, 162, 175 
and Exordium 133, 135, 137, 138, 139- 
40, 150 
and recitation of Qur'àn 92, 98, 167 
Sa'id b. Mansür b. Shu ba al-Khurāsānī 
215 n.392 
Sa'id b. Mas'ada 'al-Akhfash', Abü'l-Hasan 
95, 104, 158-9, 164-5, 170-1, 184 
Sa'id b. al-Musayyib al-Makhzümi 71, 102, 
162 
Sālim al-Murādī 211 n.362 
Sallàm b. Sulaymān 95 
al-Sam'àni, Abū Sa'd ‘Abd al-Karim 16, 
49-50 n.4 
Sanjar b. Malik Shah, Sultan xiii, 8-9, 16 
al-Sarifini see Shu'ayb b. Ayyüb b. Ruzayq, 
Abü Bakr 
al-Sarrāj, Abü'l-Qasim 50 n.11 
scales, symbolism 26—7, 66, 118 
self-submission, and divine light 43-4 
Seljugs 3, 8, 9, 15, 16 
semantic etymology 27, 56n.125 
semantics, Qur'ànic 41, 82, 104, 149, 150, 
167, 170-1, 175, 176, 181, 184 
Seven Doubled Ones 36, 45 
see also Exordium, as Seven Doubled 
Ones 
al-Sha‘bi, ‘Amir Sharahil 193 n.67 
al-Shafil, Abū “Abd Allāh Muhammad b. 
Idris 137, 193 n.65, 216-17 n.408 


Shafi'l school 4, 8, 30, 35 
Shahr b. Hawshab, Abū Sa‘id al-Ash‘ari 
149, 161 
Shahrastana, al-Shahrastani in 17 
al-Shahrastani, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Karim 
in Baghdad 8 
biographical sources 3, 49-50 n.4 
honorifics 3 
and Maybudi xv 
in Nīshāpūr 4-7 
preaching 8 
and Seljug court 9, 15-16 
and Sufism xv 
teachers 4-7, 66 
see also Mafātīh al-asrār wa masābīh 
al-abràr; Majlis; al-Milal wa'l-nihal; 
Musara'at al-falásifa; Nihāyat al 
agdām fi 'ilm al-kalām 
al-Shanfarā, Thabit (Amr) b. Malik 152 
Sharik 215 n.399 
Shayba b. Nassah 101, 164, 203 n.226 
Shaybān b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Tamīmī 
212 n.372 
al-Shaykh al-Sadüq 57 n.134 
Shibl b. 'Abbàd al-Makki, Abū Dà'üd 91, 
103, 191 n.37, 201 n.214, 202 
nn.215,216,219 
Shīism 16 
and antinomianism 224 n.556 
and household of the Prophet 22 
and necessity of imamate 11 
and Qur'àn commentaries 103 
Twelver 17, 18 
and verse by verse commentary 19-20, 
21 
see also Ismā īlism 
Shu‘ayb b. Ayyūb b. Ruzayg, Abū Bakr 
204 n.243 
Shubaba 70 
Shuja‘ b. Abi Nasr al-Balkhī, Abū Nu‘aym 
92 
al-Shumüni, Abū Ja far 93 
Sibawayhi, Abū Bishr ‘Amr b. Uthmān 
143-4, 182, 218 n.419, 219 n.425 
Siffin, Battle of (37/657) 190-1 n.35 
al-Sijistānī, Abū Ya'gūb 56 n.121 
space, and divine name 39—40 
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space-time 30 

specificity see generality/specificity 

speech 120-1 

Steigerwald, Diane 10, 11, 17, 19, 52 n.36, 
56 n.121 

subjectivity, in interpretation 21 

al-Subki, Taj al-Din xiii, 4, 5, 16, 50 n.15 

Sudayr al-Sayrafi 126 

al-Suddi, Isma‘ll b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān, Abū 
Muhammad 103, 159, 167, 175, 183 

Sufism xv, 5, 39 

Sufyān b. Sa‘id al-Thawrī, Abū "Abd Allāh 
103, 137, 215 nn.391,399, 233 n.771 

Sufyān b. Uyayna b. Abī Imrān Maymūn, 
Abū Muhammad al-Hilālī al-Kūfi 
103 

al-Sulami, Abū Abd al-Rahman Muham- 
mad 5, 205 n.250 

al-Sulami al-Parīr, Abū ‘Abd al-Rahman 
93, 204 n.236, 205 n.250 

Sulaym b. Īsā b. Sulaym, Abū Īsā 93, 96, 
139, 205 n.254, 208 n.287 

Sulayman b. Mihrān al-A‘mash, Abū 
Muhammad 93 

Sulayman b. al-A‘mash 205 n.251 

Sulayman b. Muslim al-Jammāz 95 

sunan works 123 

Surat al-Fatiha, see Exordium 

Surat al-Hafd 88, 200 n.195, 210 n.318 

Surat al-Khal' 88, 200 n.195, 210 n.318 

al-Sūsī al-Raggī, Abū Shu‘ayb 92 

Suwayd b. 'Alqama 72 

al-Suyūtī, Jalal al-Din “Abd al-Rahman 209 
nn.313,316, 213 n.378 

symmetry, in Qur'an 119 

Syrian tradition 

number of verses 101 
readings 94-6 


ta'arruf/ta'rif distinction 39 

al-Tabarānī 216—17 n.408, 226 n.606, 227 
n.619 

al-Tabari, Abü Ja'far Muhammad b. Jarir 
20, 57 n.134, 171, 176, 226 n.595, 227 
n.627, 229 nn.660,665, 233 
nn.757,769, 237 n.897 

al-Tabarsi, al-Fadl b. al-Hasan 229 n.669, 
231 n.718, 237 n.897 


tafsir see exegesis 
al-Taghlabī, Abū 'Amr b. Ahmad b. Yüsuf 
94 
tahgīg see recitation of Qur'àn, pronuncia- 
tion 
tahrif (distortion of scripture) 23-4 
Taj al-Ma'ālī Majd al-Din Alī b. Ja far al- 
Mūsawī 8-9, 16 
Talha b. ‘Ubayd Allāh 138, 164 
tamaththul (inward configuration of the 
imam) 25 
tarattub/tadadd, see heirachy/contrariety 
tashkhis see individualisation 
ta'til (nihilistic abstraction) 124, 125, 145 
tawfīg (divine aid), in Nihāya 12 
ta’wil see hermeneutics 
al-Tayālisī, ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad 228 
n.633 
Tha'lab, Ahmad b. Yahya 141, 151 
al-Tha'labī, Abū Ishàq 103, 212-13 n.376, 
215 n.394, 217 n.409, 227 n.622 
al-Thaqafi, Muhammad b. Wahb 96 
time, cyclical concept of 57 n.147, 222 
n.482 
al-Tirmidhī, Abū Īsā Muhammad 215 
n.399, 224 n.564, 226 n.591 
Torah 
"Alī's knowledge of 128 
as Remembrance 127 
transmission 23, 24, 68, 75 
see also Jews and Judaism 
transcendentalism in theology 13, 15, 38- 
9, 53 n.56 
al-Tūsī, Nasir al-Din 3, 8-9, 15, 57 n.133 
Twelver Shi'ism see Shī'ism, Twelver 


"Ubayd b. Sabbah, Abū Muhammad 93 
"Ubayd b. Sulayman 211 n.364 
Ubayy b. Ka'b 
and exegesis 102, 161, 176 
and Exordium 133, 135 
and Ourān codex 22, 55 n.91, 70-1, 77, 
101, 200 n.195, 230 n.678 
and recitation of Our ān 70, 164, 205 
n.250 
and seguence of chapters 84—7 
and transmission of readings 91, 92, 96 
Uhud, Battle of 70, 196 n.92 
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‘Umar b. al-Khattāb 28-9, 54 n.85, 
113-14, 182 
and exegesis 102, 175 
and transcription of Qur'àn 69, 71-2 
"Umar b. Shayba 218 n.420 
"Umāra al-Yamanī 53 n.58 
Umm Salama 136, 164 
unity of God see God 
‘Urwa 212 n.374 
‘Uthmān b. 'Affan 
and Ourānic codex 22, 24, 54 n.85, 67, 
69-73, 75, 84-7, 101, 205 n.250 
and recitation 164 
and transmission of text 95, 96 
"Uthmaàn b. Sa‘id (Warsh) 91 see Warsh 


verses, harmonious order 119 
vowelling of Qur'àn 98-9, 104, 107, 144, 
160, 164-5, 170, 176, 181-2 


Wahb b. Munabbih 162 

Wahb b. Wādih 90 

Waki b. al-Jarrah, Abū Sufyàn 103, 151, 
215 n.399 

al-Walīd b. Hassan al-Ihawrī 96 

al-Wāgidī, Abū ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad 
135, 176 

Waraga b. Nawfal 136 
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